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RTIIODOCI.1-\, as her nanle iJnplies, is an 
English girl. No fond Transatlantic parent 
ever thought of calling any of us Ol'thodocia. 
, '\ ;j' ,- It would be impossible to find a godmother to 
l:\\
 '
,
"'. 'tl.- ,I take the responsibility. She \vould have to be 


 ';
\ : 
 .-;1'
 
:\
\ 
S



 ,.;
' an English godmother, caught touring, and an 
. , \f\'
ìì.': ': j7 1 " ::
 ;;" English godnlother would kno\v better. She 
, 'r.J .'1 \ would focus her eye-glass with a little shudder 
. I 
 . 
 I 
'î
; \' \ .
\ f, \ 'l\, 
I upon the sl11all pink bundle of undeveloped un- 

. , \., 
 conventionalities presented to her, and sweetly 
suggest IIetrodocia instead-and another sponsor. l\Ioreover, I 
couldn't possibly introduce an Anlerican Orthodocia to the British 
public, up in its Henry James, and understanding the nature of a 
paradox. Nobody would look at her. 
I met Orthodocia originally on a sandy point of the peninsula of 
Yucatan. She looked very pretty, I remeIuher, picking up nluddy 
conch shells all shiny and pink inside, and running to her auntly 
chaperon with them for admiration. I relneluber, too, that she did 
not get the admiration, but a scolding. ' Look,' said the chaperon, 
'look at your front breadth!' Orthodocia was eighteen then, but 
she looked at her front breadth, and went away very lo\v in hf'r 
mind, and sat down reIllotely on the Peninsula of Yucatan and 
made a dreadfulluess of her back one. It was this little incident, 
I think, that drew me to Orthodocia. 


D 
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It does not in the least Inatter what had happened in the four 
years between Yucatan and the port of l\Iontreal last September, 
where I 111et Ol'thodocia again. You will believe that a good deal had 
happened ,vhen you understand that she was quite by herself, and 
prepared for a trip round the world with a person her relatives had 
been in the habit of mentioning as 'that An1erican young lady,' 
,vhich was Inc. Naturally you will think of nlatrinlony first, which 
casualty would have enabled Orthodocia to go to the planet l\Iars 
alone, I believe, with the full approval 
of all her friends and acquaintances. 
nut lllatrilllony 
had not be- 
, ...
-: 
-.;--=.
 fallen her: sho 
- was still Ortho- 
- ---===-:::.----" 
____ docia l\Iay 

 Ruth Isa- 

 bel ,Love, 
of Love 
Lodge, 
near St. 
Eve's- in- 
the-Gar- 
den, '\Vig- 
ginton, Devon. Neither had 
she beco1l1e an heiress, with 
nobody to thwart her yagrant 
fancies. N ei ther had the 
chaperon of Yucatan been 
gathered to her foreInothers, leaving sad associations of grey curls 
and pince-nez clustering about a place which none could fill. 
Orthodocia had Silllply prevailed; but as she told me in confidence 
there on the l\Iontreal wharf just how difficult she found it, and 
what an extraordinaryaulOunt of trouble she had with tho second 
"\viff\ of a cousin by marriage about it, I have no intention of letting 
you know how she did it. I feel that a certain amount of reticence 
on this subject is due to 1\11'. and 
Irs. Loye. 
Orthor1oeia was surrounded by the captain and three quarter- 
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masters when I found her, while two stewardesses stood respectfully 
a little way off, but evidently also on guard. They had all received 
their instructions on the other side of the Atlantic, and were deter- 
mined that she, should not escape to the fornlless dangers of 1\11'. 
and 1\lrs. Love's inlagination, unless under circunlstances that would 
acquit thenl. The situation would haye worried nle. I should have 
taken a few of the quartermasters and stewardesses apart, and with 
silvery palnls and accents entreated them to leave lne. But Ortho- 
docia stood in their midst placid and comfortable. She was evidently 
accustonled to it. 
I have said that Orthodocia arrived in 1\Iontreal prepared for a 
trip round the world. This, considering her baggage, is an inade- 
quate statement. It would have taken her conlfortably through the 
universe with much apparel to spare, I should say, in a rough esti- 
In ate. All the quartermasters who were not watching over her 
person were engaged in superintending the renloval of her effects, 
relieved at intervals by the ship's officers. There were two long 
attenuated hoxes, and two short apoplectic ones. There was a snlall 
brown hair trunk, and a large black tin case. There was a collection 
of portlllanteaux, and a thing she called a despatch-box, that properJy 
belonged to her papa. There were two tin cylinders containinG 
lllillinery, I believe. And there was a sitz bath tub-a beautiful 
round, shining, symmetrical sitz bath tub. I cannot conscientiously 
say that Orthodocia's full name was painted on that object. In tho 
brief instant I gave to its contemplation, I certainly sa-w a legenc.l 
of some sort in white letters, but it may have been only the Devon- 
sllire address frOln which it had innocently wandereù, in which case 
it nlay have been restored by this time to its native "\Vigginton. 
For there is no use in cOllcealing the fact that in the course of IllY 
long, serious, private conversation with the draynlan offering the 
lowest contract for rmlloving Orthodocia's luggage, I enjoined hinl 
carefully to lose that sitz bath, and he did. 
\Yhen I came back to Orthodocia, after instructing the drayrnan, 
I found her kneeling in a sed uded corner before her open boxes, 
surrounded by a sea of fine linen, and wearing a small triumphant 
expression about the corners of her Inouth. ./1. nlan in brass buttons 
hovered as near as he dared, looking troubled and unhappy. ' I 
n2 
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suppose,' she said, as I approached, 'you thought I didn't know 
about Customs surveillance in Alnerica. \Vell, you see I did. I 
have shown this person the inside of my handkerchief boxes, and 
taken out all these ,vhite skirts and dressing jackets, and collars 
and cuffs, and things, but he doesn't seem to ,vant to look at the1n. 
He said a few nlinutes ago that I might" leave it to him! " and I 
told him that I would do 
nothing of the kind. As 
if one would let a 'lnan go 
# through all this!' And 

__
 .\<.... 
 '1(', 1''' 
 \'r. Orthodocia waved her 
:A
\ fJ, I" 

,-.;-, arm to include a quantity 
\i l II. r'd// J / h
 r} of the nearest embroid- 
" .' 1 111 'P 
' ), ,i:..-: eries. At the same 
momen t she shook 
out a flannel petti- 
coat at the man in 
buttons, austerely 
remarking, , You 
see there's nothing 
dutiable in that!' 
The man fleet 
'See here, 
Orthodocia,' 
I said with 
severity, 'you 
are doing 
something 
punishaLie 
OVf'r here- 
intinlidating 
the officers of the Crown in the performance of their duty. That 
man has probably gone for assistance, perhaps for a policeman. 
:K ow, if when he returns he finds everyone of these things packed 
up again, and you willing to deliver your keys to him, he may let 
you off. Otherwise '-but Orthoc1ocia did not wait for the alterna- 
tive. In three minutes there wasn't an inch of lace to be seen 
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anywhere, the boxes were locked tight, and my sophisticated friend, 
,vith very round eyes, was sitting on them. The officer returned 
,vith a superior, and they gently but firnlly took the keys frOlll 
Orthodocia's unresisting hand, opened the boxes, stared fixedly at 
a point in the horizon ,vhile they thrust an arm into two of the 
four corners of each box, locked then1 up again, and said solmnnly 
and sÍ111ultaneously, 'That is a11, l\Iadam.' 'ReaUy,' said Ortho- 
docia, sweetly ; 'how nice!' Then she held out her hand to the 
superior officer, who took it, regarded it attentively for a n1Ínute, 
turned a deep terra-cotta colour, and dropped it very hastily. 
'Thank you so very nluch !' he said, lifting his cap to her, and 
bowing in an angle of forty-five degrees, with his feet very close 
together, like an A.D.C. lIe was a young Customs officer and 
equal to the occasion. l\Ioreover, as his salary did not, in all pro- 
bability, exceed fifteen hundred doUars a year, he Illay have been 
glad of the shilling Orthodocia bestowed upon him. At aU events, 
when he ,vas introduced to her at Lady C. P. R. l\J agnulll's dance 
an evening or two later, and begged the pleasure of the fifth waltz, 
it hung round and resplendent from the guard that crossed his 
waistcoat. 'I 'was not sure of ltiln,' said poor Orthodocia to nle 
aftenvards, 'but I knew the shi11ing ! ' 
I regret to say that the bath was the only reduction I was able 
to make in Orthodocia's baggage. She has been sorry for it since, 
but at the tinle it was quite impossiLle to convince her that æsthetic 
tea-gowns, and trained dinner dresses, and tulle ball dresses, and 
tennis costumes in variety, to say nothing of ,valking and visiting 
toilettes, with everything to lllatch, were not indispensable to her 
happiness in going round the world. This was surprising, because I 
had always been told that English girls travelled in an assortnlent of 
old clothes, a bl ue veil, and a pair of copper- toeclleather boots with- 
out heel
, and didn't care; while Anlerican ones foUoweù the 
example of their illustrious predecessor, the Queen of Sheba, and 
cared a great deal. Orthodocia called them all 'frocks,' declared 
that circuulstances and climates nlight arise which would demand 
them, and would be separated frOlll none of them, so I sadly re- 
duced nlY Í111pedimenta still further toward IllY ideal n1Ínilllunl of an 
umbrella and a waterproof, and felt very superior indeed. Herein I 
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also erred, and must say seriously that nobody should start upon the 
circumnavigation of the planet with an ideal of this sort. If I were 
going again-tin1e-honoured preface of experience !-I should avoid 
it, and construct a bigger one, in which necessity and convenience 
and a regard for the beautiful should be skilfully blended. But I 
should avoid Orthodocia's theory, that in a journey round the world 
one should be prepared for every mnergency that has presented 
itself to the hunlan race since the flood. Her dearest friend, for 
instance, fresh frOln a course of ambulance lectures, had given her a 
large quantit.y of bandages and splints, and one 
fliril---', \ of her aunts had sup- 
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 . \ plied her with several 
\: \ pounds of linseed for 
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thenl, unless fired by a desire to establish nwdical Inissions among 
the heathen here and there as they go along. A spirit lalnp and a 
slnall tin saucepan are adlnirable things in their way, but we didn't 
at all know what to do with Orthodocia's oil stove, with the grid- 
iron and other necessaries kindly provided by 1\lrs. Love for our 
use in Japan, where she understood the people would not cook 
beefsteak for foreigners on account of the original cow, being 
Buddhists. Liebig is useful and con1forting, but one can get hin1 
anywhere, and it did seem unnecessary for Orthodocia to have 
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brought a dozen cans of British Columbia sahnon for our sus- 
tenance in Japan, back again over the weary.thousands of miles they 
had travelled to 'Vigginton. 
vVhile we feel deeply the responsibility resting upon everybody 
who writes experiences of travel, to infonll people who are thinking 
of it as to what to take with thf'm, Orthodocia and I have agreed to 
offer no advice upon this point. For we do not no, v believe that the 
best regulated wardrobe and the best informed lnind ,vould be equal 
to complete preparation for a trip round the world beforehand. There 
must be additions and subtractions, things one ,vould have' given 
anything' to have had, and things one would have given anything to 
have left behind. One wants old clothes and new clothes, and a little 
of everything in the way of garments the thennometèr can possibly 
dCllland. There is the widest possible margin for the luxuries and 
vanities of individual requirement; for instance, there were moments 
in Japan when Orthodocia yearned for a piano and I for a spring 
bed, but we ,vould have felt the inconvenience o
 them afterward. 
I had almost forgotten Orthodocia's letter of introduction to an 
old college friend of her father's, a docunlent the thought of which 
comforted and supported JVIr. and J\frs. Love considerably in the 
hour of her departure. It ,vas addressed to the Rev. Theophilus 
Thring, Sesquepediac, New Brunswick, Canada East. '\Ve found 
Sesquepediac on the map first-about a thousand nlÌles out of our 
route. Then we discovered, by telegraphing, that the Rev. Thring 
had migrated, SOlne ten years before, to the State of Illinois, which 
did not lie in our way either. But 1\11'. and 1\lrs. Love were so 
happy in the conviction that 1\11'. Thring would take an interest in 
Orthodocia's nlOVeInents, and give her valuable advice about any 
parts of Canada that nlight still be infested by wandering Iroquois, 
that we had not the heart to disturb it. 
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ORTIIODOCIA was a disappoillhncllt to my fanlily circle. It was 
probably because I had always spokcn of her as 'l\liss Love,' lIlain- 
tained a guarded silence as to her étgc and personal appearance, and 
discreetly allowed the fact to escape nlC that she had an aIllbition 
to becoIlle a Poor Law Guanlian, that she was expected to arrive a 
mature person somewhat over thirty, with political opinions and 
views upon dress reform, and the haùit of wearing black alpaca and 
unknown horrors which she would call' goloshes.' Instead of which, 
as you kno,v, she was only twenty-two, with a pinkness and healthi- 
ness which subtracted a year or two fronl that; she hadn't a theory 
about her except that one should say one's prayers andlùok as ,veIl 
as possible under all circunlstances, and her inexperience in the 
practical concerns of life seemed appalling. True, she could walk ten 
miles in her broad-toed boots, and slay any illmllber of the fan1Íly 
with a tennis-ball at a hundred yards, but these qualifications, 
original and valuable as they seclllCd, hardly gave my friends the 
sense of security they expected to derive fronl Orthodocia's chaper- 
onage. It is very' AUlcrican ' for young ladies to travel alone, but 
not such a conllllon thing ill IllY part of the continent that it could 
be acceded to without a certain anloullt of objection on the part of 
their fricnds and relativcs. All Orthodocia's battles, therefore, in 
'which she had the advantage of picturing nle to 1\11'. and 1\lrs. Love 
,vith grey side-curls, I have no doubt, had to be fought over again 
for my benefit. It was Japan that gave rise to the nlost contunlacy. 
Go to Japan without any Ulan whatever-absurd! Answering 
which ,ve brought down statistics relating to the surplus feluale 
population of the globe, which proved beyond doubt that to Illany 
ladies resident in Chuguiballlba, Din-Thuang-Din, and l\Iassachu- 
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setts, the object under discussion was a luxury, and no necessity in 
any sense. But it ,vas the height of ilnpropriety. 'Ve argued that 
propriety was entirely relative, and that naturally impropriety in 
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North Alnerica would be quite the correct thing in the antipodes. 
'Vho would look after our luggage 
 'Ve suggested, with the gently 
disciplinary air of two who have their quarrel just, that there was 
only one change of cars, so to speak, between :M:ontreal and Y oko- 
hanIa, and that the C.P.R. porters were reliable. It was unheard 
of that two young wonlen should go wand('ring aimlessly off to the 
other side of the globe! 'Vhereupon the intention of these present 
articles was disclosed .with dignity, and the nlOlllentous mission in- 
volved in enlightening the home public as to the alnount of truth 
in Gilbert and Sullivan's assertion that flirting is prohibited by the 
l\Iikado. If ,ve penetrated into the interior 'we would be chopped 
up to give a secular flavour to missionary croquettes; if we ventured 
to stay in the capital it was quite likely that sonIe fat l\Iandarin 
,,-ould take the advantage of a wife, or wives, conversant with 
European cookery, and entice us into his seraglio-those Japanese 
were known to be adopting foreign ways. People who are not going 
to Japan, and are unfamiliar with the encyclopædia, can't be ex- 
pected to know that l\Tandarins grow in China and seraglios in 
Turkey, so we forgave this, and luany other things which the 
Britannica would have enabled us to set at naught. 'Ve exercised 
forbearance, valour, and Inagnificent perseverance, and we prevailed. 
"Yhat,' said Orthodocia, in the days of discussion that follo'wed, 
'is the "Seepiar" 
 ' 
, The C.P.R.,' I answered her, 'is the nIost masterly stroke of 
internal economy a Governnlent ever had the courage to carry out, 
and the Inost lunatic enterprise a Government was ever foolhardy 
enough to hazard. It was made for the good of Canada, it was 
Inacle for the greed of contractors. It has insured our financial 
future, it has bankrupted us for ever. It is our boon and our bane. 
It is an iron bond of union between our East and our \Vest-if you 
will look on the 11Iap you will discover that we are chiefly east and 
,vest-and it is an inlpotent strand connecting a lot of disaffected 
provinces. This is a coalition Liberal-Conservative definition of the 
C.P.R., which is the slang or household expression for Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In the language of the vulgar-" you pays your 
l1Ioney and you takes your choice." , 
'I'm sure it doesn't Inatter,' said Orthodocia, in a luanneI' that 
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caused me to give Up' her education in Canadian econOlnics on the 
spot. 
\Ve were both quite aware, however, when we nlade our last 
farewells out of the car window in the noisy lalnp-lit darknes.s of 
l\Iontreal station, the September uight that sa'v us off, that the 
C.P.R. would take us over the prairies and across the Rockies, and 
finally to a point along the shore of the Pacific Ocean, somewhere in 
British Columbia, ,ve believed, where in the course of tinle we should 
find a ship. It was our intention to comnlÌt ourselves to the ship, 
but there speculation ceased and purpose vanished away, for ,vho 
hath foreknowledge of the Pacific, or can prophesy beyond the rilll 
of it 1 'Ve had been so grievously eInbarrassed by kind-hearted 
people \"ho wanted to know our plans in detail, with dates attached, 
that we refused at last to entertain a single plan or date or detail- 
we would send theIn, WP said, when they had been carried out, 
which would be much more satisfactory. In the six days' journey 
across the continent we would get out occasionally and ,va it for the 
next train where the landscape looked inviting; Lut whenevel' we 
paused this way we would let them know. And thus we sped 
a way. 
It was Orthoc1ocia's first experience of a Pullnlan sleeper, and I 
dare say she found it exciting. I know I did. For economy's sake 
we had taken a lower berth together instead of luxuriating in a 
whole section; and as we sat in a vacant place across the car she 
watched the transfornlation of our own seat into a bed with dis- 
favour from the beginning. 'Extrenlely stuffy!' she said, 'ex- 
trenlely stuffy!' 'Vhen the upper berth was shut down and the 
curtains drawn she thought it tinle to interfere. ' Please put the 
top bed up,' she said to the negro port('r; 'we can't possibly sleep 
that yay!' 
'Sawry not tuh be able tuh 'conlll1odatc yuh, l\Iiss; but clat 
berth's took hy a gen'lenlan in de smokin' car at present, l\Iiss.' 
'I suppose there is some lnistake,' said Orthodocia to me, where- 
upon I was obliged to tell her that the proceeding was perfectly 
regular, and that \
he gentlenlan in the slnoking car would probably 
be a large oleomarginous person who would snore hideously, diffuse 
an odour of stale tobacco) and drop his hoots at intervals during the 
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night into our berth. Orthodocia then stated her intention of sitting 
up all night, a course fronl which she was dissuaded by the appear- 
ance of claÏ1nants for the only two seats that were left. Then the 
gentlmnan canle in frOln the sIl10king car, and turned out to be a 
perfectly inoffensive little English 
curate, as new to the custonlS of 
the aborigines as Orthodocia, and 
quite as deeply distressed. 'Per- 
haps-perhaps you would prefer 
Iny sitting up l' he said unhappily. 
, Oh no,' said Orthodocia, , I'll sit 
up.' 'But really '-protested the 
curate. ' It's not of the slightest 
consequence,' Orthodocia inter- 
rupted frigidly, and sat down on 
the edge of our berth, while the 
frightened little man scrambled 
up to his with the aid of a step- 
ladder. Orthodocia told nle next 
morning that she sat there a long 
tÏ1ne waiting for the boots, but as 
nothing appeared she concluded 
that he nlust have slept in them. 
The curtains that screen the berths 
are buttoned loosely together, and 
the usual method of reconnoitring 
before nlaking a sortie in the direc- 
tion of the toilet-rOOll1 is to thrust 
one's head out between the but. 
tons. It ,vas ycry early in the 
IIlorning when Orthodocja did 
this: no sound was to be heard but 
the rattling of the train; and she 
did it very deliberately and very 
stealthily. She looked carefully in all directions, and was just about 
to depart, when an upward glance Blade her withdraw precipitately. 
For there above her was the anxious countenance and dishevelled 
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locks of the curate, also scanning the situation and looking for the 
step-ladder. I suppose, if I had not been willing, after performing 
IllY own toilet, to hold the top curtains together while Orthoc1ocia 
n1ade her exit, both she and the curate might have been there still. 
"\Ve entered after that, the little curate and Orthodocia and I, 
into the most amicable relations, for it took us two days to get to 
"\Vinnipeg, which 'was our first stopping-place, and nobody can sit 
within three feet of a small thin pale Ritualist, an alien in the Cana- 
dian N orth- 'Vest, for two days, ,vithout feeling sorry for hinl and 
wishing to nlitigate his lot in every possible way. So we fed hinl 
,vith chicken sandwiches frOlll our h::tmper and made hiIn cups of tf'(], 
with our spirit lamp, and he in rf'turn gave us each three throat 
lozenges and some excellent spiritual nourislnnent in the forIll of 
tracts. He was going, he said, to labour in Assiniboia among the 
Indians, and hoped it would not be long before he could expostulate 
with thenl in their own tongue. In fact, he had quite expected to 
hase picked up s0111ething of the language by this time. Possibly I 
could speak a little Cree 
 lIe was disappointed, I think, to find 
that the aboriginal dialects did not survive nlore widely. 
The country for the first day was very grim and barren and 
dreary. 'Ve rushed along through a wilderness of rocks and stunted 
shrubs, juniper chiefly. The great boulders thrust thenlselves 
through the scanty grasses like gaunt shoulders through a ragged 
gown. N ow and then a spray of yellowing n1aple or of reddening 
oak broke the grey monotony, or the rocks blossonled into lichens, 
but this only gave an accent to the general desolation. And steadily 
travelling with us all along the sky-line went a fringe of hlackened 
firs, martyred men10rials of forest fires. That alliterative expression 
belongs properly to the curate, whose depression was frightful al,out 
this time, and WhOll1 I saw write it down in his note-book. I hope 
that any of the curate's English relations who Illay read this chapter 
and be able to identify the phrase by one of his letters, will charit- 
ably refrain from cO
lmunicating the plagiarism to the public. It is 
a very little one. 
nut next day we hurried along the north shore of Lake Superior, 
and the country grew in colour and boldness and significance. 'Ve 
could almost touch the great wet luasses of stone the rail way 
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pierced, and there were tangled forest depths to look into, and always 
SOlne glimpse of the majesty of the lake. It had n1any n100ds, 
sOlnetimes blue and still and tender oyer headlands far away, some- 
tillleS deep and darkling in great inlets that gave back the tamarack 
and the pine clinging to their sheer rocky sides, sOllletimes sending 
long white waves dashing an10ng broken boulders within a fe,,? feet 
of the road. I think when the world grew orthodox, they exiled 
Pan to the north shore of Lake Superior, its beauty is so conscious, 
so strong, so eternal. 
On the morning of the third day we began to see fences and an 
occasional cow, and then we rejoiced, for we knew we were nearing 
\Vinnipeg and the 1\Ianitob:'l,n approach to civilisation. At about 
ten o'clock we arrived. I don't think the enligration agents have 
left n1uch to say seriously about \'Ylnnipeg, which they prohal,ly 
call the' Prairie City,' and chronlo-lithograph in other ways with 
their usual skill, so I will treat it fronl Orthodocia's point of view, 
which cannot be called serious. Her first surprise was a cab- a 
four-wheeler, with two horses. Her next was the popular style of 
n:rchitecture. 'Queen Anne!' she said under l1Cr breath. 'I dis- 
tinctly understood that the settlers lived in log-huts!' She asked 
to be driven at once to the IIuc1son Bay trading post, to see the 
Indians bringing in their peltries and exchanging them for guns allll 
kniyes-a scene which she said she had always imagined with plea- 
sure. I took her to the IIudson Bay trading post because I wanted 
to grat.ify her and to buy a pair of six-button J ouvin's at the san1e 
time; and, of coursc, there wasn't an Indian any'" here in the 
vicinity of that extre111ely fashionaLle estaLlisJunent, or a peltry 
either. Our \Vinnipeg hostess lived in one of the Queen Anno 
houses, and I could perceive Orthodocia's astonislllllent rising within 
her as she observed the ordinaJ y interior garnishil1gs of Turkish 
rugs and Japanese vases and Spode teacups. 'I rather expected,' 
she said to 111e privately, , deers' horns and things.' And when I 
sarcastically suggested wanlpunl and war hatchets, she answered 
with hunlble sincerity, , Yes.' Ortho 10cia's wonder cuhninated at an 
afternoon 'At hOll1e' at GoVerlllUent House, where, as the local 
paper put it next day, 'the wealth and fashion' of \Yinnipeg 
gathered together to drink claret-cup and aJlluse itself. There were 
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the Governor and his A.D.C.'s, there ,vas a Bishop, there were the 
matrÏ1nonial adjuncts of the Governor and the Bishop, equally Îln- 
pressive; there ,vas a Canadian ICnight and his dame, there were 
judges and barristers, and officers and visiting celebrities, and a 
rumour of a real lord in one end of what the local paper called the 
, spacious apartnIents.' I was rather glad Orthodocia didn't find any 
Indian chiefs there, as she expected, though perhaps she ,vould have 
preferred that sensation; and I was distinctly gratified when I 
passed her in conversation with a younger son in corduroys at the 
reception, looking glum, who had just conle out to waste his sub- 
stance in 
Ianitoba, and heard him infol'll! her that' '\Veally, you 
know, for natives-it's wcally wathah WUlI).' 
The reason he found it 'wathah wum,' was becanse he had a 
shooting jacket on and pf'ople were looking at him. They all 'veal' 
corduroys at first-to dances and the opera indiscriminately, by way 
of helping the 'natives' to feel on an equality ,vith thelu. But 
in the course of tinle they C0I11l11011Ìy go ùack to the usages of 
ci v ilisa 
ion. 
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OUR next travplling aCl}uaintance was a lacly. 'Ve were speeding 
out frOIll "\Vinnipog-out and away into the prairie world-and we 
stood on the rear platfornl of the car, watching the city sink like a 
fleet of luany-nlasted ships on the rilll of the horizon. She stood 
with us looking back too; holding up a thin, bony, lnuch-veined 
hand to keep the sun out of her eyes. She did not try to keep the 
regret out of theIll, not thinking, perhaps, that anybody noticed her. 
"\Ve didn't notice her lnuch either, the prairie world was so ne,v to 
us. It was a wide wide world of heaving brown grasses, dotted 
everywhere with tiny yellow dark-centred sunflowers, and bearing 
as its outposts now and then, distinct against the horizon, the low- 
set shanties of the first COIners. 
liles on nliles to the right, to the 
left, before, behind, the yellow brown country rolled a,vay, the blue 
dOlne of the sky springing fro1'n all its outskirts, the fibrous grasses 
paling in the swathe of the strong wind. Here and there a reedy 
little pond lay on it like a pocket looking-glass, with a score or so of 
wild duck swÏ1uming over it; or a slight round hollow where a pond 
used to be with the wild duck flying high. The railway with its 
two lessening parallel straight lines seeIned tu lead from infinity to 
infinity. Straight into thë west we went, chasing the sun, who 
laughed gloriously at us and nlocked us with a lengthening shadow, 
fleet as we were. The sand and cinders that rose in the wake of 
the flying train began to accumulate in our eyes and to obscure the 
view, however, and we ,vent in after a while. So did the other re- 
trospective lady a little later, and canle anù sat opposite us. Ortho- 
docia looked at nle, and hunted for a nlinute in her hand-bag. 
Orthodocia is a little short.-sighted. 
'If you have a cinder in JTour eJTe, here is :::,n eye-stone,' said 
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Ol'thodocia sweetly. 'It is quite certain to remove anything of the 
kind if it is inserted under the lower lid.' 
The lady thanked her, and said that it wasn't a cinder, and then 
Orthodocia was sorry she had not looked n10re carefully, for there 
was only one other explanation of things. So she offered a railway 
novel by way of reparation, and subsided into one herself, but that 
was the beginning of their acquaintance. I looked up and observed 
that our companion was an Englishwon1an, but evidently accustomed 
to the country. One knew the first frOlll her speech, and the second 
from an indescribable something in the way she wore her clothes. 
She had lost most of her English colour, though a little of it lingered 
yet, darkened into lines and patches, and her face had grown tense 
instead of soft as it was intended to be. She did not look unhealthy, 
but there was something in her alert An1ericanised air that suggested 
heavy drafts on her reserve fund of vitality. She was not pathetic- 
ally shabby-people seldonl are in Åluerica-but there was a very 
much 'made over' look about her, and a quarter of an inch of 
useless kid flapped at each finger-end of her two-button black gloyes. 
I suppose she might have been fifty. 
The first tinle I came out of nlY pirated edition of 'Robert Els- 
mere' they were finding out people they both knew in England. 
The next time the other lady had disclosed the fact that she was a 
niece of Orthodocia's dear bishop. The next tÌllle Orthodocia was 
being enlightened as to the experiences of English ladies who enli- 
grate with their husbands to farm the Canadian N orth- "Test, and I 
listened. 
It transpired that the lady's husband was a banker-a banker 
up to forty-fiye-but that this had never been of choice, and that 
the desire to go away sOlnewhere and dig had burned within hin1 
'for years, my dear,' before he made up his n1ind to throw up his 
LOlubard Street connections and all his wife's relations and go to 
Canada. There ,vere a good many reasons why he shouldn't have 
gone-a st<-'ady and comfortable incolne where he was, a cosy home 
in Kensington, and a picturesque little country place-the nlost 
devoted family physician 'who understood all our constitutions 
thoroughly, nlY dear '-the boys' education coming on, and a hundred 
other things, but the gentIClnan knew he had capital, and the emi- 
c 
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gration agent assured hnn he had brains, and' of course, when he 
had made up his mind, I couldn't say anything, 1\liss Love.' , No,' 
said Orthodocia, with singular sympathy. ' Dear me ! ' said I in my 
AnIericall mind, reflecting on the conduct-limitations of the British 
l11a troll, 'Dear nw ! ' 
,,-r ell, there was an interval during which they ,vere all up to 
their eyes in sawdust and shavings, and nothing was heard fI'mn 
l110rning till night but the sound of the han1n1er as the packing went 
on, and everything was very dismal except the children and 1\11'. 
Growthelu, who were in the nIost aggravating spirits. They didn't 
know what they might need and what they might not need on the 
prairies-1\Ir. Growthem had been told that he would have a very fair 
chance of becoming Governor of the Territory-so they decided to 
take everything, and l\Iiss Love 111ight imagine that was a business! 
Then carne the parting with the old servants and everybody, and 
the sailing, which made 1\11'. Growthenl so yery ill that he wanted 
to go back and begin life over again in Lonlbard Street the second 
day out, and the arrival in l\Iontreal, where 1\11'. Growthen1 had 
,vritten a letter to the Times complaining that the Canadian police- 
nIen in Her 1\Iajesty's uniform could speak nothing but bad French. 
'Did you have any trouble with the Custmlls l' interrupted 
Orthodocia, anxious to synlpathise. But 
Irs. Growthem hadn't 
h"ul any trouble with the Customs, and ,vas desirous to get on to 
Assiniboia, so Orthoc1ocia mentally reserved her ad ventures. The 
railway didn't cross the continent then, she said, with a reasonably 
aggrieved inflection, and they found thelllselves and their efiects 
l

mped in a tiny North-"\Vest prairie town with seventy miles to 
make by ox-cart between them and the' section' 1\11'. Growtheul had 
got from the Government. Here O1'thodocia said 'Really ! ' You 
n1ust understand that all through the narrative Orthodocia said 
, Really! 'in the proper places; occasionally, when she was yery 
much astonished, varying it to ' D'1'eally ! ' which ,vas a 'Yigginton 
};hihholeth, I suppose. I can't go on interrupting 1\lrs. Growthem. 
Yes. Fancy that! ....<\.nd no regular carpenters to be had to 
build the house within a hundred miles. 1\11'. Growtjhem p..1anaged 
to get a labourer or t
o, however, and he and the big boys went on 
ahead to build something that would shelter them-fortunately it 
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was spring time-and ]1rs. Growthem and the girls and the baby 
stayed behind in Q'asquepekiabasis, at a little inn-1\Irs. Growthem 
had not yet reached the Anlerican point of calling it an ' hotel'- 
where she always should remember getting her first tinned tomatoes, 
until they were sent for. She expected to be kept waiting a month, 
and was astonished beyond bounds when Harry arrived in two weeks 
with the inforn1ation that the dOlnicile was ready, and power of 
attorney from his papa to bring her to it, and the baby and the 
girls and the household goods. Then came the three sunny days on 
the prairie, the June prairie, cover.ed with a myri[\,cl wild blooms, 
pink and red and yellow and white, when 1\lrs. Growthem tried to 
share the joy of the children, but observed the sparseness of the 
settlement, and thought long thoughts. But it wasn't until they 
arrived that 1\lrs. Growthem broke down, and' then, IHY dear, I did 
break down.' The little lonely log house, with its fresh-cut tÏ1nber 
ends, different so widely from the inlaginary residence of the future 
Governor of Assiniboia ! 1\1rs. Growthelll said she silnply sat down 
on the nearest heap of chips and cried, and the children all stood 
round in a circle and looked at her. It ,youldn't have been so bad, 
1\lrs. Growthem said, if 1\11'. Growthenl hadn't raked up the chips. 
It 
was the raking up of the chips that finished her. Could Ortho- 
docia understand that 
 Orthodocia thought she could, hut I didn't 
believe her. 
But 1\1rs. Growthem soon sa, v that she lllUst dry her tears if they 
'vere ever to take up housekeeping again, and, as a matter of fact, 
she quite forgot then1 in her overwhehning anxiety about the family 
china, of which only three pieces were broken after all-simply won- 
derful! It ,vas the busiest day the Growthenls had ever known, 
what with building a shed over the piano till the door could be en- 
larged to let it in, and reducing the gilt cornice of the n1irror by 
eighteen inches, in order to stand it straight against the wall-the 
unplastered, unpapered wall of t.he new' drawing-room '-and solv- 
ing the problClll of sleeping acconlll1odation for thernselves, six 
children, and the nurse, in four Sillall rooms: CuriousI y enough, it 
appeared that ,vhat :\11's. G1'owthem missed Inost ,vas, not the apart- 
ments of ICensington, but her linen closet, her store-room, her ::tttic. 
She felt that houf:iekeeping was ahnost impossible to her without the 
c2 
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responsibility of keys, the interest of the skilful managClllent of ro- 
seI've forces. I was not at all surprised to hear her say that 1\lr. 
Growthem's very first building extension took the fOrIn of a pantry. 
'And how did you get on l' asked Orthoclocia with pitying iu- 
terest. 
, l\ly dear, we didn't get on. It was impossible to get servants, 
and field labour was very scarce; so that the first year :LVII'. Grow- 
them and the boys 111anaged all the work about the place, while the 
girls and I did our own baking, and sweeping, and scrubbing. K 0, 
the nurse wouldn't stay, the life was too lonely she said, and she 
'went off to 'Yinnipeg, 'v here she got a situation iUlmediately, she 
wrote me, at two pounds ten a nlonth. I almost envied her! 
'For the life 'leas lonely. Our nearest neighbour was a young 
" EnglisIlluan, who had a half-bred 
, \,.
 .* squaw for a-wife, and he was 
\ \'(; .
, "\ four n1Ïles away. 
Ir. Growthelll 
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I I If : ,\ went on irrelevantly. ' Nothing 

\\ . ' \ · ., else canle off. And we didn't uu- 
I , ,(' 
S J . ') derstand how to take care of the 
/ . potatoes in the winter, conse. 
quently they were all frozen. But 
lnisfol'tunes ,vere not serious in 
those early days, because it was 
easy then to ll1ake a draft on a London bank, and supplies of all sorts 
were plentiful. It was harder when it bpgan to he necessary to look 
after the crops seriously for the sake of returns, when the stock had 
to be cared for with the therrnoll1eter thirty below zero, and two or 
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 '-I ga ve us any trou hIe. '\Ve did not 
11\ I . , ;( dare to refuse thelll food or tobacco, 
I ;!V' . / J 'f , allfl often when nlY husband and 
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/f ! t the boys were away a Blackfeet or 
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 two would come and sit stolidly 

, ,,' down in the kitchen for hours at 
'M: 111 a tÏ1ne, sTlloke, eat, and go away, 
WE nURlED HER U:KDER A CUJ:\1P making no sign either of gratitude 
OF TREES.' or discontent. It was a little 
alanning at first, but we got usc<l tu it. They weee ahllost our 
only vi
itors for a couple of years, except a young Presbyterian 
student we used to like, fronl Toronto, who took us in occasionally in 
his" Home 
Iission" work, though we didn't belong to his particular 
fold. Yes, 1\11'. Growthem went on liking it; it took a great deal to 
discourage him. The first blow he really seen1ed to feel was the 
failure of an experiment in young trees, which cost a tho'.lsand pounds 
and declined to grow for reasons best known to themselves. Two 
years after not a twig could be seen of all the thousand pounds' 
worth. lIe took it hravely, but it told on him. lIe said somebody 
had to find out that they woulfln't grow. By this time we were in 
deht, and then-then the baby dipd.' . . . 'The Presbyterian student 
he
pcd us through that,' l\1rs. Growthelll went on after a while. 
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, She was just two years olLl-a de3,r baby-the last I had. And we 
buried her under a clulnp of trees in a corner of the ten-acre wheat 
field-the only trees that grew in all our four hundred and eighty 
acres. \Ve could see the little grave frOln the kitchen window-for 
a long time I used to leave a lamp in it., especially when the sno,v 
came. After that nothing seeIned to n1atter.' 
The soft illimitable dusk was falling outside, and the porter was 
lighting the laInps overhead, before anybody spoke again. Then it 
was Orthodocia who said SOllie sweet gentle thing that made me look 
out of the ,vinelow s'lddenly, feeling like an intruder. \Vhen I 
listened again I heard that all this was ten years ago, that the 
Growthems were pirking up now., had 1nore neighbours, and usually 
a servant, that crops had been good lately, and splendid this year, 
and that the second boy-Harry ,vas irretrievably a farmer-had 
been left by his mother at college in \Vinnipeg, where she had 
n1ade her first brief return to civilisation in ten years, 'and ,vords 
cannot express, my dear, how I enjoyed it.' So I suppose the 
Growthen1s have taken root at last in the land of their adoption, 
though 1\11'. Growthmn has never be
Olne Governor of Assini- 
boia. I know they have, for, getting out at the same station as 
1\lrs. Growthem, we were invited to tea with her next day, and 
drove ten miles behind a pair of lively little' cayuse' ponies, through 
the waving prairie grasses that parted for the horses' feet and curled 
and closed up after them like shallow beach wa Yes, to see her again. 
\Vefound the Growthems picturesque-somethingwehardlyexpected. 
Their original little log house had been added to, and boarded over, 
and painted white. A rustic fence enclosed the garden in front, 
where honeysuckles were cliInbing, still in Llos801n, up the verandah, 
and sweet willialu was blooming, and pansies, and n1Ïgnonette. The 
land rolled a little about here, and over all its pleasant undulations 
grain was stacked in long parallels as far as one could see. \Ve n1et 
1\11'. Growthem, casually, in his shirt sleeves, driving a waggon-load 
of wheat into the barn-yard. fIe was still a pleasant-looking man, 
but there were lines on his face that would not have been there if 
he had not been a banker in London first and a farmer in Assiniboia 
afterwards. 1\lrs. Grow-then1 looked gpntler and sweeter than she 
had in the train. She was glad, she said, to Le at hon1e. 
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vVe took our tea in her quaint old china cups, sitting in her 
crowded little drawing-room, with a feeling that there nlust be SOllle 
nlistake. The soldier portraits on tIw wan, the inlaid tables and 
Chinese cabinets and old-fashioned little Parian vases, could not 
belong to the interior of a N orth- 'Vest farlllhou_sp. Then ,ve-noticed 
that the gilt top 
of the n1Ïrror's 
fl'anle was cut 
in two, and re- 
meulbered all 
about it. 
As ,ve closed 
the gate that 
defined the pri- 
vileges of the 
public, even 
there where 
there was no 
public, we saw 
a quarter of a 

'I away two people con1Ïng towards 
j/
 ) 

 ' 1/ us. Üllewas a girl, English, a lady, step- 
/f 

. J. ping vigorously along, carrying a rifle; the other 
f/ )\\ a stalwart young officer of the' P'!eece,' as the 
/ ! d \ tongue of the Briton hath it always, with a 
couple of wild ducks hanging from his hand. 
It was our host's daughter, and we lingered long 
enough to hear that she was a first-rate shot 
and often brought a bird down on the wing. 
The young fellow, a cousin of SOlne sort, had 
walked over from the barracks to be her escort. So that life, we 
reasoned driving back, i
 not devoid of the interest that attaches to 
youth and propinquity, crell in Assilliboia. 
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IV 


'YE Wf're tarrying in Corona-which you will not find upon the 
llUtp. 
One has no sensation of the absolute flatness of the prail'ie3 
until one reaches Corona. Before that there seenlS always an un- 
rest about it, a vague undulation of line along the sky, the con- 
tour of the country never broken, but always gently changing with 
the point of view, like the bounds of truth as ,ve kno,v then1. But 
here the country n1Ïght have been ironed out; it lies without a 
wrinkle or a fold, flat to its utInost verge. The town strays this 
way and that, like a cobweb; you can see above it, around it, through 
it, across levels and levels beyond. _ The world looks very clean- 
washed about Corona-to keep nlY nletaphor in the laundry. The 
tiny log-houses one descries at great intervals in a prairie drive are 
mere specks on its wide surface. And the air finds the bottom of 
one's lungs in such a searching tonic way, giving one such hopeful 
notions of things in general, that one is disposed to think that even 
noisome humanity, planted out here, has a chance of con1ing up with 
fewer weeds in it than are COlnmon to the crop. 
I have lnet very few people in England who did not know of SOlue- 
body in Canada. If it happened to be a relation, the knowledge 
was defined, and consisted of the exile's post-office address; if not 
he was usually' somewhere in the Territories, I believe-1\Ianitoua, 
I think. And 110'V do please tell us, is it " 1\Ianitoba," or "1\Ialli- 
toba" 
' The exile was not always a 1\lrs. Growtl1fnn-lllOre often, 
indeed, a youth who fared badly in exalninations for Sanùhurst or 
the' Indian Civil,' and had been started, with a hundred pounds or so, 
to farm in Canada on that large scale and under those indefinite 
conditions that make farming in Canada a possible occupation for a 
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gentleman. I dare say, now, that a good many such young English- 
Inen might be located, each under his own little lonely roof, in 
Assiniboia, that far-reaching brown region round about Corona, ful- 
filling the law of destiny that draws the cities to the plains and brings 
about the great British average. 
Orthodocia knew she had a second cousin in Canada. She thought 
he was ranching in 'Vinnipeg, until we got to 'Vinnipeg and she dis- 
covered that people didn't ranch there to any extent, on account of 
the price of city lots for pasture. Then Orthodocia gave hÏ1n up. 
I don't think she ,vas very anxious to see hÏ1n. She believed he had 
been in the country three years, and didn't know' what connections' 
he lnight have Inade. And neither of us haù the least idea, when a 
necktie-less, heavy-coated, high-booted young n1an, bronzed and deep- 
chested and n1uscular, can1e and sat opposite us at the dinner-table 
of Corona's pleasant little hotel, that it could be Orthodocia's second 
cousin in the flesh. In fact, we thought very little about him, except 
that he had a large quantity of n1ud on ltis boots, and nervously 
offered us a great many unnecessary things. At last, however, 
"..hen Orthodocia had declined the 'Vorcestershire sauce for thethird 
time, he put down his knife and fork with an air of desperation, 
and saiù, 'I find among the ne,varrivals in the hotel register the 
naIne :I\Iiss Orthodocia Love, of England, and as there are no other 
ladies in the hotel, I think one of you lnust be DIY cousin. It is not 
a-a common name.' 
N ow, I have no doubt that you are inwardly believing this 
cousin to be an invention, and nlY dignity as a self-respecting his- 
torian will not pern1Ït me to deny this. But you would not have 
thought so if you could have seen the vehement n1anner in which 
those two Loves shook hands with one another, and watched the 
pathetic way in which the exiled Love's gravy chilled into greasiness, 
while he absorbed Orthodocia's English colour instead of his proper 
nutriment, and hung with many' I says! ' and' By J oves ! ' upon the 
tale of our joint expedition. 'To be sure, I haven't seen any of you 
for years,' he marvelled, 'but how in the world you ever got round 
Aunt Georgina-' And being [(, man grown and a relation, of course 
he had to say that it was a 'run1 go,' and to warn us against American 
sharpers and confidence men. 'Vhereupon we asked him if he thought 
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we were likely to be drawn into a casual ganle of poker with an in- 
sinuating stranger who wore a silk h:1.t on the back of his head, and 
talked through his nose-hut we did not ask this indignantly; our 
indignation at such warnings had sinl1nered down into a cahn and 
gentle pity. lIe had nothing wherewith to reply-we found that 
they never had anything. lIe only laughed uneasily, and said that, 
well, his advice to us was to have nothing whatever to ùo with any- 
body, advice which, I nlight as well confess in the beginning, we 
scrupulously disregarded. 
'If you wouldn't Inind a twenty-nlile driye each way,' he said, 
... 
after a while, pondtringly, 'I could take you out to my place to- 
night and get you back to-nlorro\V. I could borrow the aunt of a 
fello,v about five Iniles off for the occasion, and I dare say he'd be glad 
enough to come over too. He never sees anybody Lesides the fellows 
but his aunt-nice old girl, but rather deaf and not lively. '\Vhat 
do you think 1 It would be roughing it, you know! ' 
Orthodocia assented joyful1y, and then added, in sonle trepi- 
dation, , You are sUI}'e of the aunt? ' 
'If she's alive,' responded 1\11'. Jack Love with enthusiasill. 'She 
was lent once before not long ago, for a dance, and she rather 
liked it.' 
So it happened that within an hour we ,vere breusting the vigor- 
ous N orth- '\Vest air as it c
't1ne rolling in over the great stretches of 
the prairie, billow after billo,v of it, behind 1\11'. Jack Love's' team' 
of little bronchos, Orthodocia, trying to hold thmn in, sitting up very 
straight as she would in hf'r own dog-cart in the Park, and making, 
,vith her cheeks aflame and her fur collar turned up against them, as 
pretty a picture as you could imagine. Our vehicle was, in the lan- 
guage of the country, a 'democrat,' a high four-wheeled cart, painted 
and varnished, with double seats, one behind the other. 1\11'. Jack 
sat beside Orthodocia to supplmnent her very IÌ1nited acquaintance 
with bron('hos, and I shared the spat behind the two Loves with a 
large bundlp, of binding twine and certain sections of agricultural 
impleillellts brought in for repairs. The road lay across the prairie 
like a great undulating, velvety-black snake-the original Indian 
trail, 1\11'. Love told us, curving to avoid the swampy places. We 
made an occasi.onal dash away fronl it just for fun, through the crisp 
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curling yellow prairie grasses and.Laek again, but then' Cousin Jack' 
took the reins hinlself in nlasterful fashion and held the ponies' heads 
,vpll up to avoid a broken knee in a badger's hole. So 've went 

peeding over a world ,vith nobody in it but ourselves for n1Ïles at a 
time. In fact, we saw only three people all the way. One was a 
pleasant-faced German driving a pair of oxen, who suggested to 1\11'. 
Love certain hearty ,vords of appreci
tion. ' That fellow,' he said, 
, and his family represent more success than anybody I could sho,v 
you within fifty miles. Everything they can't raise or lllake they 
do without, as far as possible, spending less 1110ney in a year than 
some of the rest of us, who think ourselves some on econolllY, do in 
a week. Their furniture they nlake of ,vood from the bluffs-even 
the nails are hard wood pins. They stuff their beds with wild dried 
hay, weave their blankets, spin their clothes, produce their bread, 
and imagine their luxuri
s !' Quaint, durable, poetic hOlne-lllaking 
this, we thought. No varnish, no venepJ', aU priInitive but con- 
scientious, good outward showing of the inward Teuton. '\Ve looked 
Lack after the ntan with adn1Ïration. 
, Yes,' assented 
Ir. Jack, 'it's all true, but I can't help getting 
into a wax with those Deutschers son1etimes in nlY mind. They're 
so-darned-contentecl ! ' 
'\Vhich showed two things-first, that 1\11'. John Love's vocabu- 
lary had not quite escaped Anlerican contmnination; second, that 
he had not been three years in Assiniboia without occasional fits of 
hOlne-sickness. 
Our next encounter was a solitary Blackfeet Indian. This Indian 
is lnenlorable for having inspired l\1iss Love with a burning contelnpt 
for 1\11'. :Fenimore Cooper. He rode a very small white pony of 
depressed appearance, by whose assistance his feet just lllanaged to 
clear the ground. These menlbers were encased in ragged leather 
shoes, between ,vhich and the ends of an inadequate pair of 1ight 
checked trousers there glowed an expanse of red woollen stocking. 
He wore a dirty blanket across his shoulders in a négligé nlanner, 
the remains of a silk hat on his head, and a short clay pipe in his 
mouth. His countenance was not noble, aquiline, or red, but basely 
squat, with a complexion paralleled only by the copper kettles of a 
kitchen-maid who is not a treasure. His hawk-like eye was ex- 
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load of lumber, whistling 'Queen of 
ly Heart' with great vigour 
and precision. He turned out for us in sudden surprise, but his hat 
came off in a ,yay Orthodocia thought particularly graceful in re- 
sponse to 1\11'. Jack's exuberant ' H'lo old nlan! 'Valkin' good l' 
'That's Brydington,' remarked 1\11'. IJove. 'Brydington's no end 
of a swell. Keeps a chest full of b'iled shirts, and shaves on Sunday. 
Got a toilet table! Got a tennis racquet tied with a blue ribbon 
hanging over it! Got a door-mat! Said to possess Early English 
china. Said to have pillow-shams. Said to use a hot-water bottle 
for cold feet. Reads Ruskin and" The Earthly Paradise.'" 
, Dear me ! ' said Orthodocia. 'How very interesting!' 
'Is it l' said 1\11'. Love. ' 'Ve can Brydington "The Bride of 
the "\Vest." His shanty is about ten nIiles beyond mine-he won't 
get there before night walking. The Bride's going in for an ex- 
tension, I guess, with that lumber-a conservatory, p'raps, or a 
nl usic- room ! ' 
, Dear Ine !' said Orthodocia, thoughtfully; 'dear me ! ' 
"\Vhereupon I fancied l\Ir. John Love whipped up the bronchos 
unnecessarily. Life on the prairies eviùently did not tend toward 
concealment of the emotions. 
In due course we arrived at 1\11'. Love's establishment. I have 
peflnitted us to arrive without describing any of the scenery en route, 
but as no scenery whatever occurred during the whole twenty n1Ïles 
except one little wooded rising which :1\11'. Love pointed out as 'The 
Bluffs,' and the bush-fringed borders of a stream which seemed to 
wander out of nowhere into anywhere, this n1ay perhaps be forgiven. 
Anyway, I have observed that in reading accounts of travels people 
always skip the scenery. 
Orthodocia's 'American cousin,' as she had begun to call him- 
not apparently to his great displeasure-opened his hospitable front 
door to us and begged us to n1ake ourselves entirely at hon1e while 
he went for the aunt. ' You nlay find JÏ1n about the pren1Ïses,' he 
said, 'but don't mind Jin1. Jim's getting out the crop with n1e 
this year on shares. I say, Jinl!' he shouted, driving off, as a 
ianky figure appeared in the dÜ,tance; 'look after the ladies, will 
you 1 ' 
JÏ1n callIe up to us with a long, astonished, and anxious counte- 
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nancc. Jim ,vas no Ünportat.ion from gilded halls beyond the scas. 
JÏ1n was of the soil. He had an honest, sun-burned face, and great 
knotty red hands. He wore a grey flannel shirt, and his blue jean 
trouscrs were hitched to his shoulders by one old white suspender 
and a piece of rope. Jack Love had 'boarded' with Jim on his 
Ontario farm, and probably paid hÜn five dollars a 'week for a year 
to be instructed in general agriculture. Then Jim had caught his 
'scholar's '-by ,vhich he meant his pupil's-' shine fer the 'Vest,' 
had sold out his bachelor estate in Ontario, and come thus far with 
young Love to have a 'look round.' l\Ieantime he was' getting out 
the crops on shares.' But this we discovered afterwards. 
Jim's consternation did not decrease when he found that we ,vere 
actually con1Ïng in. 
'I never! ' he said profoundly; then, with an awkward, doubtful 
atten1pt at sportiveness-' Ain't ben an' got mar'd, hes he 1 '\Ve 
ain't fixed up fer a lady igsackly. He'd ought to have let me knùw ! ' 
'\Vhen we had sufficiently eXplained ourselves JÜl1 showed us into 
one of the three roonlS the establishment boasted, to take our' things 
oft' 'That ere's l\Ir. Love's 1'00111,' he remarked, awkwardly, 'but I 
guess you'H hey' to hev' it fer t'night, an' he'll sleep in the settin' 
room or alongside me in the kitchen.' Then JÜn disappeared, con- 
sidering his vicarious duties done. 
Orthodocia and I inspected our apartment. It was about six 
feet by ten, and had one small square 'window wearing a demoralised 
111uslin flounce. A little iron bed with several blue blankets on it 
filled up one end, and there was a table with a pitcher and basin, a 
fragment of looking-glass, and a collection of old pipes on it, and a 
chair. Two or three rifles stood in one corner. The outer walls 
,vere roughly boarded over, and between the cracks of the partition 
dividing this fronl the' settin-room ' we could see the pattern of the 
pink and green wall-paper with which l\Ir. John Love had nlade 
that apartment cheerful. .A. fe,v photographs, ll11lCh fly-specked and 
faded, were tacked against the boards, a white-whiskered ofiicer in 
unifornl, a pleasant-faced lady in early n1Ïddle age and the usual 
hlack silk, a cluster of girls in muslins-perhaps a dozen altogether. 
Orthodocia ,vent straight to the photograph
 and looked earnestly 
at each of them. 
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, No,' she said irrelevantly to my rell1arks On the tide of imlni- 
gration, 'she's not there. I t's ofi
 then! I'm very glad. She 
aiways 'vas a flirt, and that second curate-' Then Orthodocia 
paused in twisting up the left coil of her hair, looked round her, and 
said, very softly, 'Poor Jack! ' 
It did not take long to explore 1\'11'. Love's establishl11ent very 
thoroughly. There were three cane-botto-ned chairs in the salon 
with the pink and green wan-paper, and a table with a miscellaneous 
literary collection on it. A Chriðtina Rossetti Birthday Book, from 
'his loving sister on the eve of his departure for America,' SOlnebody 
on Shorthorns, a ,veIl-thumbed set of Dickens, 'The Gmne of Cricket,' 
'Successfull\Ien,' some old school books, and a lot of railway novels, 
in which a certain pron1Ïnence was given to the works of l\Iiss Amélie 
Rives. Decoration had stopped at the wall-paper, but a couple of 
polished buffalo horns n1ade pegs for rather bad hats. The floor was 
covered with a rag carpet, there were SOlne skins about, and a gor- 
geous nickel-plated cylindrical An1erican coal stove up reared itself 
in the middle of the ro?m, and sent at least two yards of stove-pipe 
straight through the roof. 'Ye followed our noses with grf'at pre- 
cision into the kitchen, where Jill1 was bending over a diminutive 
cook-stove, his countenance warmed into a deep rose nladder, cooking 
what seemed to us a feast for the gods in a frying-pan. It ,vas only 
bacon, and I dare say the smell would not have been tolerated for an 
instant on Olyn1pus, even about the back prenlises; but we had 
achieved a pair of N orth- 'Vest appetites, and regarded Jim tenderly. 
He had set the table elaborately in one corner, covering it 'with a 
faded piece of flowered chintz, that fell in voluminous folds to the 
Hoor. 'Vith an eye to neatness as well as elegance, Jirn had pinned 
it up at the corners, so that it looked very like the garment of a 
corpulent washerwOlnan. 'Ve speculated in vain, but fearf'd to in- 
quire ,vhat the original uses of that flowered chintz n1ight have been. 
Horn-handled knives and three-tined forks of various sizes were 
artistically crosðed for six people, and three 'individual' salt-cellars 
were disposed with mathematical impartiality. A large glass jar of 
pickles stood in the middle of the table, and a box of s:1rdines, a 
plate of soda biscuit, anù a tin of blackberry jam occupied three 
corners, the third being desperately lnade out with SOlne fragillents 
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of maple sugar in a saucer. There were two white cups and saucers 
which matched, two tumblers, and one large 1110ustache cup, highly 
ornate, with' For J alnes' on it in dan1aged gilt letters. I think 
that was all, except some gencrous slices of bread and a Llue wine- 
glass, in which were arranged 
with care six tooth p icks. Our J , ,' ,;/, 
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stove held 
most of the 
utensils that 
were not on 
the floor, and 
among them 
were several 
remarkable patent contriyance3 which JÏ1u scornfully refused to e::
- 
plain. 'He will buy 'el1l,' he said, 'an' they're all the same-sartin 
t' bust on yer hands. Ef anybody showed hhn a lllachine t' lay an 
egg, hatch it, an' bring it out spring chicken ready Ll'ilcd, J
ou puttin' 
in SOllle feed an' turnin' a crank, he'd believe it nn' bring the thing 
home. ,y on't tal
e no advice about 'en1. An' rye kep' house a sight 
longer'n he lIes ! ' 
'Ye can1e upon one inyention, however, which was quite clear to 
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us. It \Vas a large woollen sock, half full of brown spongy stuff with 
an unlnistakable smell. Orthodocia held it up to Jin1 between her 
finger and thun1b, like a denunci
tory household goddess. 
, Thet !' said he, making a lunga at it, 'thet's-Canader for the 
Canadians !-thet's bran, strained fer a poultice ! ' 
But JÏ1n was a bachelor housekeeper, and the truth ,vas not in 
hinl. It was coffee! 
1\leantime the tea was boiling cheer;ullyon the back of the stove. 
Jim had g,rgued so scientifically in support of its boiling that OrthD- 
docia withdrew her protest, and subsided into a pained melancholy 
-and the bacon had been succeeded by pancakes, 'self-raisin' buck- 
wheat' Jim remarked as he n1Ïxed them; 'nothin' like it in case of 
compn'y onexpected.' So that when the aunt appeared, with her 
nephew and a pair of roast wild ducks and a pound cake of her own 
making, we felt that the situation was con1plete. The aunt was a 
corpulent, cOlnfortaLle, uncomullulicative person who W3,S 'very 
happy to nlake your acquaintance.' She immediately produced a 
wonderful squarp of crazy patchwork, into ,vhich she subsided when 
the salutations were over, leaving the conversation to the rest of us. 
, 'Yeren't you very much surprised to be carried off in this way 
' 
Orthodocia said with her usual blandislllllents. 
The aunt looked up over her spectacles, and said with decision: 
, I've been five years in this part of the country, l\Iiss Love, and 
now I can't say I'n1 surprised at anything!' which only caused 
Orthodocia to snlile nlore sweetly and say that in any case it was 
very good of her to come. 
After supper, during which the young nlen chaffed Jin1, who sat 
large and absorbent on the wash tu h in the corner, about his prepa- 
rations, and Orthodocia nearly went into a convulsion at the dis- 
covery that as a mark of special consideration he had given the 
nloustache-cup to the aunt, and everybody was very merry, ,ve all 
wandered out unùer the stars to hear the crickets telling sunUller 
stories with acute bronchitis in the September ,vheatfi61ds. The 
starlight was very clear ; we could see to pick the tall brown-centred 
yellow daisy-like things that grew about our feet. A single Indian 
tent broke the long, heaving line of the prairie against the sky, and 
the crickets only seemed to make the great lonely stillness stiner. 
D 
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'I kinder think son1etimes,' said JiIu, 'that th'last trump '11 
sound out here-ther's so much extry room.' 
Then Jim took the aunt round to see ho,v the calf had grown, 
and 1\11'. John Love and Orthodocia wandered off to confer on 
cousinly matters, I suppose, and the nephew, who ,vas a nondescript, 
asked Ilie what ,vas 'going on' in 'Vinnipeg when we were there. 
And by-and-by we all gathered in the kitchen again-sonlehow it 
was a more attractive place than the front roonl ,vith the pink and 
green wall-paper-and JiIn brought out his fiddle and played upon 
it in the most grievous manner' "\Vay down upon de Swanee Rib- 
ber,' 'Home, Sweet Home,' and' Comin' thro' the Rye,' in the order 
Inentioned. 'Vhereupon Orthodocia came to her own relief, and 
executed a brilliant little jig upon the instrUl11ent, to which Jim did 
a hornpipe with great glory. 
The aunt was very grateful to have the ,vhole of the sroaU iron 
bed placed absolutely at her disposal, and slept therein all night 
long the sleep of the just-and those' who keep their mouths open. 
Orthodocia and I on the floor talked between our blankets and 
buffalo robes late, and I found that she had fully satisfied herself 
about the conduct of the young lady who had been guilty of a 'second 
curate.' 
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, DID you know,' said 1\11'. Jack Love to l\Iiss Orthodocia Love, as 
we drove past a cluster of Blackfeet tepees on a prairie road skirt- 
ing Corona, ' that Carysthwaite of Tenhampton is in the P'!eece 1 ' 
'Ve were on our way to spend an afternoon with the' P'leece,' 
not in any connection of durance vile, but with the peaceful pros- 
pect of tea and muffins and general information. It had been 1\11'. 
Jack Love's plan-he had thought of an officer's wife he could 
utilise to further it-and Orthodocia had entered into it with en- 
thusiasm. She had heard of the Canadian 1\Iounted Police in Eng- 
land, as most people have, and her ideas regarding them were 
wrapped in a gold-laced glory, as most people's are, and associated 
with prancing chargers aud the subdual of the French Canadian 
population. It had been a disappointment to Orthodocia that no 
l\lounted Police were to be seen in l\lontreal. She had supposed 
we should have a large force in barracks there, to patrol the country 
between that point and another, which she somewhat indefinitely 
alluded to as ' the Great Lakes.' She had found the Canadians thus 
far monotonously civilian, an offence which the red coats of our 
peaceful militia rather aggravated, in her scornful opinion. Here at 
last was a body of 'regulars' ; here was a band and barracks and a 
properly-commissioned officer's wife; here ,vere the l\Iounted Police; 
here, according to :àlr. John Love, "\-vas Carysthwaite, the Honour- 
able Carysthwaite, of Tenhampton. 
, No!' said Orthodocia. ' I thought he had gone into mining 
in Colorado.' 
'So he did-and came out again.' 
, Curious,' l\Ii8s Love remarked, tentatively, 'how he managed to 
drift into such an out-of-the-way place as this! ' 
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, Not so curious.' 
, N 0 
 ",.. ell, we all told hin1 that sooner or later he would be a 
soldier again. He looked so awfully well in uniform, and we couldn't 
do anything-simply-in theatricals without hilll. A soldier's life,' 
Orthodocia went on pensively, 'affords such unlÌ1nited opportunities 
for theatricals. I suppose the officers anluse themselves that way 
occasionally, even out here.' 
'The officers-yes,' l)er cousin answered, with unaccountahle 
amusement; 'but I haven't heard of Carrie's doing it. There are 
the barracks.' 
'Trhere? ' said Orthodocia. 
Jack pointed straight in front of him, and we saw something that 
reminded us strongly of pioneer defence pictured in the primary 
readers of our schooldays-a hollow square of low, long wooden 
buildings growing out of the prairie, with about as nluch picturesque- 
ness as a problem in Euclid. As we drew nearer the reselllblance 
lessened. The houses were built of fralne instead of logs, and had 
brick chimneys, luxuries which we are led to believe the early settlers 
largely dispensed with. There were no palisades, nor ,vas there so 
much as a sapling in the neighbourhood behind which painted foes 
Inight lurk in ambush. There 'was a band-stand in the Iniddle, and 
the officers' quarters had verandahs, and looked as if modern lares 
and penates, even to æsthetic antimacassars and hand-painted man- 
dolins, might be found inside. The general aspect of the place was 
not warlike. 
I don't think I can go into particulars about the properly-com- 
missioned officer's wife. So far as I remenlber, her nluffins were not 
surpassed by any that we came in contact with afterwards. She 
had a large dog and a small pony, several mediu111-sized children, and 
an apparent habit of enjoying herself. Her winter wardrobe inter- 
ested Orthodocia, especially a buffalo coat for driving, in which our 
hostess bore a comfortable resemblance to a cinnanlon bear. 1\Iy 
friend was pleased also with a hole under the kitchen floor, which 
was the lady's only store-room. And with the fact that ladies 
living in 'the country' thought nothing of driving in fifteen or 
twenty miles to a ban in the barracks, with the thermollleter at 
twenty below zero, and dressing after they arrived. The great diffi- 
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culty, it see111cd, was the paucity of ladies upon these festive oc- 
casions, and our hostess added illustrations of the preìliu111 upon 
femininity in the North-'Vest, which lnade Orthodocia thoughtful. 
I observed Orthodocia's education in l\Iounted Police matters to 
be taken in hand with sonle thoroughness by a certain stalwart and 
sunburned l\Iajor, who beguiled us all into his lmchelor quarters for 
another cup of tea. He told her a great nlany things that she 
didn't know before, and though she tried to look appreciative and 
admiring over the photograph of Sitting Bull in full war costunle, 
and the elaborate chart of the patrol systmll and the last report in 
the Parliamentary blue-books, I could see her opinion of Canada's 
n1Ïlitary resources gradually approaching zero. It was naturally 
di
enchanting to hear that the chief business of the Police was to 
visit justice upon horse-stealing Crees and to catch whisky-smugglers 
-that the force really exercised the functions of a magistracyaIllong 
the Indians, who have never known any other authority than what 
is vested in tbese red coats and white helmets, with the rifle, the 
revolver, the guard-room, and the potential bit of rope behind. I 
could see that these were not glorious duties to Orthodocia, though 
she did grow sympathetic over a story or two that she coaxed 
out of the l\Iajor- the arresting of an Indian murderer by two young 
polièemen alone in the face of a shanty bristling with the rifles of 
the culprit's friends-the untraced Indian vengeance that shot 
another gallant fellow in the back and left him to die alone upon 
the prairie-the eighteen days' ride of nine hundred and ninety odd 
n1Íles after the perpetrators of a recent outrage, the nlen never under 
cover during that tinle, but sleeping in their blankets on the ground, 
and carrying their rations with them. Then we went forth in a 
body to see what might be seen-the Incn's quarters, with their long 
rows of narrow grey-blanketed beds, the tiny theatre which was also 
a chapel on occasion, the canteen where a fresh-coloured little 
WOlnan dispensed sardines and biscui ts and ginger ale to all the 
barracks, and the wooden-grated guard-room, where, for the mOlnent, 
there was nobody but the guard and a foolish old Indian who lay 
like one dead in a lunlpy heap under his blanket. Here we heard 
of Riel-the patriot and the traitor, you remember, the man and the 
mercenary, the murderer and the nlartyr, whom we hangeù, with 
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much agitation, a very few years ago for obstinately heading the 
second half-breed rebellion in the North-\Vest. He was celled here, 
this conspirator WhOlll Canada l11ust al ways take account of, all thp 
long days while our Government disputed ,vith itself as to whether 
it could }lang him and continue its own existence or not, and fr01l1 
Halifax to ,r ancouver everybody speculated upon his fate. They 
told us of hinl again in a narro,v and enclosed court at the back of 
the prison, where we looked up, 
vith a sudden chill, at a certain 
window above. He stepped out to the hangman, who held a grudge 
against him, fr01u that window. And I renlembered the sun light- 
ing up sonle marigolds on a quiet grave in sleepy St. Boniface, acrOS1 
the river fron1 \V innipeg, within a stone's thro,v of a quaint oLI 
convent where a thrifty Sister Adiposa ,vas stooping over sonle cab- 
bages in the garden. It was not yet <]uite time for High 1\lass, and a 
few French half-breeds, the men in lllocassins, the women with thp 
tête coure'i"te, loitered about the gate and the church-door. The grave 
had been nlade for their sakes, but none of them went near it-it 
had lost interest for thenl since the sod grew. On its plain, slim, 
white ,,,ooden cross, in black letters, we read, LOUIS DAVID RIEL. 
And we thought of Death and of the Law. '\Vhom none coulll 
ad vise thou hast persuaded.' 
Yon BlUst excuse these colonial trivialities; Orthodocia did. 
She even went so far as to write down the nanle of our traitor in 
full in her note-book, where it renlains in pencil, imnlediately under 
the fact that there are thirty-four thousand Indians in the Canadi:1Jl 
N ol'th-\V est to this day. 
\Yalking back past the stables we met one of the nWll. lIe had 
top-hoots on, with his trousers thrust into them, and a grey flannel 
shirt; and in each hand he carried a flowing pail of water. As we 
approached he put down the buckets, one on each side of him, and 
salutf'd the 1\lajor. Jack gave Orthodocia a cousinly nudge, anù as 
she looked again the man started, turned the colour of old red sand- 
stone, then stood very erectly as before, and saluted again. Orthodocia 
bowed and smiJed with her sweetest self-possession. Then the two 
Loves looked at one another, and said with one accord, 'Carrie ! 
The officer's wife came in volubly at this point, and made Jack's 
explanation unnecessary. ' 1\Iiss Love,' she said, 'I hope you noticed 
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that man. By birth and education he is the superior of almost 
evmy officer in the Police. In fact, my dear,' in an awed whisper, 
'he is the third son of an English lord-and we can't invite hin1 to 
dinner! I t's too trying! You see we 111 ust treat them all alike, 
and poor 1\lr. Carysthwaite has got to turn out and groom his horse 
at five o'clock on our bitterly colel winter lllornings, and do every- 
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THE RON. C_\RYSTHWAITE. 


thing else about the stables and quarters that has to be done just 
like the rest of them. He cnn't let his people know or they never 
would allow it! 
, Of course they think he's got a conlB1ission-theyall think that 
in England when their sons COlne out here, fail in farming or n1ining, 
find Civil Service positions hard to get in Ottawa, and drift into the 
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Police as a dernier ressort. Instead of which they silnply join as 
recruits on ridiculously small pay and rough it-to-&n-ex-tent ! 
"\Ve've had quite a lot of the III at onE tin
t and another. Net e'\ery 
nlan of that sort can stand the life, the drill and duty i
 so severe, so a 
good many have dropped out, especially if there i
 any inc
ination to 
dissipation; but sOlnetimes they stick to it in the n:o
t wonderful way.' 
To Orthodocia's inquiry as to why coæmission!: were so difficult 
to get, the officer's wife responded with na'zrett that she believed a 
good deal of it was politics and that aborninable Sy:::tEUl of promotion 
from the ranks in the order of seniority and on grcllnds of general 
qualification, a systelll which she would certain:y abolish it she had 
anything to do with Government, 
This is only a faithful chronicle ot the ordinary happenings of 
an ordinary journey of two ordinary people, so I can't gra tHy YOlJ. 
with any rOlllantÌc episode later connected with Orthoclocia and 
the l\Iounted Policeman so well qualified yet so ineligible to be 
asked to dinner, though 1 should dearly like to. The fact is-and 
I trenlbJe to think what n1Ïght become of Orthodocia if I per- 
nlitted lnyself any departure from the facts-that ,ve left Corona 
and one very melancholy John Love late that very night, and the 
Honourable Carysthwaite did not occur again. 
'Ye had, as we thought, but one day to spare in. order to reach 
Vancouver in tiIne to set our foot on the 
hip, and sail according to 
the instructions on our tickets; and while yet the la1nps were lit 
outside our swaying curtains, and a lua11 from Little Rock, 'Arkan- 
sa,v,' snored rhythmically ill the upper berth across tlw aisle, we 
devoted half an hour to a vigorous discussion as to whether we 
should get off at Banff or The Glacier. 'Yhen ,ve awoke we were 
forty u1Îles beyond Banff, so we concluded between the buttoning 
of one boot and the discovery of the other that the phenomena at 
The Glacier must naturally be llluch better worth a visit than 
the fashionable and frivolous life at Banff, and that there would 
probably be just as good a hotel there, and just as many people 
anyway. But these were the consolations of the crestfallen. As a 
lllatter of fact, nobody ought to pass Banff. If you do you lay 
yourself open to the charge frOlu everybody who has gone before of 
having luissecl the very finest bit of scenery on the trip. You nlay 
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E;xpect it, nladdening as it is, frOln the nlost alniable of your friends 
-not one of thelu will be able to refrain. The natural attitude 
toward this statement, and the one we persistently assullled, is of 
course one of flat negation, but privately I should advise you to 
avoid it, and see Banff. 
Orthodocia and I had our first glimpse of the Rockies fron1 the 
\vindow of the' ladies' toilet-roonl ' between the splashes of the very 
imperfect ablutions one nlakes in such a place. It was just before 

unrise, and all we could see was a dull red burning in the sky be- 
hind the wandering jagged edge of what might have been the outer 
wall of some Titanic prison. Orthodocia raised her hands in admira- 
tion, and began to quote something. I didn't, one of mine being full 
of soap, and ransacked my n1Ïnd in vain for any beautiful sentiment to 
correspond with Orthodocia's. I found the tow'el though, which was 
of more consequence at the time; and then we both hurried forth 
upon the swaying re:1r platform of the car to join our exclamations 
with those of a fellow-passenger, whom we easily recognisecl to be the 
man from Little Rock, 'Arkansaw.' 
As we stood there on the end of the car and looked out at the great 
amphitheatre, with the nloulltains sitting solemnly around it, regard- 
ing our impudent noisy toy of steanl and wheels, we renlembered that 
we should see 1110untaills with towers and nlinarets-nlountains like 
churches, like fortifications, like cities, like clouds. And we sa,v 
them all, picking out one and then another in the calnl grandeur of 
their lines far up along the sky. Orthodocia cusillcd a little at the 
inlpertinence of any c0111parison at all. 
he thought that a nloun- 
tain-at all events, one of these great western nlountains, down the 
side of which her dear little England might rattle in a landslip- 
could never really look like anything but a nlountaill. It 111ight 
have a superficial suggestion of sonlf'thing else about its contour, but 
this, Orthodocia thought, ought to be wholly lost in the massive, 
towering, eternal presence of the mountain itself. 
'Let us go into abstractions for our sin1iles,' said Orthodocia; 
'let us compare it to a thought, to a deed, that n1811 have thrust high 
above the generations that follow and 
harp against the ages that 
pass over, and made to stay for ever there, and not to some poor 
fabrication of stone and mortar that dures but for a century or so, 
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and whose builder's proudest boast might well be that ho had Inade 
sOlllething like a mountain! ' 
'That's so !' said the man frOln Little Rock, 'Ärkansaw.' 
Orthodocia shuddered, and consulted her nluse further in silence, 
while the dull red along the frontier east burned higher, flinging a 
tinge of itself on the foam of the narrow pale-green river that went 
tearing past, and outlining purple bulks among the mountains that 
lay between. There was something theatrical about the masses of 
unharmonised colour, the broad effects of light and shadow, the silent 
pose of everything. It seenled a great drop-curtain that Nature 
would presently roll up to show us something else. Änd in a mo- 
lIlent it did roll up or roll away, and was forgotten in one tall peak 
that lifted its snow-girt head in SUpreIl1est joy for the first baptisnl 
of th
 sun. It was impossible to see anything but the flush of light 
creeping down and over that far solen1n height, tracing its abutments 
and revealing its deep places. It seemed so very near to God that 
a wordless song caIne from it, set in chords we did not know. But 
all the air was sentient with the song. . . . 
, How nlany feet, naow, do you suppose they give that mountin ? ' 
said the man from Little Rock, 'Arkansa,v.' 
Orthodocia and I stood not upon the order of our going, but went 
at once, vowing that it would be necessary to live to be very old in 
order to forgive that man. 
Field is a little, ne,v place on the line, chiefly hotel, where I re- 
111ember a small boy who seemed to run frOln the foot of one moun- 
tain to the foot of another to unlock a shanty and sell us some apples 
at twenty-five cents a pound. But Field is chiefly Inemorable to us 
as being the place where the engine-driver accepted our invitation 
to ride with him. He was an amiable engine-driver, but he re- 
quired a great deal of persuasion into the belief that the inlaid box 
upholstered in silk plush and provided with plate-glass windows that 
rolled along behind, was not indisputably the best place fron1 ,vhich 
to observe the scenery. ' You see, if you was on the ingin' an' 
any thin' 'appened you'd come to smash certain,' he obser\Ted cheer- 
fully but implacably. ' Besides, it's ag'inst the rules.' 
'Vhereupon we invoked the aid of a certain Superintendent 
of l\lechanics, who was an obliging person and interceded for us. 
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· YOU FEEL WITH WONDER THAT YOU ARE NOT DOING ANYTmNG VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY AFTER ALL.' 
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'Lady 1\Iacdonald did it,' he said, instancing the wife of our Premier, 
'and if these young ladies can hold on '-he looked at us doubtfully, 
and Orthodocia imnlediately gave hill} several exalnples of her extra- 
ordinary nerve. 'Ve coveted a trip on the pilot-in vulgar idiOIll 
the cow-catcher-a heavy iron projection in front of the engines in 
Alnerica, used to persuade wandering cattle of the company's right 
of way. JHy argument was that in case of danger ahead we could 
obviously jump. The engineer appreciated it very reluctantly, and 
begged us on no account to jump, obviously or any way. And we said 
've wouldn't, with such private reservations as 'we thought the situa- 
tion warranted. Finally we were provided with a cushion apiece 
and lifted on. To be a faithful historian I nlust say that it was 
an uncomfortable moment. "\Ve fancied we felt the angry palpita- 
tions of the monster we sat on, and we couldn't help wondering 
whether he might not resent the liberty. It was very like a personal 
experinlent with the horns of a dragon, and Orthodocia and I found 
distinct qualms in each other's faces. But there was no time for 
repentance; our nlonster gave a terrible indignant snort, and slowly, 
then quickly, then wit.h furious speed, sent us forth into space. 
N ow, I have no doubt you expe
t lne to tell you what it feels 
like to sit on a piece of black iron, holding on by the flagstaff, with 
your feet hanging down in front of a train descending the Rockies 
on a grade that drops four and a half feet in every hundred. I 
haven't the yocabulary-I don't believe the English language has it. 
There is no terror, as you wight imagine, the hideous thing that in- 
spires it is behind you. There is no heat, no dust, no cinder. The 
cool, delicious mountain air flows over you in torrents. You are 
projected swiftly into the illimitable, stupendous space ahead, but on 
a steady solid basis that nlakes you feel with SOIne wonder that you 
are not doing anything very extraordinary after all, though the 
Chinese na vvif'S along the road looked at Orthodocia and me as if 
'we were. That, howeyer, was because Orthodocia's hair had conle 
down and I had lost 111Y hat, which naturally would not tend to inl- 
press the Celestial mind with the propriety of our mode of progres- 
sion. '\Ve were intensely exhilarated, very cOlnfortable and happy, 
and felt like singing something to the rhythmic roar of the train's 
acconlpaniment. 'Ve did sing and we couldn't hear ourselves. The 
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great armies of the pines began their lll::trch upwards at our feet. 
On the other side the range of the stately Selkirks rose, each sheer 
and snowy against the sky. A riyer foamed along beside us, beneath 
us, beyond us. 'Ye were ahead of everything, speeding on into the 
heart of the nlountains, on into a wide sea of shining mist with 
white peaks rising out of it on all sifles, and black .firs pointing 
raggedly up along the nearer slopes. ..A, snlall cave in a projecting 
spur, dark as Erebus; the track ,vent through it, and in an instant 
so did we, riding furiously into the echoing blackn
ss with a wild 
thought of the possible mass of fallen-in débris which was not there. 
Orthodocia and I wondered simultaneously, as ,ve found out after- 
wards, what we should do if the rightful occupant of the cow-catcher 
-namely, the cow-should appear to cJainl it. It was Í1npossiùle 
to guess. I concluded that it would depend upon how much 1'00111 
the cow insisted upon taking up. If we could conle to terms with 
her, and she didn't n1Índ going 'heads and tails,' she would find a 
few inches available between us ; otherwise-but it would be un- 
pleasant in any event to be n1Ïxed up in an 
affair of the sort. Cows suggested bears, /
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· A BEAR WAS A GOOD DEAL 
lORE PROBABLE EPISODE TlI.-\
 A COW.' 
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bear suddenly hurled in 
,vould he feel fear, or 
wrath 
 Would he connect 
astonishment with the inl- 
of his disaster, or ,vould 
with us as fellow-victims 
trapped further back 
 
In either case, would he 
make any demon- 
stration 
 These 
considerations so 


Supposing a 
to our society, 
amazement, or 
us in displeased 
mediate cause 
he sympathise 
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'THE RIGHTFUL OCCUPANT OF THE COW-CATCHER.' 


,vorked upon IllY ulind that I actually expected the bear. In imagin- 
ation I saw him tramping through the undergrowth to meet the great 
surprise of his life and of mine, and my synlpathy was divided 
between us. I dwelt with fascination upon certain words of an 
Alnerican author-' And the bear was coming on,' and I thought of 
the foolhardiness of travelling on a cow-catcher wit.hout a gun. With 
an imaginary rifle I despatched the gross receipts of the cow-catcher 
for a week with great glory. I wondered ,vhat would be said in 
our respective honle circles if the bear really came on. And as we 
alighted at The Glacier I confided to Orthodocia my bitter regret that 
he did not come. 
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VI 


IT was a strange thing to find there in the silent solelnn heart of 
the Rockies, under the great brow of one lllountain and among the 
torrent-washed feet of its fellows, an elaborate little hostelry which 
pretended to be a Swiss c7
âlet to match the scenery. One admires the 
châlet idea exceedingly from the outside, but with an entire and 
thorough appreciation of the inconsistencies of the inside, which in- 
clude various attractions and conveniences unknown to the usual 
Swiss châlet-from electric bells and hot-water baths to asperges 
glacées and pretty American waitresses with slnall waists and high 
heels to bring it to one. The conception cannot be defended on 
artistic grounds perhaps, but one must be far gone in æstheticism 
Dot to approve it on general principles. I must be pardoned for in- 
troducing the hotel at this point, for there was really nothing else 
to introduce, except the' Loop' and the Great Glacier itself, which 
is its own post-office address. The Loop occurs a mile or two fur- 
ther on, and is as wonderful a convolution in engineering as any 
successful candidate could make in politics immediately after an 
election. We walked down to inspect this railway marvel the even- 
ing we arrived, while yet the thought of the bear that we n1ight 
have n1et on the cow-catcher dwelt in our imaginations. Twilight 
was coming down among the mountains that went straight and sheer 
up into the evening sky at our very feet, and the tall pines and 
shaggy juniper bushes behaved in an extraordinary manner. In 
consequence of these things, Orthodocia and I saw five bears apiece 
and ran all the way back with the ten in hot pursuit: which is 
one reason why I can't adorn this page with an exact description of 
the remarkable engineering feat we went to see. But the bears are 
worth something. There was one more, by-the-way, a baby-bear 
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chained up in the hotel grounds, who would tear one's clothes in the 
cunningest way, in as nlany places as one would permit, for an 
apple. In Orthodocia's note- book he figures as t.he eleventh bear W9 
experienced in the Rockies: but this being a sober chronicle I 
prefer to gives its readers what might be called the benefit of the 
doubt. 
Next morning we sallied forth to clÍ1nb the Glacier. 'Ye took '1 
small boy as a mere formality on account of the bears, but we found 
him useful before long on other accounts. For, while horses and 
mules are promised to convey the tourist of next year to the base of 
the phenomenon aforesaid, the tourists of last year had to walk ; 
and the walk is a two-n1Ïle climb, more properly, over rocks, across 
(by stepping-stones) the torrent that the sun sends down from the 
Glacier every day, and under Douglas firs that tower seventy feet 
above you, with the sunlight filtering down through them upon 
mosses that are rnore vividly, vitally green than anything I ever saw 
out of British Colunlbia. The grÏ1ny sn1all boy's grimy sll1all hand 
as he skipped frolll rock to rock over the clear green ,vater that 
swirled past them, was an invaluable Inenlber. A sll1all dog was 
attached, necessarily, I suppose, to the slllall boy-an alarmist snlall 
dog, who persisted in nlaking wild excursions into the forest, bark- 
ing volubly in the distance, and adding potential bears to Ortho- 
docia's note-book. This is the way she put them down: 
Bear (7) 
But she used a lead pencil, and I dare say the interrogation point 
became obliterated in the course of time. 
We maintained our purpose of clill1bing the Glacier with the 
utmost steadfastness the whole way. In fact, we took it for granted 
that we should get to the top in the course of the morning-that 
everybody did-so confidently that we didn't think it necessary to 
mention the matter to the slna11 boy until we were almost there. 
The manner in which he received our intention was not encourag- 
ing. He ,vhistled. It ,vas a loud long contemptuous whistle, with 
a great deal of boy in it : and we resented it, naturally. 
, 'Vhat do you mean l' said OrtÌlOtlocia. 'Don't people usually 
go up 1 ' 
'Naw !' 
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C lIas nobody ever got to the top? That's just like you Alneri- 
cans! '-to nle-' 'Vhat do you think Providence gave you moun- 
tains for, if he didn't intend you to clinlb them 1 I suppose'- 
scornfully-' you're waiting for sOluebody to put up "elevators" 
for you ?' 
'Y e-p-N o-p ! ' answered the snl3.11 boy, a trifle confused. 
'Three or four English blokes went up explorin'this sunInler, but 
not this way. They went round sonIehow'-describing an indefi- 
nite arc with his arnl-' an' it took 'enl ten days. Found a bed of 
ice up there seven n1Ïle wide, an' Inountin sheep that jest stood still 
an' got shot, lookin' at !em. Ladies,' continued the sInall boy, ,vith 
mighty sarcasm, 'ginerally git s'fur's this. Then they say, " flow 
perfeckly lovely!" an' go back to th' 'tel. Ladies ain't nleant fer 
eXplorin'. I ain't ben up there myself yet, though.' 
Thus consoled, we decided that life nlight lIe worth living eV('ll 
without including the conquest of the Great Glacier of the Rockies. 
It looked rather a big phenomenon to take liberties with when we 
arrived at its base, though Orthodocia ascended it to a height of at 
least five feet and was brought down again in safety by the small boy. 
Its wavelike little hollows were slippery and ankle-breaking, and 
great cracks yawned through it suggestively. On close inspection 
it was a very dirty Glacier indeed, to look so vast and white anù 
awful a little way off, though the torrent that rushed frOln its feet 
down through the valley to the canyon of the Fraser was clear as 
crystal. Being athirst., we wanted to drink the glacier wa.ter, but 
tl
e snIall boy, for ,,-horn we were be.Çinning to acquire a prodigiou'5 
respect, would not pern1Ït this. ' Snow-water,' he said, would give 
us fever-,ve must find a spring. Then we entered, an(l sat down 
in a beautiful blue ice-cave under the Glacier, fell into the usual 
raptures an ice-cave inspires, and took two bad colds which lasted 
longer. 
'
rhe windows of our special corner of the cltûlet were low and 
broad, and the mountains that were gathered about brought night 
down soon. "\Ve leaned out, and looked and listened, after the last 
tourist soul besides ourselves had closed his door on his dusty boots 
and sought repose. The moonlight gleamed broadly on the still 
gray sea in the gap; a shining white line chased itself, ll1urnluring, 
E 
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down the dark height before us; over the Inighty head of 'Sir 
Donald' a single star hung luminous. 'Ve left our shutters ,vide 
for the song of the one and the benediction of the other. 
There is a satisfaction that is difficult to parallel in getting as far 
as you can go. Orthodocia and I felt it when we had left the snow- 
capped mountains, in their stern, ren10te, inaccessible beauty, be- 
hind, and sped through the softer, kinder, cloudier heights of the 
Yale Canyon to Vancouver. ,..,.. ancouver is the end of things gene- 
ral1y, in so far as the C.P.R. and the DOll1inion of Canada are con- 
cerned, and the end of our duties and responsibilities, as indicated 
by our tickets. 'Ye rejoiced in the final surrender of our tickets. A 
through ticket is a confining nuisance. So long as one has it, one is 
obliged to liye up to its obligations to travel; it is always staring 
out of one's pocket-book in any pleasant halting-place a mute 
'Come on !' It ,vas a pleasure to survey the Pacific Ocean in the 
full knowledge that though we fully intended to cross it in the course 
of tinle, it had no claims on us. 
For we decided not to ' catch' the ship that was to bear us fleetly 
Nippon-ward in the fond imaginations of our relatives next day. 
Vancouver was an original town to Orthodocia, whose fornler muni- 
cipal associations had at least three centuries of blue mould on them, 
and we tarried in that place a fortnight, which is the space between 
the sailings of the ships. If Orthodocia had travelled in the 'Vestern 
United States she would probably not have found Vancouver so 
remarkable a centre of enterprise; but she had not. Therefore our 
infant prodigy burst upon her gloriously, with all the advantage of 
sharp contrast with her native 'Vigginton, and she found its aCCOlll- 
plishments quite fascinating. 'Two years old,' she murmured, 'and 
eight thousand people! Extraordinary!' And it was exhilarating 
to be in a place whose vigorous young vitality is so strong as to get 
into one's own blood someho,v, and give it a new thrill, especially 
for sober-going Canadians, whose lack of 'go' has always been the 
scoff' of their American cousins. Vancouver's enterprise was a 
revelation to Orthodocia, and she took to it in a manner which 
.was a revelation to me. I think that any inquiring spirit who 
wanted infonnation about the municipal history of Vallcouver from 
the beginning could hardly fail to find most of the leading facts In 
E2 
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her note-book-bridges, roads, new industries, comnlercial blocks 
and all. 'Vhene'er we took our walks abroad, Orthodocia had a 
new point of interest to direct them to; but 
,vhat charmed her most ,vere the unbuilt city I / 
squares, still dotted with the stumps ./ " r i 
and green with the ferns of 
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drive round it, where they show you trees fifty and sixty feet in girth, 
and the pale green moss hangs its banners everywhere between you 
and the far blue sky, and the grouse rises and the squirrels skip, 
and on the broad waters beside you whole fleets of wild duck sail 
within gun-shot-my misgivings were justified. 
'I anl going,' said Orthodocia, with a little air of decision, 
c to in vest.' 
, You are not,' I replied, with calnlness. 'I do not propose to 
bring the gray hairs of 1\11'. ancll\Irs. Love down in poverty as ,veIl 
as sorro'v to the grave by countenancing any such Inad proceeding. 
You are not.' 
'Vhereupon Orthodocia began to discuss the scenery. I don't 
know a more aggravating thing than to have the person to whose 
views on any given subject you have just expressed the most deter- 
mined opposition, abruptly turn the conversation into the channel 
of the scenery. I returned several times to the charge. I asked 
Orthodocia if she didn't kno\v that people who invested always lost 
their money. I spoke of taxes and repairs, and drew a feeling pic- 
ture of 1\11'. and 1\lrs. Love in connection with the vVigginton work- 
house. I begged her to renlenlber the South Sea Bubble, which was 
the only disastrous conlmercial enterprise that occurred to me at the 
time. Responsive to which, Orthodocia believed we should have rain! 
Kext morning Orthodocia introduced to nle in the hotel corri- 
dor a person whom I knew at a glance to be a real estate agent. 
He was regarding Orthodocia in an interested way, and she was 
putting down figures in her note-book. lIe had gray hair, and he 
looked like a gentlenlan, but I was certain that this was superficial 
and that Orthodocia was being robbed. Remonstrances were useless 
at that point, however, so I retired with the air of a person who 
,va-shes her hands of it. Later, ,vhen I had brought myself to the 
point of referring to the subject again, I said to Orthodocia: 'l\ly 
dear lunatic, how nluch has that sharper induced you to throw 
away in town lots l' or words to that effect. 
, Oh, I haven't bought yet,' she said airily; 'I was only nlaking 
inquiries.' 
I think five real estate agents sent up their cards to Orthoclocia 
in the course of the next 1l10rning, and she saw thelll all politely and 
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smilingly, with constant references to her note-book, coming up 
after each interview ,vith a slnaH excited spot of colour on each 
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c IS
'T IT DELIGHTFUL TO BE SITTING ON AN AMERICAN STUl\IP OF ONE'S 
VERY OWN?' 


cheek, and much amusement in her eyes. But it was two days 
before she bought. 'I'll show you Iny lot,' she said, in a stroll be- 
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fore dinner-which was the first I had heard of it-and struck oft 
into the cleared wilderness which then represented most of Lothsides 
of Granville Street. 'As far as I can tell it's somewhere about 
here,' and Orthodocia sat down on one of the neater stumps and 
Inade a comprehensive curve with her parasol. ' Isn't it delightful 
to be sitting on an American stump of one's very own 
 ' 
'I don't know,' I answered grinlly. 'But you had better 
arrange to spend the rest of your time in Vancouver in the enjoy- 
ment of that peculiar satisfaction, for it is probably the only one 
you'll ever get out of your bargain.' 
'I'm afraid I can't,' regretfully. ' You see it won't be mine. 
I'm going to sell it.' 
'ARE you 
' derisively. ' 'Vhen 
 To whonl 
 For how 
m uch 
 ' 
, You'll see,' answered Orthodocia cheerfully, gathering a scrap 
of flowering weed fronl her own property, and pressing it between 
the memoranda in her note-book. 
Next day l1lY practical young English friend froln St. Eve's-in- 
the-Garden, 'Vigginton, Devon, whom I was to protect frorn extor- 
tionate cabmen and foolish bargains in curios, luade a little addi. 
tion to these luemoranda. Then she eXplained thenl to me, very 
neatly and carefully, showing a net pro?t in the purchase and sale 
of her slllall stulnpy lot of forty pounds. 
Don't inquire of me how she did it. I didn't ask her. I only 
know that she bought of one real estate agent and sold to another, and 
that she was an object of interest to the guild frOlu that tÜue until 
,ve sailed. For me, I retired into nothingness, only meekly remark- 
ing that I supposed she would invest again, of course. 
'N 0,' said Orthodocia thoughtfully. 'I believe not. You see 
I'll want SUt;h a quantity of tea-cups in J apa.u.' 
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1'1\1 afraid I 111USt skip the trip fronl Vancouver to Yokohama. In 
the journey to J apal
 a disproportionate a1110unt of tinle seelns to be 
spent upon the Pacific Ocean. It is an outlay upon which there is 
no return, an inroad upon one's capital of days and weeks which 
does not justify itself in any way except in its unavoidableness. It 
lllakes a period of tossing chaos in one's life that must always stand 
for an indefinite nun1ber of n1Ïssed experiences, and the only thing 
I have to say in favour of it is that the period is a week shorter 
frOlll Vancouver than from San Francisco. There are SOlne people 
who like sea voyages, long sea voyages. I do not, and I decline to 
write pleasantly of the Pacific Ocean. \Vhat I would like to do is 
to nothing extenuate, and to set down a great deal in malice. That 
I refrain is due not to any blandishn1ents of an occasional day of 
fine weather 011 that n1Îsnanled Lody of water, but to the achnonitions 
of a conscience born and brought up several thousand miles east of it. 
]\[oreo\7er, there is nothing to tell of this titne during which 
nature is revealed to you all in tossing gray and white, framed in a 
porthole, and you note resentful1y how perfunctory is the almond-eyed 
syn1pathy of the Chinaman who COlnes inconscquently into your 
cabin and goes illogically out and rCluarks between times, '\Y elly 
sea-chick welly long time! Iss ship welly lole !' Nothing, that is, 
that ,vould interest anybody. Assuredly one does not sail across 
the Pacific to write accounts of the diversity of the scenery. I might 
tell you about ourselves, llleaning the passenger list, but there were 
so few of us that we grew to criticise one another cordial1y before we 
sighted land, and I can't trust my impressions as being unprejudiced. 
I might talk of the books we had with us, but they were chiefly 
pirated editions of 'TIobert Elsmere,' and I do DOt propose to adll 
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anything from what I heard about it to the acclunulation of critical 
matter that already surrounds that rmnarkable work. I would sug- 
gest to intending travellers, however, that 
it is not quite the kind of fiction for a sea- 
voyage. It precipitates polen1Ïcs, and there 
grows up a coolness between you and the 
person w hose steamer-chair you find Inost 
cOlnfortable. 
For the first four or five days 
I remember the atInosphere was blue with 
dognla of one sort or another, all (1 there 
was a suggestion of aggrieved Cal vinislll in 
the way our only missionary threw the 
volulne overboard. The lllere possession of 
the book ",'as enough to entitle people to 
vehenlcnt opinions of it, and this is fortu- 
nate, since for an ocean novel it is rather 
stiff' reading. The critic anlongst us most 
disputative of its positions was content to leave it at the bottonl of 
his valise. 
For incidents, there was the day the steward Inade ahnond-taffy, 
or 'toffee,' as Orthodocia had been brought up to pronounce it-the 
clay we hemmed the captain's handkerchiefs-the day the Chinaman 
died and went to Nirvana, and was enlbalmed and put in the hold- 
the last day, when we learned the delicious, palpitating excitement 
of being twenty-four hours from the Land of the Rising Sun-the 
last day and the last night, when the nloon danced in the rigging, 
and we sat in the very point of the bows together, Orthodocia and 
I, and wondered how we should ever get to sleep, and watched the 
grayer line against the sky where slept that strange Japan. 
* 
 * * * . 
, Perhaps,' said I, 'it i
 the bill! ' 
'This is a European hotel,' remarked Orthodocia, scornfully. 
She stood in an apartnlent of the' Grand' of Y okohalna half an hour 
after we had landed. ' They wouldn't send their bills in Japanese. 
Besides, it's a little premature, I think. 'Ve haven't been in the 
country twenty 111inutes yet. nut it Dlay possibly be a form of 
extortion practised by that boLbing person with a full moon on his 
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head that pulled us from the wharf in his perall1bulator. So far as 
I am concerned '-emphatically-' he shall not have another penny. 
I am under the impression no\v that go-jiu-sen-go-rin \vas altogether 
too much to give hiIn. It sounds like the price of land in LOlllbard 
Street. You can do as you like.' 
Thus privileged, I turned the bit of pasteboard over and read on 
the other side a legend in English to the effect that the gentleman 
downstairs represented a certain sltÏ1nbun in Tokio. Now shÙnbun 
being interpreted means newspaper. 
'Orthodocia,' said I, solemnly, 'this is no overcharge. It's some- 
thing much worse. It's a reporter. "\Ve are about to be interviewed 
--in Japanese. If he succeeds in getting anything out of us, how- 
ever, it \vill be extortion indeed.' 
Orthodocia turned pale. 'He will denland impressions,' she 
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said. 'They always do. Have you got any convenient 
 Could 
Y01J lend me one 
 ' 
"\Ve do not know to this day to \vhat circunlstance we owed the 
honour of appearing in print in J apan-w hether we were 111istaken 
for individuals of distinction, or whether \ve \vere considered 1'e- 
Inarkable on our own merits on account ùf being by ourselves; but 
we went downstairs fully believing it to be a custom of the country, 
a rather flattering custom, to which \ve were nluch pleased to con- 
form; and this is a true chronicle of what happened. 
It was a slender, round-faced youth who made his deprecating 
bo\v to us in the drawing-room. His shoulders sloped, his gray-blue 
kimona lay in narrow folds across his chest like what the old- 
fashioned people at home used to call a sontag. American boots 
\vere visible under the skirt of the garn1ent, and an American stiff 
felt hat reposed on the sofa beside hinl. His thick short black hair 
stood crisply on end, and out of his dark eyes slanted a look of 
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modest inquiry. He was the most unaggressive reporter I have 
ever seen. His boots and his hat were the only things about hilTI 
that I could connect with journalism, as I had previously been ac
 
quainted with it. 
, How do you do 
 ' I said, seeing that the silence must be broken 
and the preliminaries gone through with by somebody. 
, Yes!' he responded, with an amiability that induced Orthodocia 
to get up hurriedly and look out of the .window. 'Did the radies 
arrive to the Duke of Westminster 
' looking froln one to the other 
of us. 
, We believe they did!' gasped Orthodocia, and immediately 
looked out of the window again. I edged my chair toward the other 
window. Then the cloven foot appeared in the shape of a note-book. 
He produced it with gentle ostentation, as one would a trump card. 
The simile is complete when I add that he took it frOIl1 his sleeve. 
'How old is rady 
' calmly, deliberately. 
, I-I forget,' falsified this hi::;torian; , forty - fì ve, I believe.' 
The reporter put it down. 
, Other rady, your friend-not so old 1 Older 
 lVlore old 
' 
, I am twenty-two years of age,' said Orthodocia, gravely, with a 
reproachful glance at me, 'and I weigh ten stone. Height, five feet 
eight inches. In shoes I am in the habit of wearing fives; in gloves, 
six and a half.' 
The reporter scribbled convulsively. 
'Radies will study Japanese porryticks-please say.' 
, I beg pardon 
 ' 
, Yes.' Fills another page. 
Orthodocia, suavely: 'Are they produced here to any extent 
 ' 
, We have here manyporryticks- ribarer, conserva ti ve, monarchist.' 
, Oh !' more recourse to the window. 
, Orthodocia,' I said, severely, 'you lnay not be aware of it, but 
your conduct is throwing discredit upon a person hitherto fairly 
entitled to the world's good opinion-which is me. Continue to be 
absorbingly interested in that brick wall, and allow llle to talk to 
the gentleman.' 
, '\tVe have cOllle,' I said, distinctly-Orthodocia bears testimony 
to the fact that I said it distinctly-' to see Japan as far as Japan 
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,vill pennit. lIer politics, systenl of education, customs, and arts 
will be of-ahmu-interest to us. \Ve cannot truthfully say that 
'we expect to penetrate more deeply into the national life than other 
travellers have done. In repressing this expectation ,ve claim to be 
original. \Ve confess tha.t our impressions will naturally be super- 
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· now OLD IS BADY?' 


ficial, but ,ve hope to represent the crust so charmingly that nobody 
will ask for any of the-interior-of the-well, of the pie.' 
, That's equivocal,' said Orthodocia, 'and ridiculous.' 
'N otwithstanding the well-known reticence of the Japanese,' I 
continued, , we hope to meet SOlne of them who will show us some- 
thing 1110re of their dOlllesticity than we can see through the win- 
dows.' 
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· You will acquire ranguage of Japan 
' 
'N ot all of it, I think. It seenlS a little difficult, but n1usical- 
much more musical than our ugly English,' interposed Orthodocia. 
, Yes. \Vill you the story of your journey please say 1 ' 
, Certainly. 'Ve CaIne frOIll l\Iontreal to Vancouver by the 
C.P.R.-that is the best \Vestern railroad on the continent because 
it is built with English capital,' bombastically. 'Some people say that 
you neyer would have heard of Canada in Japan but for the C.P.R., 
but I am told that they are mostly jealous Republican Americans.' 
The reporter bowed. 
, \Ve travelled three thousand nine hundred miles by this route 
across the N orth-"\V est and through 
the Rocky l\iountains.' Here ttJ 
Orthodocia dwelt upon the remark- 
 
able snow-sheds for protection f1
 
against avalanches. She wellt 011 ill 
with vague confidence to speak of 
the opening up of trade between rm 
tIn 
Canada and Japan by the ne"w rail- m 
way and stemllship line, and I added "r.! 
;r9J
 
:t few rmnarks about the interest 
ií 
in Japanese art that existed in '1 1 
l\Iontreal, and the advisability of the 1m 
Japanese establishing firms of their 
+I 
own there; while the reporter OJ] 
flattered our eloquence by taking 
 
-YÄ 
. 
down notes enough to fill a quarto -"-. 
volume. 'Ve had neyer been in- @ ; M 
1JU c' 
 
terviewed before-we might never t;... 
 
 
be again -and we were deterlnined m
 õ 
to make the occasion an illustrious ftR '" 
one. "\Ve were quite pleased with tE L 
ourselves as the nice little crea- 
ture bowed himself out, prOIllising 
to send us the fortunate shimbun which would publish the intervie,v, 
with a translation of the sallIe, a day or two later. 
I suppose it was Orthodocia's effect upon him-the effect I had 
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begun to :find usual-but he didn't send the shi1nb7.ln; he brought 
it next morning with much apology and nlany bows. I have before 
me a pencilled document in the handwriting of three persons. The 
document contains the interview as it was set down in the language 
of the translator, who sat ,vith an expression of unruffled repos
, 
and spake aloud from the shÏ1nbnn which he held in his hand. 
S0111etinles Orthodocia took it down, sometimes he took it down 
hinlse1f, sometimes I took it down while Orthodocia left the 1'00111. 
The reason for this will perhaps be self-evident. Orthodocia and I 
possess the doculllent in turns, to ward off low spirits. "\Ve have 
only to look at it to bring on an attack of the wildest hilarity. 
The report
r came entirely in Japanese costume the second tinIe, 
and left his wooden sandals outside on the stairs. He left nIost of 
his English there, too, apparently, but be bowed all the way frolu 
the door to the middle of the apartment in a manner that stood for 
a great deal of po1ite conversation. Then he sat down and we sat 
down, and Orthoc1ocia prepared to transcdbe the inter\riew which 
had introduced us to the Japanese nation from his lips. It was a 
proud, happy mOlnent. 
The reporter took the journal .with which he was connected out 
of one of the long" graceful, flowing sleeves which Iuake life worth 
living for nlasculine Japan. He told us that it was the IIochi-Ilocl"i- 
Shi1Jlbun, and he carefully pointed out the title, date, beginning and 
eud of the article, which .we 11larked, intending to buy several copies 
of the paper and send theIl1 h01ne. 'Ve were anxious that the 
people there shouJd be kept fully enlightened as to our 11lovelnents, 
and there seeuled to ,be a great deal of detail in the article. Its 
appearance was a little sensational, Orthoc1ocia thought, but she 
silently concJuded, 'with her usual charity, not to blame the reporter 
for that, since he couldn't possibly be considered responsible for the 
exaggerations of the Chinese alphabet. 
'Yesterday,' translated the reporter solemnly-I nlust copy the 
document, which does not give his indescribable pronunciation-' by 
C
nada stealner radies arrived. The correspondent, who is me, went 
to Grand Hotel, which the radies is. Radies is of Canada and in- 
the-time-before of Engrand. They have a beautiful countenance.' 
Here the reporter bowed, and Orthodocia left the room for the 
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first time. I think she said she must go and get her pencil sharpened. 
She left it with me, ho,vever, and I took up .the thread of the inter- 
VIeW. 
'Object of radies' rocOlllotion, to make beautiful their n1Ïnds.' 
l\Iiss Elder-Rady answered," Our object is to observe habits, makings, 
and beings of the Japanese 
na tion, and to exalnine how 
civirisation of Engrand and 
America prevails alnong the 
nation. And other objects is 
to examine the art and dra 'w- 
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iug and education frOIn the exterior of the confectionery. In order 
to observe customs of Japan ,ve intend to rearn a private house.'" 
'Ve were getting on swilllmingly when Orthodocia reappeared, 
having recovered in the interval, and t.old the reporter that he Inust 
think foreigners very abrupt and rude, and that he really spoke 
English extrelnely well. To both of which ren1arks he responded, 
with a poJite suavity that induced 111e to turn my back upon her in 
an agony of suppressed feeling, 'Yes.' 
'l\Iiss Y - ounger-RadY-ll1easuring-ten-stone-and-wearing-six-shoes 
and-a-half, continue, "The rai-road between the l\Iontreal and 
Canada is passing-" , 
, I beg pardon,' said the unhappy Orthodocia, with an awful gal- 
vanislll about the corners of her 1110uth, 'I didn't quite catch what 
you said-I 11lean what I said.' 
The reporter translated it over again. 
, Perhaps,' said I, nervously, 'it's 
 ll1isprint.' 
, No,' the reporter replied grayely, 'l\Iiss Y ounger-RadJ.' 
'Gracious! ' said Orthodocia. 
, And if l)y the rai-road we eIuproy the stpalner, the COllnncrce of 
l\Iontreal and Japan will prevail. Correspondent asked to l\Ii
s 
Y ounger-Rady 111ay I heard the story of your caravansery 1 ' 
Orthodocia again retired. It was a little trying for me, but when 
he continued, 'She answered, "FrOIl1 l\Iontrcal to Canada the dis- 
tance is three thousand n1Ïres,'" I was glad she had gone. I atll 
afraid I choked a little at this point, for just here he decided t.o 
,vrestle with the pencil hilnself. \Vhen he handed the paper back 
again I read: '\Vhile ,ve are passing the distance between l\Iount 
Rocky I had a great danger, for the snow over the n10untain is fall- 
ing down, and the railroad shall be cut off. Therefore, hy the snow- 
shade, which is nlade by the tree, its falling was defend. Speaking 
finish. The ladies is to took their cara vansery attending among a. 
few days. Ladies has the liability of many news.' 
'That last item,' said Orthodocia, who had COlne in ,vith the ex- 
cuse of son1e tea, 'is frightfully correct.' 
Ha ving despatched the business of the hour and a half, the 
reporter began to enjoy hÏInself, while Orthodocia and I tried to seat 
ourselves where we couldn't see each other's faces in the mirror over 
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the mantelpiece. He drank his tea with his head on a leyel with 
the table, and if suction can express approval it was expressed. He 
said that there were fourteen editorial writers on his sltiTrl,bun, and 
that its circulation was one million. 'Vhich shows that for the soul 
of a newspaper man Shintois111 has no obvious advantages. lIe 
dwelt upon the ,veather for quarters of an hour at a tÌlne. The 
Japanese are such a leisurely people. He took more tea, l)y this 
time stone cold. He said he would bring a J apallese 'gentleIllan 
and rady , to see us, and in response to our inquiry as to whether the 
lady was the wife or the sister of the gentleluall, he said with gravity, 
'I do not know the rady's wife.' lIe asked us for our photographs, 
and when Orthodocia retired at this for the fifth time he thought she 
had gone to get then1, and stayed until I was conlpelled to go and 
pray her to return. It was the .'inging of the two o'clock lunch Lell 
that suggested to hinl that the day was waning, and tlutt perhaps he 
had better wan e too. 
I have told you about the reporter first, because in all the wonder 
of this quaint Japan, where one laughs lTIOre than anywhere else in the 
world, he was our earliest definite impression. '\Ve afterwards agreerl 
that the next reporter who was to be taken in instalnlents should be 
regularly apportioned beforehand, to prevent mutual recriminations. 
'Ve also decided never again to receive a native gentlenlan whose 
politeness would not permit him to go honle within half a day with- 
out a Japanese phrase within easy reach wh
ch would put an end to 
his sufferings. 


F 
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VIII 


ITwasfiveo'c!ock of th
t Novemher afternoon that found us 1110Urn- 
ing the progress of journalislll in Japan, and the dusk ,,,as creeping 
out anlong the quaint-curving tiled roofs and sago palms that I was 
trying to sketch fronl the upper verandah of the Grand Hotel, 
Yokohama. 
, Hurry! ' said Orthodocia, 'or it will be pitch dark when we get 
there, and our Japanese is not fluent.' 
'Ve were going to Tokio. N ow it does not particularly 11latter 
when one goes to Tokio frOlll Y okohaJna. If it is aùvisable to go at 
one, and lunch is late, why, say two; if at two one's gloves are 
l11Íssing, three will do; if sOlllebody calls at about that tÏ1lle there i:; 
no reason why one should not got at four. 'Ve had begun to go to 
Tokio, for example, when I became pencil-smitten of those clusterinJ 
eaves two hours before, and our various portmanteaux were still lying 
restfully on the verandah beside us. 
, 'Vhat if it is ! ' I responded, indicating a chimney, 'you forget 
that they all speak English ! ' 
It was our second day in Japan, and as 've haù been advised not 
to spoil the freshness of our inlpressions by seeing Europeanised 
Yokohama, "re had not seen it, but had devoted our entire attention 
to recovering from the Pacific-and the reporter. Our acquaint- 
ance with the natives of that remarkable and interesting country 
had been lin1Ïted, therefore, to the opportunities of the very European 
hostelry I have 111entioned. 
, I don't know,' said Orthodocia, thoughtfully, 'you ca.n't believe 
everything you reacl. For instance, we haven't nlet a single Japanese 
carrying a fan yet, and I was under the impression that they never 
went out without theln. I renwmber, however,' with a relieved ex- 
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pre5bion, 'the jinrikisha luan certainly swore in English with an 
adn1ÏraLle accent and idiol1l, and if the lower classes have acquired it 
so thoroughly, we may expect it as a matter of course an10ng po1ice- 
men and railway officials. A most extraordinary f1eople ! ' 
The manager of the hotel, the sole individual with whom we had 
a bowing acquaintance in the country, except our fellow passengers, 
who aU with one accord sought opposite ends of it at once, had 
advised us strongly to secure inllnediately the services of a guiùe, 
which he said was the' usual' thing to do. At these words I saw 
a peculiar expression attach itself to Orthodocia's under lip. It was 
a certain indrawing ''lith which I had grown fanÜliar, and it be- 
tokened decision. 
, The" usual" thing being precisely the thÌllg which we wish to 
avoid,' she said to me, 'I think we won't take the guide. Besides, 
we shall enter nlueh 1110re intiInately into the national life, as you 
told the reporter we were going to do, if we COll1e into personal con- 
tact with the people. Everybody knows, n10reover, how thoroughly 
easy it is for English people to get on in foreign countries. "Soap" 
and "beefsteak" have been incorporated into every language on 
earth, and with soap and beefsteak you can't be 'Very uncOlllfortable.' 
So we provided ourselves on the spot with a slllall paper-covered 
Look containing, we understood, a compendiun1 of all that is useful 
and elegant in the Japanese language. FrOll1 what we had read of 
the proficiency of the natives in our mother tongue, we would have 
expected rather to find it a 'Handbook of Popular Inaccuracies in 
English,' compiled by some one of theIn, which luight have been of 
DlaterÏal use in the construction of this present history. But such 
as it was, we trusted it, and I sketched 011. 
Notwithstanding Orthodocia's professed faith in the ease and 
comfort of our trip to the Japanese capital, she required a great 
lllany assurances from me to the effect that the rail way officials would 
Le certain to speak English to be induced to let ll1e finish lllY sketch. 
}'inally, howe\?er, it was finished, and we rode with ll1uch joy to the 
station, had heautifullittle Japanese labels which llleant 'Tokic' put 
on each of Orthodoeia's multitudinous boxes, and ''lere seated in the 
train just as the last glean1 of daylight departed, congratulating our- 
selves mióhtily upon our masterly 11lanagernent of our own affairs. 
F2 
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It was a good deal like travelling in a match-box, this first 
Japanese journey of ours. We were in a narrow-gauge little car, 
sittin 6 on a narrow-gauge little seat running lengthwise, opposite a 
yery slllaU Japanese gentlenlan, whose native costume was crowned 
l)y a noble Oxford Street' topper.' He held a Japanese newspaper 
in one hand and a cigarette in the other, and looked at us as if he 
had extracted quite all there was worth having in our civilisation. 
'\Ve wondered treillblingly if that was the paper containing the 
announcement that Orthodocia measured ten stone and wore six 
shoes and a half, and when he laid it down we tried to identify it ; 
but that ,vas impossible, since whichever way we looked at it it 
seemed to be upside down. Presently the engine gave a narrow- 
gauge little shriek, and we rattled off. It ,vas dark, very dark 
indeed. Outside we could see only an occasional gleam of the water 
that coyered the rice-fields, agricultural divisions about the shape 
and size of a schoolboy's slate. Occasionally we reached a group of 
1ulbous yellow lanterns that swayed and danced and ran madly 
about at the will of shadows with flowing sleeves, and there we 
stopped for a mOlllent, but never long enough to convince ourseh-es 
that this was Tokio and get out. '\Vhen we did arrive at Tokio there 
was no Inistaking it. 
You will remenlber the individual pieces and the aggregate of 
Orthodocia's luggage. ] t is necessary that you should renlember 
theIn, for I can't possibly take up my valuable space to the extent 
that would be necessary in order to enumerate them again. Ilnerely 
wish to state that we had theln all with us as the train arrived in 
Tokio, as well as nlY own lllodest itnpedimenta, to which a lady had 
added a small green trunk to be deli\7ered to a missionary friend in 
Japan. It was a great pleasure to undertake the comnlission; I set 
down the incidents and accidents of that small green trunk in no 
spirit of reproach, but because they seeIl1ed at the time, and seeln 
still, to have the itnportance of episodes to us. That small green 
trunk had be8n missing at the station in l\Iontreal, had been left 
hchilld in 'Y innipeg, had caught up with us at Corona, been identi- 
fif'd with difficulty at 'T ancouver, and had required the services' of 
fuur able-l}Üdied persons-the steward, the under-steward, the first 
nuÜp, and a Chinanw.n-to track it to its lair in the hold when we 
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arrivcd ill Y okohaIua. .A.s I said before, it was a pleasure to under- 
take that snHtll green trunk, but by this tÌIne it had bCCOllle a little 
wearing to the mind-anybody would have found it so. Our first 
anxiety, therefore, as we stepped out upon the broad, bright platfornl 
full of short gelltlelnen in long gowns, was as to the whereabouts of 
that erratic piece of luggage-whether it had finally COllie with us, 
or followed the natural bent of its vicious inclinations, and stepped 
off to spend the night at a tea-house son1ewhere on the way. 
I will say of the several people whom we asked to show us tllC 
baggage-room that they all bowed, and sOlne of theln smiled, while 
one or two even looked concerned, but none of thmn appeared ta 
have the slightest conception of what we wanted. 011e only re- 
garded us unpleasantly. This was a fierce-looking little J ap, with a 
great many gold buttons exuberating over his person, to wh01n we 
confidently presented our luggage checks. lIe was an omcer of the 
Imperial Household, and he did not take the checks. II e did not 
even bow. 
\Ve began to find oursel \Tes objects of increasing interest to these 
Llue-petticoated travellers with nothing on their heads, who iilleù the 
station with the gentle, uneven, deprecating click of their IllUltitu- 
dinous wooden sandals. IIaviug come to see curios, llot to represent 
them, we found the situation unaccountably reversed. It is a ,vise 
provision of nature that disposes the average young woman, by way 
of relieving her overstrained nerves, under circumstances particularly 
novel, to giggle. \Ve giggled, and felt our circumstances less ovu'- 
powering, whereupon the onlookers began to giggle too. 'Ve L'tughcd 
outright-they laughed outright; and presently we stood in convul- 
sions of mirth in the nlÌdst of a small nlultitude sÎInilarly convulsed. 
Then we remembered what we had been told of the extreulC]y 
sympathetic nature of the Japanese. Just as Ol'thodocia was 
threatening hysterics and I was considering their probaL]e effect 
upon the nation at large, I caught the glealn, under a lalnp-post afar 
off, of a familiar object. It was the green trunk, and I do not 
over-express our activity when I say that we lnade for it. Of course 
the multitude made for it too, but we were oùlivious to the ll.!.ulti- 
tude. It was not only the little trunk, but the big trunks and aU 
the portnlanteaux and bundles, and they were going on a succession 
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· ORTHODOCIA STERKLY 
SAT DOWN ON AS MA
Y 
OF THEl\! AS SHE CON- 
"EKIE?o;T1.Y COULD.' 
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of trucks ,ve kne,v not whither. 'Ye accon1panied theIn, however, 
and when they were finally deposited within a certain railing 
Orthodocia sternly sat down on as nlany of them as she conveniently 
could, while I looked further for the English-speaking population 
of Japan. I took n1Y little book, and walked into a room with a 
yery large weighing-machine and several very small gentleluen in it. 
They were all in native costume, and one of them, an ancient person 
with many wrinkles, sat at a desk with a box of India ink and a 
IH'ush before him, and a beaded frame like those the children learn 
the multiplication table on at home, which is the lightning calcu- 
lator of Japan. They all bowed in an abject Inanner, and dre,v 
their breath in rapidly between their teeth-a Japanese po1iteness, 
I learn
d afterwards. If you try it you will see that it suggests 
physical distress, danger, at all events something wrong. I didn't 
know exactly what I had done that was incorrect, and as nobody 
seemed disposed to do n1e any bodily injury on the .score of it, 
I selected the least decorated of the bowing uniforms this time, and 
presented our checks. l\Iight we leave all our baggage there until 
to-morrow, but one portmanteau and a ' roll-up' 1-pointing to it 
outside. The old gentleman got up and rustled out, inspected the 
pyramid, came back in perturbation of n1Ïnd,lnade a wild den1on- 
stration on his frame and a picture of a rookery on a strip of paper 
with his brush, pushed bis spectacles up on his forehead and looked 
at me. I repeated Iny request. Then the gentleluen all with one 
accord bowed, smiled, and said ' Ilai !' resull1ing the perpendicular 
and regarding me ,vith curiosity while I looked in my little book 
and found' Hai!' to be an expression of assent. This was encou- 
raging, so I went on. l\Iight the small green trunk be sent imme- 
diately to the lady whose address I would give 1 'llai!' Sweetness 
and light. l\Iight I take the portIllanteau in one jinrikisha, and my 
friend the shawl-strap in the other, to save jinrikisha fares 1 'Hai!' 
Beaming satisfaction at the arrangement. 
" Then,' said I, with triumphant urbanity, , will you send porters 
out there to bring in the luggage, and we will take ,vhat we want 
and leave the rest till to-lTIOrrOW, when we shall have secured a per- 
manent address 1 ' 
They all bowed and snlilecl again, and again they all said 'II (( i ! ' 
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but not OIle of them stirred. 1 began to lose faith in the Il1ol1osyl1able, 
picked ou t the smuHcst of the porters, turned hiIn carefully round 
Ly his sleeve, and 
pointed outside. 
He departed in- 
stantly, and pre- 
sently he reap- 
peared with five 
of his brethren 
trundling a truck. 
The baggage was 
011 the truck, and 
Orthodocia was on 
the baggage. 'I 
would not desert 
it,' she said, with 
pride. 'I thought 
they were emis- 
saries of SOll\C 
hotel! ' 
Beh old all the 
various pieces 
neatly and COIl- 
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see '-with a wild excursion into the little hanclbook-' what's to 
"keep," to "want," to "possess" 
-" Arimas" I-there now! These 
tlCO, (l'rint(ts! That s111a1l grf'en trunk-' 
, "Small" is "skoslty," , I interrupt, 'and it is getting on towards 
midnight.' 
, That skoshy green trunk you send by j-i-Jrrikislta '-going to the 
window and pointing out several rows of these vehicles to E'xplain to 
the Japanese what a jinrikisha is-' to 1\Iiss Robinson, J 0 Gakko 
-savey 1 At once. :Mjss Robinson will pay jinrikisha! ' 
, There now! '-turning to 111e-' I flatter myself the matter is 
settled. But you see you were quite wrong in thinking we could 
approach these people in English! ' 
'J o-Gak-ko !' repeats the old g(1ntlemal1 slowly and thought- 
fully, stroking his chin; 'J o-Gak-ko ! ' 
Enter an intellectual-looking little J apal1ese in trousers, about 
whose English there could be, therefore, no doubt. A conference 
between hirn and his fellow-officials, who are beginning to look 
burdened with the cares (If this world. 
'Please write your speakings,' he says to me, and with a dawl1illg 
hope I write my speakings, underlining the final destination of that 
sko
lty green trunk, and the fact that 
Iiss Robinson would be liable 
for all further charges thereupon. lIe looks at the speakil1gs in an 
interested way, and there is a pause, during which the porters re- 
spectfully take each piece of luggage and weigh it, apparent1y for 
their own private satisfaction, for nothing else comes of it. The 
youth in trousers says something confidentiaHy to the porters, and 
presently wishes to bow us to the platform where the jinrikishas arc 
waiting. ' nut the bag and shawl-strap!' we exclaÍ1u. ' Alright!' 
he answers suavely, 'I have give your inforIl1ations.' 
\Ve suffer ourselves to be seated in two little llt1nsonls leaning on 
their shafts at an angle of forty-five degrees with the pavement, 
which are the jinrikishas. 
, Sayonara!' bows the gentleman in trousers, which nleans 
, farewell.' 'Sayonæra!' exclailn all the rest, bowing in a last 
agony of amiability. 'Sayonæl'a!' says the old gentlelllan with the 
volun1Ìnous skirts and the spectacles, waving bis calculator. And 
'Sayonara!' we politely reply. 
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'JUCB PULLING AFTER US A SEPARATE PIECE OF - 
OUR HATED AGGREGATE,' 
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In an instant we are whirling after a swift pair of brown legs into 
the gemmy darkness of the Japanese night, sans any portmanteau, 
sans any shawl-strap whatever. 'Y 0 look back in helples
 reproach 
at the perfidious beings on the platforw, and straightway are like to 
expire in inextinguishable laughter. For away hehind us stretches 
a line of racing shadows, each pulling after us a separate piece of 
our hated aggregate, and bringing up the rear with a positive sn1Ìle 
of Inalicious satisfaction, that unspeakable skv::;h!J green trunk. 
* * * * * * * * 
Orthodocia was forbearing that night as she settled the jinrikisha 
Lil], which was large. She said nothing at all at the tin1e, but latf'r, 
when, in response to her request for a towel, they brought her a nice 
bowl of hot rice, she could not help ren1arking, in a casual way, 
, They all speak English -don't they 1 ' 
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WE would keep house. 
It arose in us suddenly and simultaneously, this feminine in.. 
stinct, as we rode through a sunny street in Tokio next morning, 
and would not down. The experience would Le valuable to us, we 
agreed. 'Ve nlight eyen Blake it valuaLle to other people by start- 
ing a domestic refol'ln l1l0Veulent, when we went honle, based on the 
Japanese idea. Life amounts to very little in this age if one cannot 
institute a refol'ln of son1e sort, and we were glad of the opportunity 
to identify ourselves with the spirit of the tinH's. 'Ve were thank- 
ful, too, that we had thought of a refonn before thC'y were all useù 
up by I1l0re enterprising persons, which seenlS to Le a contingency 
not very remote. 
1\Ioreover, though of course this was a secondary consideration, 
we could not help thinking that it would Le something of a joke. 
R aturally not a very great joke, since it nlust occur in a Japanese 
hOUSé, but a piece of ple
umntry that would not take up too Inuch 
roon1, and be warranted to go off without annoying the neighbours. 
'Ve had kept a dolls' establishment before, and it would be interest- 
ing to renew our extrelue youth by doing it again, this tÏIne in the 
capacity of the dolls. Perhaps, too, we could get a more satisfactory 
idea of the national life if we sat on the floor for our point of vie,v. 
And straightway we went to look at three 11l0dcst domiciles fro:n 
which the householders had gathered up their cushions and de- 
parted. 
'Ve rode several Iniles to the first, through endless wandering 
narrow streets of little constructions so like the one we went to see 
that Orthodocia declared it would Le fully ayear before we could avoid 
the most shocking intrusions by mistake. It looked in its unpainted 
gr
lyish- Lrown wooden personality like sOlnething he tween a s111all 
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North Anlerican barn and a large South Alnerican bird's-nest. It was 
a good deal overcome by its heavy tiled roof, ,vhich it wore helplessly 
crowded down over its eyes like an old hat nluch too big. It was 
one of a series that climbed at intervals up the side of a diminutive 
JTIountain, and a good deal of the n10untain ,vas attached to the 
pren1Ïses. 'Ve could go out every morning and watch the sun ris
 
from an altitude considerably higher than 
our own roof by simply ascending our 
1XLCk yard. I use that term with a sense 
of its vulgarity 
in theJ apanese 
connection. 
The back yard 
in the Anleri- 
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can sense IS 
as completely 
..........,. unknown to 
" 
:\ Japan as the 
'\ empty lobster-can that 
usually decorates it. 
A serious drawback 
to the eligibility of this 
house was the fact that 
the cook would run the risk of 
inundating a landscape garden, 
I 
",./ which had a beautiful lake in it 
as large ,round as a wash-tub, 
every time she thre,v out a pail 
of water. 'Ve could not live 
in constant dread of being 
s,vept into one of the neighbour- 
!ng moats by such a casualty, which nlight occur any day. True, 
there was a banlboo bridge over the lake, but we could not count 
with any certainty on escaping that ,yay. There was a gray and 
nlOssy stone watch-tower also where we nlÌght have hoped to take 
refuge, if either of us had been able to get into it. It commanded a 
beautiful view of all the scenery that went with the houRe. There 
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I AS WE RODE THROT.;'GH A sur;NY 
STREET IX TOKIO.' 
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were avenues of tea plants and forests of rose bushes, while here and 
there a solitary camellia lifted its proud and lonely head in the n1Ídst 
of a rocky waste at least two feet square. 'Ve never could sit under 
our vine and fig-tree; we would be altogether fortunate if we avoided 
stepping on theIne The vine was a wisteria trained gracefully over 
an arbour ahnost as large as a wood-box, and the fig-tree was an 
ancient pine, the tOplllost boughs of which waved quite three feet 
above their native Japan. 'Ye felt that to rent that garden would 
IJe to live out' Alice in 'Y onderland' daily. Nevertheless, we did 
not take it. It secnwd too llluch occupied when ,ve were in it. 
The uext house had no garùen but three chrysanthemuins and 
a well curb. These, howeyer, were so disposed as to give quite an 
arboreal effect to the front door and dispel the cOJll111ercial air of the 
neighbourhood, which was redolent of lllany things. The red and 
green and blue scales of a fish-shop glinted on one side of us, on the 
other little yellow piles of oranges and persinlnlons, opposite, the 
limp contents of a poulterer's establislnuent. A yard or two of 
octopus, a pink-billed heron, a 11l0nkey cutlet would be within our 
reach for breakfast any morning we chose to put our heads out of 
the window and order then1. The house was wedged in between 
two' godowns,' fireproof storehouses, black, heavy-walled, n1any- 
shuttered, not unpicturesque, which the average lleWCOll1er to Japan 
takes at once to be telnples. This nlÎniInised its chance of sharing the 
fate of the generality of Tokio houses-cren1ation every seven years. 
It nlaxiulised the rent, however, and did not induce us to take the 
house. As Orthodocia said, the provision would be of no benefit 
to us, since we had not the slightest intention of staying seven 
years. 
I aln afraid you Il1ust allow 111e the present tense again for our 
housekeeping in Japan. To live a week in Tokio is to forget entirely 
how one got there, and to write about it is to disbelieve that one 
has ever COlne away. The great purple stretches of the prairies are 
blurred like a badly-washed water-colour in 11lY recollection now, 
our gallant mounted policenlenare unifonned in flowing kinwno8 with 
hieroglyphics on their l)acks, the Blackfeet carryon fan flirtatjolls, 
the Rockies fOrIn a dissol "iug chain of Fusi - Yalllas, and even the 
Great Glacier, as I try to think about it, folds itself up and ret.ires 
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behind a lacquered screen in my imagination. There 111ay be such 
a continent as All1erica, where the inhabitants build for themselves 
hideous constructions of red brick and stone, sit down in thenl on 
four stiff legs instead of two flexible ones, and have neyer learned t3 
put a flower in a vase-one 11lay even have spent SOllIe part of a 
previous existence there, but one is quite willing to accept proofs to 
th3 contrary. There is a possibility of reality too in your big Lon- 
don with its shuffling nlultitudes. But there is nothing certain any 
1110re in the world except these pale half-lights that fall on the 
blackened tiles of the curving roofs of Tokio, creeping up to the 
faint yellow sky of a November evening, nothing but the swaying 
drops of light that begin to reel across the llloats, where the dark 
water under the arched bridges catches and holds thml1 undissolved 
for a fleet 11lOlnent, nothing but a queer white castle in a gnarled 
tangle of fantastic pine trees, a pair of illogical liquid brown eyes, a 
great gray stone image seated silent in a silent grove. 
Our Tokio address is Fuji-::\li-Cho, :K i-Cho-1\Ii, San-Jiu-Banchi, 
I{udan
 Kojimachi, Tokio-a great deal of locality for the size of the 
house. 'Vhen we have time and feel statistical, we intend to com- 
pute how often our address, if written out in full on strips of paper 
lulf an inch wide, would go round our residence. . It is a decidedly 
aristocratic locality. A moat runs opposite, beyond a wide SllloOth 
street, a Inoat with curving bridges and walls of huge stone blocks 
fitted together without nlortar, and green eUlbankments where the 
Japanese pine trees stretch their low flat dragon-like branches in 
luarvellous dark greens. And beyond the nloat rise the heavy 
curved roof and dead white walls of the l\likado's new palace, all 
gorgeous and European within, which Hio;; Ilnperial 
!ajesty can- 
not yet be induced to enter, doubtless prefClTing still the mats and 
fÍl'e-pots of his infancy. Plain two-storey barracks with lIi::; 
1\1 aje5ty's gold chrysanthenlulH blazing on thenl stretch in several 
directions, and all day long companies of small soldiers Inarch past, 
wearing their European jackets still a little slouchily, hut stepping 
forth with the l1l0St appro,-cd martial ferocity. N ow and then a 
Japanese officer trots by on horseback, erect, stern, sitting splendidly 
in a magnificent unifornl, and 1l10l'ning and evening the oddly fan1Ì- 
liar notes of the bugle float over the dark water and across the 
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multitudinous little sharp roofs 
of the city, which stretches 
seven square miles about our 
feet. 'Vhen the tide is in the 
nloat is a joy for ever. Faint 
gray lllists treinble over it in 
the Inorning, each Inist a sepa- 
rate plutn tasm, and through thenl 
the dusky wide-roofed temples 
rise, and the shaggy arms 
of the pine suggest thenlsel ves, 
and the water, full of beautiful 
pale half lights below, gives 
back among its deepest shadows 
a gleam of the gold that is 
broadening in the sky behind. 
In the evening the sky is red 
and the tangle of pines is black 
against it. A great ragged 
cro'v flaps lazily past the lo'v 
white Imperial walls, which 
cl uster thick in the darknef's 
of the water. And presently 
the paper lanterns begin 
to COlne out, pendulous 
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3. land ,vhere illumination is nleasured by thousand-candle power 
and ' turned on.' 
Our house has a ,vooden fence around it which reaches to the 
second storey. There is a swinging gate in the fence, which will admit 
us if we take our hats off. From the outside our habitation cannot be 
described as attractive. It is much too retiring. 'Vithin the fence 
the house proper disappears again behind a sort of shuttered shell, 
which is closed up at night, luaking our dOlnicile blankly unrespon- 
sive to the public eye. Orthodocia declares that d01llesticity in a 
house like this ought to be warranted to keep in any clilllate. And 
yet divorce is very common in Japan. 
Come inside. The vestibule, you see, is about the size of a pack- 
ing- box; ,ve are careful never to turn round in it. A pair uf 
ladder-like little stairs go straight up in front of you. The slide to 
the right leads to the kitchen-ah, the kitchen I-the slide to the 
left into the drawing-room. This apartnlent is neatly furnished 
with a picture. The picture represents a hermit in a severe spasnl, 
blowing a little imp out of hinl. Orthodocia says that in the sallle 
room with that hermit you really do not feel the need of ordinary 
drawing-ro01n garnishings. He is so tremendously eiTective. But I 
,vould like another picture showing him in a state of convalescence. 
Part of the walls are plastered and part of he3.vy paper panels. 
The plastered part runs two feet and a half round the roon1 at the 
top and all the way down one side, and is coloured a soft dull brown. 
The panels reach frOln the plaster to the floor, and are in delicate 
shades of biscuit-colour, decorated in silver. One of the 11103t 
graceful has rice straw waving over it in little bunches. The plas- 
tered side has two recesses divided by a bit of partition finished with 
the natural trunk of a quince tl'eð polished a deep reddish brown. 
The recesses are the S:1me height ag the panels, and along the inside 
of one of them, at the top, runs a dainty cabinet with sliding doors 
of pale blue, also decorated in silver. On the cedar floor below it 
Orthodocia has placed a single vase with two or three camellias in it. 
This is very Japanese. The other recess we have desecrated with a 
small American stove-profane but comfortable. The ceiling is in 
strips of natural wood delicately marked, of a lighter colour; the 
floor is covered with thick, soft yellowish straw mats, bound with 
it 
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blue cloth and joined together so as to make an artistic design, and 
the windows are simply panels divided into little panes and covered 
,vith the thinnest., nlost porous white paper. A yery pleasant sub- 
dued light conles through them. The windo,v panels slide in grooyes 
like the others, and the whole house is interco111nlunicative ; that is 
to say, if Orthodocia stands in the vestibule and strikes a match, I 
can tell in the seclusion of our relllotest aparhncnt on the next flat 
whether it lights or not. If 
you COlne upstairs you 111Ust 
wait until I get to the top 
to he out of danger of my 
heels. The steps are SlllOOth 
and polished, and very pretty 
to look at, no doubt, but it is 
a little trying to be 
obliged to take off 
one's slippers every 
morning and throw 
them to the bottom 
to avoid descend- 
ing à la toboggan. 
Our two small bed- 
r00111S are slightly 
less ornate repeti- 
tions of the salon 
below, only that 
the sl iding panels 
in various places 
disclose cupboards. 
In one you see, neatly rolled away, the Japanese quilted ji.Ûons 
of our nightly repose, in another the requisites of the toilet, in 
another a wardrobe, which represents Orthodocia reduced to her 
lowest denOlllination. 'Ye do not yet know our resources in cup- 
boards, or the precise walls to take down to go into any special 
apartment, and are constantly discoyeril1g new ones by getting 
into them by n1Ïstake. Yes, we have our don1estic difficulties 
-no household however hunlble is ,vithout them-but those 
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you l11..Ust hear another tilne. Shall I try to be polite to you In 
Japanese î 
Be good enough to favour our poor domicile by taking a 111 at. 
Doubtless your honourable feet are tired. This tea is worthless in- 
deed and green, yet deign to lnuisten your gracious lips \vith it, and 
make the cup a heirloonl in the fan1ily. 
Listen! That gentle melancholy twanging, ceasing, beginning
 
bpginning, ceasing, with plaintive indetermination-that is a J apan- 
ese maiden who lives Leyond the camellia hedge playing upon her 
samisen. You cannot see her, the leaves are too thick, but the 
timid lninor notes come over two or three at a tilue, and bring us a. 
fantastic sadness. 
You must be going 1 Ah, is it not well not to speak so 1 There 
is nothing under our humble roof that could possiLly please you, yet 
is it not well to wait a little 1 So desuka! 1 Sayonara! then-- 
sayonara! 


1 Is it so indeed 1 


G2 
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A GREAT boonl through tIle darkness a10ut our little house on the 
hill of Ieudan. Soft and slow it swept around us and past us and 
out over the sleeping city-the 11ll1fflecl Len of the Buddhist temple. 
I heard it in the Nirvana of 111Y dreanls, and woke to the agreeable 
discovery that I was still human and sinful. Neither had Ortho- 
(locia, peaceful on the floor beside nle, degenerated into the cater- 
pillar which I bad found so appropriate as her final state because 
she was always behindhand. Then I 
slept again, and walked with Buddha 
in a sacred grove and priced ricebowls 
under a baillboo tree. . .. And this 
was he .who stood in dark flowing 
roùes beside our very lowly couch, with 
one hand outstretched and something 
IUllJÍnous in the other. 
, l'egauti !' said the figure, 'Teg- 
(oni ! ' 


I closed my eyes and then I rubbed 
tlwm, for instead of fading away after 
the 111annerofpeople in dreanls, Buddha 
still stood with a halo rounel him saying persistently' Tega-mi ! ' 
'It's the cook,' renlarkeJ. Orthodocia, sudtlenly; 'and he's got a 
letter.' 
It was four o'clock in the nlorning, and the first nlail for the day 
had just been delivered by a postInan running at the top of his speed. 
For a nation disinclined to exert itself, this seemed enterprising. 
\Ve discoyered afterwards that the telegraph systern was one of ex.. 
treme leisure. 


A
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'The dawn scen1S to be delayed,' remarked Orthodocia after 
fcveral naps and further conversation; 'I wonder what has oc- 
curred ! ' 
Hours had elapsed and the faint gray 1ight that hung about one 
CCI ner of the room still sufficed only to make darkness visible. 'Let 
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us inquire! ' J said, and clapped my hands. It is one of the advan- 
tages of a Japanese house that your comn1ands reverberate in every 
quarter of it. Presently the wall opened, and a glossy black head 
appeared in the light it let in. The head was arrayed in a pattern 
very like the trefoil conveIÜiouaJised. with an adll1ixture of pink 
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beads and a rather warlike array of hairpins. It surmounted a 
shrinking little plUlllp figure that stole across tbe floor, let itself 
out through the windo'v ,vall, did a little mystprious pushing 
and sliding in the passage out- side, and in 
a moment our small apartment 1: , was flooded 
by the yellow sunlight of ten .:::..: '.." o'clock. 
r:

 k
 'Ve were 
- 

 
 ' .... " .: thus intro- 
'.'\ duced to the 
second of our 
domestics. 
'Ve did not know how 
111any there were. Our 
landlord, who was an obliging 
man, had engaged them for us. 
Her name was I
iku, which 
being interpreted is ' Chrysan- 
th('mU111.' 
'Ye dressed, assisted pro- 
fusely by ICiku, who surveyed 
each of our gannents as she 
took it out of the wall with an 
expression of awed humi 1 ity. 
Our toilet requisites were also 
very interesting to 
her, and she brought 
Orthodocia a spoon 
to take her tooth- 
powder in. '\-'- e 
stepped out of the 
window for a mo- 
ment to admire the 
view, and when we stepped in again, bed and bedclothes, pitcher 
and basin, everything had vanished into the all-capacious walls, and 
ICiku stood smiling in the 11lidcUe surveying the work of her hands. 
\Ve began to understand the time-hallowed emotions of Old 1tIother 
II u b bard. 


RIIW. 
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'Ve descended to the next floor, going downstairs backward ,vith 
care, as we had fortunately been educated to do on board the stealller 
coming over; and Orthodocia decided to explore the kitchen, ,vhile 
I took a nlat where nlY foreign personaJity would best balance that 
of the An1erican stove, and gave up my soul to the contemplation of 
the essence of things as expressed in the fan1Ïly porcelain. She re. 
joined nle almost inUllediately with a blanched countenance. 
, I can't gèt in,' she said. 'In fact I don't in the least see how 
they got it.' 
Cockroaches instantly flashed upon HIe, and I gathered up my 
skirts as I went to the scene of her retreat. But cockroaches would 
have becn uncomfortable in that aparhl1cnt, it was so full of our 
domestics. They arranged the111sel \
es in a semicircle on their 
hands and knees at our appearance, each describing a respectful arc 
with himself by touching his forehead to the floor, and remained in 
that position until we thought we ought to retire for fear of giving 
them a rush of blood to the head. This attention was so elubarrass- 
iug, after the demeanour of the cltargé d' a.lfiti'res domestiques of our 
previous experience, that we bowed politely in return, walked back- 
ward a little, bowed again and finally fleel. Dut before we went wo 
counted seven, and the jinrikisha Inal1 waS outside. The landlorcl 
CaIne in presently and eXplained their use and price per head. There 
was the cook, Buddha, of a serene countenance, at three yen (dollars) 
a month, ,vho should prepare our modest repasts, and a sub-cook at 
two who would prepare his and those of our retinue generally. There 
was ICiku who would wait upon us in a silk dress at one yen; Ton1Ï 
who would sweep and dust for seventy-five sen (cents); Jokichi, 
her son, who would at two sen an errand run errands; Y oshitane- 
san, who was a youth of fan1Ïly, culture, and education, but ,voulel 
be honoured to wash our dishes for us if we woulll supply his fooel 
and converse with hÏ1n occasionally, for the sake of learning English. 
And there was an elderly party witholi
 any teeth, whose round 
brown face went into a lllass of lllerry wrinkles when he laughed, 
who semned to be of general utility, but no particular use, and who 
did not even stipulate for the language in return for his services, 
although English is the chief end of every 11lfLn in Japan. All heJ 
{lsked wa$ rice every day and fish once a wcek? al1d his bow was the 
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longe5t and lowest of all. lIe had practised it all his life-it was a 
nlasterpiece of self-annihilation. lIe did acquire one word during 
the ,veek of his sojourn with us. Listening carefully to an object 
lesson of mine with the cook one lnorning, he respectfully repeated 
'spuhlln' beneath his breath. 
After that he nlumbled 'spuhnn' at intervals every day with 
grf'at satisfaction to himself, occasionally reverently picking up the 
subject of his rpmarks to look at it. I regretted very n1uch the 
necessity of parting with him when we decided to reduce our staff' ; 
he was so cheerful and decorative in general effect. But somebody 
was always upsetting him and he had to go. As he tied up his 
handkerchief, made his last bow, and trotted off, he looked back at 
us regretfully, and murmured' spuhnn.' 
The wall of our dining-roOln opened on the street. tVe had 
decided to use it for this purpose on that account, although it was 
ditJicult for both of us to sit down there at the same time. To sit 
down iTl the Japanese way is to distribute one's self so largely. 'Ve 
did not dine there often, however, ùecause of the inclemency of the 
wpather. Opening as it does on the street, our dining-room had so 
IllllCh weather in it as a rule that we never thought of consulting 
the thennometer-another advantage which no Japanese house is 
without. 'Ye discovered it early on that experimental and memor- 
aùle day, and ordered luncheon in the salon, where sat the American 
stoye, and radiated heat, and hideousness, and home associations. 
Buddha had been engaged on the strength of his acquaintance with 
English and with foreign cooking. He looked acquiescent when we 
gave our instructions; followed us into the parlour, and sat down 
on his heels. 
'Explain to him,' said Orthodocia, , that we will discuss Treaty 
Revision after breakfast.' 
I endeavoured to do this. Buddha immediately took the fir5t 
position for a somersault and remained in it. 
, 'Ye lllay as well discourage hiIn in that practice first as last,' 
remark('d IllY friend and fellow-housekeeper, hungrily. 'It is com- 
forting to the æsthetic sensibilities, but otherwise unsatisfying. Also 
monotonous and a ,vaste of time, I did not come to Japan to play 
lea p' frog.' 
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, 'Ve ,vant breakfast imIIlediately,' I urged. 
Buddha sucked his breath in between his teeth, and dusted tho 
mat with his forelock in another place. 
'Lunch-dinner-tiffin-foocl, right off!' put in Orthodocia, despe- 
rately. 'There, you see! I Illade hinl understand,' as he apologetic- 
ally got up and went out. ' Nothing like being plain and forciblo 
with the heathen intellect! ' 
Buddha reappeared presently with his anus full of wood and a 
fan. Then we observed that the fire had taken ad vantage of our 
excitenlent to go out. The wood was neatly arranged in bundle3 
fifteen inches long and eight thick. You could hold five of the logs 
OIl your outstretched palIn without dropping a splinter. The fan 
had a young 11100n in one corner, some clouds having been spilled on 
the saIne side. Buddha put two pieces of wood in the stove, lighted 
thCln with some kindling exactly the size and shape of visiting cards, 
which he took fr01n his sleeve, sat down in front of it, and fanned it 
with a grace that Inight have been the result of a long ball-ro0111 
experience. Then he turned cahlllyaùout on his heels and said, 
with the air of one who lnakes a hUlllble suggestion, 'Cho'v now l' 
TIucldha's vocabulary, as we learned afterward, was beautiful in 
its simplicity and wOlldf'rful in its expressiveness. It consisted in 
little more than the single tern1, affirmatively, negatively, and inter- 
rogatively applied, 'Chow now.' 
Chow then by all n10:1nS we said, and while we wáited for it 
Orthodocia recklessly piled our entire provision of fuel for the winter 
into the stove at once. 
Our festive board appeared on a tray, borne by the faithful 
Buddha, and followed by l
iku, and T01ui, and J okichi, and the 
others in a line to the vanishing point, each with a small black 
lacquered bowl coyerecl by a saucer to correspond on another tray. 
Buddha went down on his knees, and so did the sub-con1missioners. 
He presented us each with a shiny red wooden vessel and a pair of 
chop-sticks. 11emoving the lid we discovered rice. 
I prefer to Inake a hiatus here in Iny description, which you may 
fill in with the chop-sticks. I hope you will not find it as difficult 
in hnagillation as we did in fact. I do not wish to discourage be
 
ginners in Japanese housekeeping, but I alll bound to say that before 
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approaching a practical hiatus, or real life void of any kind with 
chop-sticks, practice is absolutely necessary. After our fruitless 
struggle with these inlplements our attention was invited to ex- 
tremely ll1Ïnute cups of pale green tea, accoll1panied by red and white 
sugar bubbles, which Inelted away in our Inouths leaving an Ï1n- 
pression of the family 111edicine chest. Bowls of soup with fish in 
it followed. The fi
h we speared very elegantly with our chop-sticks, 
the soup we were reluctantly compelled to ell'inle 
Then CaIne pieces of a fowl that never flew on sea 01' land, with 
preserved cherries and sugared beans. Sheets of pale green sea.- 
weed fornled the next course. Then limp and cold and flabby, 
liberally dosed with pungent brown soy, the Japanese p'ièce de fi'é- 
sÙ;lance. 'Ye found the rest of it in the kitchen afterward, looking 
very uncomfortable in a pail of water, and astonished Duddha by 
requesting that it should be killed and boiled for the next ll1ea1. 
He is probably still contemptuous of the foreign taste which prefers 
dead fish. 
A delicate pink saucer was then presented to us, containing round 
slices of lilac-coloured vegetable lllatter with holes in it-the root 
of the lotus. It had a rubLeI' consistency in the hand, and a soapy 
suggestion in the mouth. ' Loyely culinary conception! ' said Ortho- 
docia, 'take it away!' And we decided that we did not care for 
boiled poetry. 
vVe paused at the lotus. It had seelned a lengthy and elaborate 
repast, and. yet we were conscious of a sense of incOlnpleteness, a 
vagrant and uncared for gastronomic feeling. 'Ve 1'e111eI11bere(1 a 
beautiful piece of scenery near the Seyo I(en restaurant, and went 
for a walk. 
I think I have reached a point in the history of these untrmn- 
ll1elled wanderings of Orthodocia's and n1Ïne where it is nlY obvious 
duty to state, for the benefit of that large and altogether worthy 
class of persons who expect a Il1em;Ure of instruction in every printecl 
thing, that instruction was entirely a 
(,colldary object with us, and 
rnU.3t therefore be at least a twenty-secondary object with those 
whonl0rthodocia is pleased to call' our readers.' Occasionally since, 
in certain uplifted mOlnents-when passing the TIritish J\IuSeU111, for 
inst
l1ce-we have been conscious of a poignant regret that this 
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should have been the case. It would have Leen 'something,' as 
Orthodocia 1l10urnec1 to l11e one day, to be able to confront that in- 
stitution with a practical, working, world-acquired knowledge of the 
antecedents of all the facts exposed to public ignorance in its glass 
cases. That struck 111e as an1bitious. \Vhen, however, not long 
ago, in the course of sorne peaceful cups of tea, a certain impressive 
dan1e fixed me with her glassy eye, and asked Ine the number of 
cubic feet in the Pyran1id of Cheops, and whether it was true that 
the Israelites built it, I confess that I should like to have known, 
just to have been able to suppress her polite inquiry as to what we 
went round the wodd for! I was obliged to sa)' then, as I am 
01liged to say no'\"', that .we went chiefly to be amused, which pro- 
bably would not have been-ela
orate sarcasm-her object; an aiu1 
which you may find as unsatisfactory as she did. Perhaps, though, 
if we had stayed in the house and studied the Japanese classics, we 
n1Ïght have n1Ïssed a sunset frmn the hill of ICudan; if we had 
devoted 1110re time to Shintoisu1 we n1Ïght not have gone to 1\11'. 
Takayanagi's garden party, and 1\11'. Takayanagi's garden party-- 
but I anticipate. 
\Ye had been keeping house in I{udan in unalloyed felicity for 
two days. By shutting ourselves up in theIn by n1Ïstake, and taking 
down the wall on the other side, we had discovered most of our cup- 
boards. \Ve had learned to sit upon flat square velvet cushions in 
the n1Ïddle of the floor, admire our painted hermit and our single 
vase, and congratulate ourselves on the convenience of the Japanese 
furniture idea which, leaving nuthing to be possessed, leaves nothing 
to be desired. Dignities and classifications in the matter of our 
apartments were purely arbitrary. The sideboard and the dining- 
table and the piano being a-wanting, and the bed and toilet ar- 
rangements put securely away in the wall, we might sleep in the 
dining-room, dine in the salon, and receive in the bedroOlll with 
equal comfort and propriety. Our house did its whole duty in en- 
couraging a taste for simplicity and keeping the rain out. It 111USt 
be confessed that this palled upon us in the course of time, and I 
remember Orthodocia declaring one day that she took an intellectual 
comfort out of the hath-roon1 which aU the decorative essences of the 
six-foot drawing-room did not afford, on account of its distiuct local 
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peculiarity-which consisted in the hath. I n1ust be allowed to 
wander still further while I describe that bath-roon1. You havo 
nothing at all like it in England. 
It opened off the drawing-room, to begin with, which is S01110- 
what unusual, and' gave' on the back yard. Considering the ab- 
sence of glass and shutter, it gave inulloderately on the back yard. 
It was protected fronl the winds of heaven by little wooden bars a 
Îew inches apart, and a paper pane that slid over these. One re- 
quired a chair to clinIb into the bath, which was an imposing struc- 
ture, as they say of municipal buildings in "\Vestern Alnerica, some- 
thing like a wood box, with a funnel at one end for charcoal, to heat 
the water. "\Ve no sooner sa,v this remarkable contrivance than we 
were seized with a simultaneous yearning to get into it. But we 
had not read l\Iiss Bird for nothing-how the Japanese nmde an 
elaborate cereIllonial of the bath, each entering it in turn, but the 
most honourable first - and we had pledged ourselves, on artistic 
grounds, to be as Japanese as possible. 'Ye produced towels at the 
same moment and then looked at each other. 
, You first! ' said I, politely, bowing and drawing my breath in 
between my teeth in a nlanner that would have graced the Court of 
the 
Iikado. 
, Ap'J"ès 'Co us !' returned Orthodocia, with the saDIe etiquette, in- 
(Hcating the Lath-room with a stately wave of her towels. But I 
would not be constrained, and after a ,vhile Orthodocia, feeling un- 
equal to further politeness on lnuscular grounds, went to order her 
bath. The conlrllotion that il1l111ediately followed showed us that 
we had laid no light comn1and on our household. Preparation was 
to be made for a function. Our retinue received the order with be- 
coming decorum on their knees, and conversed upon the subject of it 
In awed tones in tIle kitchen. Then one by one its nIeluLers filed 
into the bath-roOlll with pails and pitchers and baIllboo dippers, and 
cups and teapots full of water, which they emptied in solemn con- 
clave into the bath. Issued forth Buùdha, of serene countenance, 
went on all-fours to Orthodocia, and touched the floor with his fore- 
head. 
'Get up, Budùha,' saiù Orthodocia, amiably. ''\Vhat ÙQ you 
want 
 ' 
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'Charcoal arimasfn,' 1 COllll11Unicated Buddha, with a elf'pressed 
smile. 
, Take coal, then! ' 
, 
, Jlai !' saill Buddha, radiantly. ' Coalllluchee smell arimas' 2 
-doubtful1y. 
, Coal!' Htid Orthodocia, imperiously. ' Take coal.' 
. ' You should never argue with servants about these things,' she 
remarked to me. And. he took coal. 
I suppose it was three-quarters of an hour after this cOlnmand 
,vas issued that I heard 111Y name from the bath-roorn in accents of 
the liveliest distress, alternating with high-pitched conlmands of 
, Ikemas/w ! ' 3 I thought, as I sat down near the top of the stairs 
and descended thelll in my hurry in this nIanner, of the stories I had 
heard of the Japanese clÏ1nate sending people mad, and I hoped that 
my friend's would be only a temporary aberration. The Inere men- 
tion of what I sa,v when I got down is enough to bring on strained 
relations between Orthodocia and nIe to this day. I don't at all 
know what she will say when she sees it in print. Thin curls of 
smoke were issuing frOlll Lehind the closed paper panels of the bath- 
room, and before them knelt our whole retinue, attracted by the 
yoluble anguish ,Ýithin, each with one eye immovably glued to the 
slllaU round hole which he or she had made with a wet finger for 
purposes of observation; and IllY unhappy friend told me afterwards 
that the jinrikisha lllan was at the window. As she heard me 
coming, Orthodocia's plaints grew louder. 'The water is nearly 
Loiling !' she wailed. 'They won't ikenwslw, and I can't get out 
till they do! And there's s0l11ething the ll1atter with the chimney 
of this bath-it snlOkes! And there's no way of turning the heat 
off! Ah-,ow!' Convulsi,
e splashings, and wilder cries of ' Jrill 
you iJ
el1lasllO ! ' 
Buddha got up df'ff'rf'ntialIy and hf'lpf'd TIle with tllP panpls. 
'Coal muchee sll1t'll Cl1'Únas,' he renlarkcd. 'Ol
' san 4 no like 
' 
I let lnyself into an ahnosphere three parts sllloke and one part 
steam, and a telllperature of, I should say, 110 degrees, through 
which my unfortunate travelling companion's head loomed over the 


1 I have not. 
a Go away I 


2 Has. 
· Young lady. 
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side of the bath-tub like a large red n10011. '1'n1 only parboiled,' 
she gasped, 'but in three minutes 1110re I should have l)cen quite 
done. ' 
I wrapped her up in a dressing-gown and she escaped; and then 
I choked heroically in a struggle with a funnel full of burning coal, 
the Japanese language, and the fire-Lrigade which arrived mean- 
while to put out the conflagration. For an intellectual effort I con1- 
mend the attempt to assure an anxious and active fire-brigade of 
Tokio, with the s1110ke pouring out of your doors and windows, that 
your house is not on fire-in Japanese. 
Orthodocia was nluch hurt that I declined to confonn to the 
best Japanese usage by going in Ünmediately after her; but I felt 
that my knowledge of statics was to be depended upon only in con- 
nection with a tap. 'Ve had the pleasure of seeing the proper eti- 
quette obsen-ed hy the wholeof our household, though, who followed 
each other one by one, observing grave and respectful precedent, 
into Orthodocia's tub. Y oshitane-san first, old 'Rice-and-Saki. 
Only' next, and a fat little Chrysanthennun last of all. I don't 
think Orthodocia ever went into that bath-roonl. aO'ain-she used to 
ö 
say the associations of the place were too painful-and, as I said, 
in order to create a coolness between n1yself and n1Y friend to-day, 
I have only to rel11ark, 'Co3.1 n1uchee smell arimas! Ok' san no 
like 1 ' 
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BUT, as I was saying, ,ve had been keeping house just two days on 
the hill of I
udan, when the invitation came to 1\11'. Takayanagi's 
garden party. It came with loud cereIl1onious rappings at our outer 
wall and nlany respectful bows and parleyings between the messengers 
and Buddha, who finally brought it in to us on a saucer-the only 
card-receiver we were ever able to persuade hilll to use. It was a 
large, square, thick 'white envelope, and our instincts cried' Invita- 
tion ! ' before we drew out the card. It was printed in Japanese, 
however, address and all, with a gilt crest on top which might have 
been a pine-apple rampant, and our instincts ,vere not equal to the 
translation. 'Ve turned eagerly to our chæi"gé d'qffaÙ'es. ' Dinner 
or dance or 'l}.:ltat, Buddha. 
' cried Orthodocia, thrusting it into his 
Jland. Buddha contemplated it for a 1110rnent or two with awed 
humility. Then he said with the usual suction, 'Takayanagi-san 
-house.' As to who Takayanagi-san lllÏght be, or where his house 
was, or what was going to happen in it, not a syllable of light could 
Buddha afford us, though we plied hilll diligently. So there ,ve were 
in the enviable position of being invited to a delightful Japanese 
son1ething, ,ve knew not w ha t, we knew not when, we knew not 
where. Orthodocia sat down and tore her hair. 
Suddenly inspiration dawnl'd in Buddha's countenance, 'Skoslli 
malé!' 1 said he, and presently we saw hÍlu whirlillg violently down 
the hill of ICudan in a jinrikisha. In a quarter of an hour he was 
back, riding behind two other jinrikishas, and in a 1110nlent the llles- 
sengers were on their hands and knees before us awaiting our COlll- 
Dlands. 
'Darika eigo ltanas
"?' said Orthodocia, consulting her phrase- 
1 'Vait a little. 
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book-which stood for, 'Is there a gentlelnan here who can speak 
English 
' Whereupon they both said' IIai I' and simultaneously 
sat up on their heels as if she had 
pulled a string and made them do it. 
And Letween the English of one 
gentleman and the English of the 
other we learned that we were biddml 
to a 'party in the garden' of 1\11'. 
Takayanagi, who lived in a certain 
clw 1 in the district of Azabu, the 
next afternoon at two o'clock. 1Ur. 
Takayanagi had learned of OUr recent 
arrival from Alnerica in the 
newspaper, and as his garden 
party 'vas given in honour 
of his two sons 
also recently arrived 
from college in 
America, he though t 
it appropriate to 
invite us thereto. Nothing 
could have been Inore beau ti. 
ful than the sinlplicityof this, 
and we wrote our acceptances 
forthwith, joyously. After 
'IT W.\.S PRIXTED IN JA.PA
ESE.' 
the messengers had departed . 
we wondered how :1\11'. Takayanagi had known our addrpss, and then 
remembered that the very night ,ve llloved in a police111all had come 
to our residence-a sn1Ïling policenlan of four-feet six-and re- 
quested to know the number of our brothers and sisters in America, 
and our father's and mother's first names. \Ve had given the in- 
formation cheerfully, hoping that the municipality of Tokio would 
profit by it, and 1\11'. Takayanagi had evidently been in communi- 
cation with the authorities. 
Orthodocia produced her most flippant and Parisian creation for 
that garden party, which vindicated her baggage policy, as she 
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n10destly ren1arked, for the whole trip. I went in a serious-minded 
black silk. l\Iiles occurred between I(uclan and Azabu-Iniles of 
quaiut, flapping, clicking, slniling Tokio, all gay in the N ovenlber 
sunlight and the last of the flowers; n1Ïlesof gray-paveclstreets, many 
and wide, of dainty little shops heaped with yellow persinlmons and 
queer blue platters, tiny babies exactly like Japanese dolls tottering 
and crowing in the nlidst of their entire stock-in-trade; miles of 
shining brown nloats and arched bridges that we nlounted and de- 
scended at a steady, even, easy, delightful trot. Then our ,villing 
bipeds drew up together before an imposing gate which was open, 
let the shafts down gently, turned round wiping their perspiring 
brown faces, and said: 'Takayanagi-san ærÌ7nas ! '
 1 
"\Ve descended and ,vent in, with smne trepidation, and a 
hysterical hope that nothing would happen that would be too funny 
for us. The grounds were full of Japanese-ladies or gentlenlen we 
couldn't quite determine at a glance-walking solenlnly about; and 
several noises were proceeding froIn different directions. None of 
them knew us, and we knew none of them, so our ÏInlnediate duty 
did not seeln very clear. "\Ve concluded to go up the principal path, 
and see what would happen. The :first thing that happened was a 
double file of J apan
se gentlemen. ' Probably our host and his re- 
lations,' whispered Orthodocia nervously. 'Hadn't we better present 
our cards 
' So we presented our cards, one to each of the first 
gentlemen in line, who took it, scrutinised it carefully, bowed very 
low indeed, and passed it on to the next, "rho did precisely the same. 
It was a little awkward for us, for nobody spoke, and there was 
hardly room enough on the path for four people, two advancing and 
one on each side, to bo,v properly in the Japanese manner, but we 
got through it ; and Orthodocia immediately confided to me that 
Japan as an education for the Drawing ROOlll was admirable. Then 
away on ahead of us we saw a pretty group, hright-coloured and grace- 
ful, with a centre, and when we reached itwe discovered that we had 
made a slight mistake about the cards, and that the bowing gentle- 
lllcn had been only a sort of guard of honour. This ,vas our host, 
this tall, di 6 nified old Japanese with the inteHectual face, who shook 


I I have. 
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hauls with us in pleasant welconle, and turned to two dapper 

 'ouths in very tight-fitting broadcloth suits, to interpret it to us. 
'l\Iy father says,' said 1\11'. Ichitaro Takayanagi, 'that he is very 
glad to see yon. lIe says that this lady, IllY nlother, is his wife.' 
..At this a little old woman, all in soft brown and silver gray silk, 
with her hair ill wide, shiny black cushions radiatingtwénty wonderful 
hairpins, sl11Ïled widely, showing a row of teeth ùlackened on her 
Illarriage day, put her hands on her knees, drew in her breath, and 
went down before us half a dozen tilnes. As we thought it Ï1nper- 
ative to return the cOlnpliment, we felt relieved when another guest 
arrived ,vith a claim upon the old lady's politeness. 
, l\Iy 11lother says,' said 1\11'. Ichitaro Takayanagi, 'that she hopes 
you are well. And these are my sisters.' He indicated with that 
a row of the prettiest things you could imagine, each a little shorter 
than the "next, every little round face daintily powdered and painted, 
with narrow black eyes modestly slanting, and shiny black cushions 
of hair like the mother, and a bright dab of gold beneath the full 
under-lip. Their plump shoulders sloped under kinwnos which were 
pale blue and gray and rose and gold, but all with the crest on our 
invitation stamped just in the n1Ïddle of the back; and the kirnonos 
were tied in at the waist with embroidered obis, the wide sashes ,vhich 
are the pride and delight of fenlinineJ apan, and which these maidens 
probably inherited from SOllle of their grandnlanlluas. Their garments 
were drawn nluch too tight round their ankles for the stage capers 
of a Gilbert and Sullivan Yunl Yum, and their shapely little feet 
were kept off the ground by lacquered sandals three inches high. I 
mIl afraid ,ve stared rather, they were so new and sweet and pleasant 
to look at, for after they had nlacle their little bows they all hid their 
faces, each on the shoulder of the taller one, just as you may have 
seen Llue-bells do in the wind. 
'l\Iy sisters say,' said 1\11'. Ichitaro Takayanagi, 'that they hope 
you are well.' 
'..And I also,' put in ß1r. Takashi Takayanagi, who was tired of 
Eceing the honours usurped, 'I also hope you are '\vell.' 
'Ve assured the entire Takayanagi fanÚly that we were perfectly 
well, and inquired after their health, individually and in the aggre- 
gate, with satisfactory results. Then we permitted ourselves, under 
H2 
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the escort of the scions aforesaid, to be taken away alld entertained 
It was an out of doors, 1\11'. Takayanagi's garden party; nobody 
went near the house, which retreated within itself at one end of the 
grounds. The grounds théll1selves reIninded us of nothing so much 
as the 111aps of the early geographers. They were 'laid out' in moun- 
tains and valleys, lakes and rivers, islands and isthn1 uses. \Ve 
wandered between forests as high as our knees, we stepped across 
roaring torrents on their way to join a 'mare Jnponica situated near 
the front gate. Everything was on a scale of colossal imagination, 
and the n10st dÎlninutive reality. \Ve felt like Brobdingnagians in 
Lilliputia, but the idea did not occur to us in connection with 
the Japanese ladies and gentlemen about us, who also chatted over 
the tree tops and spanned strean1S at a stride-not because they 
were so much smaller than we, but because all this grotesque belittling 
and pretty bejuggling seemed to belong to thmn by nature, seellwd 
to be a reasonable aspect of life for eyes that looked at it the way theÎl's 
did. 1\11'. Ichitaro pointed out with special pride certain large beds 
full of chrysanthemums, white and red and yellow, arranged in striking 
patterns. 'In An1f'rica you do not so,' he said. 'It is a decoration for 
the occasion.' And, looking closely, I found that all the chrysan- 
themums were cut, and stuck separately and closely into the ground 
with quaint a.nd curious effect. 
Then our attendants took us to see the jugglery, which was the 
attraction in one corner-wonderful jugglery with u11lbrellas and 
eggs, and fans and whatnot, with the usual clown in it, too, who 
failed, and whose failures provoked 1110re mirth than the successes of 
his cOll1panion. A band played in the n1Îddle of all-played' Hon1e, 
Sweet Hon1e,' 'Climbing up the Golden Stair,' and' '\Yait till the 
Clouds roll by, Jenny,' for the Takayanagis were advanced to the 
appreciation of foreign music. And in another corner fireworks went 
off with a puff and a bang, and Japanese paper ladies and gentlemen 
coquetted with one another high in air with fan and parasol. As 
we walked we met several tin1es a man and woman, very simply 
dressed, wearing lugubrious faces and carrying stringed instruments, 
which they bvanged intern1Ïttent1y, accompanying themselves in the 
most unhappy sounds possible to the hUlllan larynx. 1\11'. Takashi 
Takayanagi told H1e that these were the most renowned singers in 
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Tokio, personating rustics and singing the latest Japanese lyrics, a 
popular feature of fashionable entertainlnents. ' The taste for music,' 
he went on, ' is difficult to acquire, don't you think 
' I said I thought 
it ,vas. 
Presently we were conducted to anf\.rboreal retreat, where sweet- 
meats and tea and faintly fragrant cigarettes were being served to 
the ladies. 'Ve sat do,vn amongst thenl, a shy fluttering set, all 
bareheaded, cuddling close anlong thenlselves on the low wooden 
benches, and looking very much askance at the foreign ladies with 
their hats and their heels. It was pretty to see them drink tea with 
one another, frOln the same tiny handleless cup, and they sllloked in 
a ,yay that was sinlply enchanting. They did not talk much, but 
such low, sweet talking as it .was, vdth such dainty deference in it, 
such gentle surprise, such tinkling mirth! 1\11'. Ichitaro and 1\11'. 
Takashi, ,vhose conduct towards these maids of Nippon ,ve quietly 
observed, took absolutely no notice of them. They had arrived at 
a period of evolution in which they looked at the world over high 
collars, indulged in 'button-holes,' and carried snlall canes. They 
were probably engaged to young Anlerican ladies of Boston, who 
wore spectacles and had a philosophical understanding of Shintoisnl. 
These poor little creatures were of a thousand years back ; they 
toddled, they had never seen a dress-improver, they belieyed in the 
gods. 1\11'. Ichitaro and 1\11'. Takashi were not rude, but they brought 
all the pink and white rice-cakes and candy with pepper in it and 
tiny cups of pure green tea to us, and we felt sorry for the little maids, 
who probably did not feel sorry for themselves. 
The afternoon wore on, and our young hosts began to present 
their friends, chiefly their 111:11e friends, evidently under the il11prtS- 
sion that we could not consider the young ladies far enough ad- 
vanced to be interesting. They lnentioned the pretty creatures in 
a tone of apology which we felt l11uch disposed to resent. 'These 
Japanese ladies lllake their hairs in curious fashion, isn't it,' volun- 
teered :1\11'. Ichitaro. ' You wish laugh, eh 
' 'Ve did not 'wish 
laugh' in the very least at our dainty Japanese sisters in their very 
poetry ot attire, and the sweet unconsciousness with which they 
wore it, or even at the great shiny puffs that rl1ade black halos round 
their modest little heads; hut we did 'wish laugh' prodigiously at 
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some of the specÏInens of progress who subnlitted their tailors and 
their vocabularies to us that afternoon. I need not say anything 
more about the Japanese dress-everybody knows it, with its ease 
and dignity for men, and its special quality of dainty femininity for 
women-and you have only to consider the effect of that loose and 
flowing kind of garb upon generations of Japanese anatolnies to 
understand that they do 
not readily adapt thenl- 
selves to the conven- 
tional tail coat and 
trousers. A nation is 
not born III a day. 
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'I SUPPOSE THE GEXTLI:l\LUr 
HAD A COLD.' 


n
ither is a national wardrobe. The best dressed of these ]ittle 
gentlemen looked narro,v-chested and stooping, and very much aware 
of their legs; and among numbers of them the 'European costume' 
did not seem to be apprehended as an exact science. 'Vhit.e cotton 
gloves prevailed to a funereal extent, and an assortment of hats that 
might have been considered fairly typical of the fashions of the 
present dynasty. "\Ve were sorely tried by certain hybrid costun1OS 
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which were introduced to us with profound gravity. On one occa. 
sion, ,vhile Orthodocia was doing her bf'st to converse with a young 
gentleman in tennis shoes, a silk hat, and a dressing-jacket, and I 
talked to another in tails and a 'Tam O'Shanter,' one of the young 
Takayanagis bore down upon us with still another, in irreproachable 
evening dress, lavender kids, patent-leather shoes, white tie and all 
-and garnished as to his neck with a large, fluffy, comfortable 
1.1anchester bath towel, best quality! I suppose the gentleman had 
a cold. But the gentle, unconscious, unobserving unanimity with 
which Orthodocia and I TIloved off in different directions at that 
mOlnent was a beautiful sight to see. Mr. Takashi Takayanagi con- 
fided to me his regret that there were no Japanese ladies present in 
foreign dress, and I think he was astonished at the vigour of the 
sentiments I expressed upon the subject. 
As the sun went down, and nlade a checkering of quaint shadowß 
all among the smiling, nloving, bowing little groups about us, a feast 
'was disclosed behind the tallest of the mountains, and under the 
1110st unl brageous of the fir trees-a very wonderful feast of which 
I have still a souvenir in a large smooth shell of the clam variety. 
I ate sugared beans frOln this with chop-sticks, and carried the dish 
and the remains, for lnany sugared beans are a weariness to the flesh, 
honle ,vith me for politeness' sake. 
And then, leaving the garden party of :1\11'. Takayanagi still 
elaborately cOlnplÍIuenting itself among the chrysanthelnums, we 
rode away out through the wide gate into the life and light and 
colour of Tokio's early evening. In nlY picture of it, which grows 
more like a phantasnl every day, the great daintily-tinted paper 
globes were pulsing and glowing before the nluItitudinous little shops; 
the gay drops of light that hung frOll1 the jinrikishas ,vere frisking 
up hill and down; there was still a red nlemory of the sun in the 
sky behind the dragon-like arms of the gnarled pine trees that guard 
the l\Iikado's moat; and against these three wild geese were flying, 
black and swift, long necks outstretched in front, short legs out- 
stretched behind, just as they flew always across a tea-tray, that I 
knew long before I went to Japan. And, high over all, on its 
pyralnid of stones, shone the great square lantern of ICudan-dusky, 
mysterious. 
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'DON'T you think,' said Orthodocia, conling in frOlll the kitchen, where 
she had been beseeching Buddha for the sixth tinle that week to 
refrain from boiling the potatoes with sugar and flavouring the oat- 
nlCal with Worcester sauce, 'that we ought to go and call upon 1\1rs. 
Takayanagi 
 ' 
I said that I was unacquainted with the Japanese custOlTI in the 
matter, but one would naturally suppose that in a country where 
the door-handles turned backwards, and people sat down in your 
presence as a sign of respect, and the horses stood ,vith their tails in 
the nlangers, the inhabitants would invite you to entertainments, and 
shortly afterwards make formal visits to thank you for giving your- 
self the pleasure of attending thenl. 
'That may be,' said Orthodocia, 'but the Takayanagis haven't 
come to thank us yet, and I think we ought to go. 'Vas it l\Iiss 
Bird or Pierre Loti who said that the Japanese ladies received in 
their baths 
 I should like to see if they do really.' 
, Yes,' I responded with levity, 'and then you ,vill be able to 
conduct your next hydrostatical function on-' 
I was going to say' approved principles,' but there ,vas a look in 
Orthodocia's eye which checked lIle. 
So we went to call upon 1\lrs. Takayanagi, at about five o'clock 
on the last day of Novenlber, 1888. I have come upon this entry in 
Orthodocia's note-book, which she has kindly lent me to revive nlY 
impressions with. Opposite the entry I find' Not at home.' And 
that simple, pregnant fornlula brings it all back to me. 
'Ve rode up to the sanle wide gate, but it was barred; through 
the sanle wonderful garden, but all its terrible dragons lnade of pink 
and white chrysanthenlulus had vanished, and most of the trees 
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seemed to have been taken indoors, and it was quite empty of the 
bowing, shuffling groups of little people in their long drooping wingß 
of rose and b]uo. 
.
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"':: ", w' 'Ve knocked at the outer 
'lilY DEAR LITTLE HEATHEN, IS YOUR door with our knuckles-and 
MOTHER AT HOME?' 
knocked and knocked again. 
It remained blankly unresponsiye. Then we clapped our hands until 
the welkin rang, andjust as Orthodocia's gloye split explosively from 
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her thumb to her little finger, a bobbing figure caIne round the 
corner. 
, Ok' samet a1'imas!.;rt? ' I inquired Orthodocia, who had begun to 
talk Japanese in her sleep. 
, Hai 1'2 said the bobbing person, ,vith all but a sonlersault, and 
clisa ppeared. 
Presently the door slid back gently, and before us stood the 
tallest, plulnpest, sweetest of the little young ladies Takayanagi, not 
quite as gay as at her pap[l.'s garden party, but very dainty and fine 
in the colours of an early wild flower, with her tiny handa lost in 
her great sleeves and her little toes close together under her ankle 
draperies. There she stood and there we stood quite mute, looking 
at each other; and as she seenled to have no intention of letting us 
in, Orthodocia presented our cards. She took them bowing, smiling, 
blushing. 'Arigato I' 3 she said, and put them in her sleeve. 
"Vhy don't you say sonlething 
' said Orthodocia to nle in an 
irritated way. 'And for goodness' sake stop laughing!' 
But I couldn't help laughing, I felt so exceedingly funny, anl 
with a malicious desire to Inake Orthodocia laugh too, I said, ' l\ly 
dear little heathen, is your nlOther at houle '?' speaking as oue who 
knows she willllot be understood. 
l\Iy dear little heathen smiled denlurely. Then she said, blush- 
ing furiously, and cuddling her small person up very tight in her 
swathing gownlet, ' l\Iy nalne is Iraru Takayanagi.' 
, Oh ! ' frOlll Orthodocia and Ine, with a palpable jUlnp. 'So yc;u 
speak English,' continued nlY friend, affably. 'How nice! 'Ve have 
come to make a call.' 
, l\i[y father is not at houlP.' 
'Is he not 
 Oh, indeed! I alU sorry to hear that. But we 
di,:l not coulü-ah-especially-ah-to see your fq.ther.l A vigorous 
asidi) to me-' If you don't sa,y sonlething soon-and stop that 
idiocy--' ' 
, IIai I' said the litt1(3 11l3.id, forgetting herself. 'The gentlenlen, 
my brothers, are in Y okohalna. It is a great pain.' 
, Dear nle! flow vewy extwaordinary!' remarked Orthodocia J 


1 Is the mistress at home? 


2 Yes. 


S Thank yon. 
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just as if she were standing on the steps of a house in Cavendish 
Square. 'She appeahs to think ,ve have come to call upon l
t;r 
bwothahs ! ' 
This sudden reversion to an earlier type in my friend entirely 
finished me, and I was helpless from that time forth. 
'Is your mothawat home l' I heard her demand between l11Y 
gasps, very sternly and pointedly; and then the little maid gave hf'r 
a frightened look. 'TV aka')"imasen I' 1 she said, Gomen nasai!' 2 
slipped the door shut again, and toddled off inside. 'Ve waited, I 
very hunlble under Orthodocia's castigations, but still decidedly 
, smily round the lips and teary round the lashes,' and presently she 
came back again. 
'l\Iy mother is in her bath,' she said. 
'Ve looked at each other. 'Vas it or was it not an invitation 7 
And if it was an invitation, had we or had we not the strength of 
mind to accept 1 In a convulsive instant we decided that it was, in 
another that we had not, in anothf'r that it might be insisted on; 
the next saw our headlong flight over the precipices and across the 
peninsulas of the garden, out through the wide gate, and away into 
the mazes of Tokio, leaving the little nlaid stock still in the door- 
way, full of consternation. Poor old lady, innocently seated at that 
l
lOnlent in your tub, and preparing a steamy conventional ,velcome 
for us, was it eve-r explained to you, I wonder, that your European 
guests did not feel quite equal to you on that occasion 7 
Then on one of the long, happy days that cluster about this point 
in my 111emory, when the acutest joy ,vas centred in the buying of a 
teapot, and all the dainty fantastic life about us pressed sharp upon 
our senses, and ,ve ,vondered how the foreigners 've nlet could look 
so commonplace and blind, came an invitation to dinner frOln Thlrs. 
J okichi TOlllita. It was a verbal invitation by messenger, and Wß.-3 
interpreted to us to the effect that the entertainUlent would be ver:;- 
hunlble indeed, and the guests few; yet the honour of our presence 
and the solace of our society would be so great that she could not re- 
frain from begging us to come. It took our united efforts and three- 
quarters of an hour to compose a message which we considered polite 
enough to accept in. 
1 I do not know. 2 rJease excuse me. 
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I was sorry for Orthodocia the ùay of 1\1rs. TOll1ita's dinner party. 
She spent it largely in the society of her various boxes, which were 
grouped around the well curb under a tarpaulin in the back yard, it 
having been founel impossible to get even the least a1110ng them into 
the house. lIeI' distress of n1ind, as she vibrated from one to the 
other of them uncertainly delnandillg "Vhat shall I wear 
' was 
painful to witness. Secure in the unruffled conlposure with which 
a black silk and no alternative always enables one to confront social 
emergencies, I looked on and nlade remarks about the comfort of :J" 
unified wardrobe. nut nlY precepts were indignantly rejected, and 
my exanlple was of no use, for Orthodocia hadn't a black silk. 
'The trouble is, one can't tell,' said my friend in her perplexity, 
surveying a Bond Street tea-gown at arm's length. ' These people 
are getting so frightfully civilised that we may find 1\lrs. J okichi 
giving the regular thing with a Russian attacAé to take one in; or 
it nmy be entirely à la Japonaise, in which case '-thoughtfully- 
'I suppose one ought to wear some thing like this. And yet it is so 
early-five o'clock!' I think the potential Russian attaché prevailed 
over both our better juclglllents, for five o'clock saw us arriving at 

Irs. Tomita's, Orthodocia in alJ the glory of full dinner costullle, 
and I with my robe of sobriety and general utility turned in, tucked 
up and begarlaneled to faintly approxilllate her. 
1\1.rs. Tomita stood at an inner door of her funny little establish- 
lllcnt to welcollle us-at least it looked like an inner door then. A 
few Jninutes later it appeared to be a wall, and the passage in which 
we stood had broadened into a room, and the end of it had dissolved 
into the most charming vie-w of moats and trees and temples, with 
Fusi Yaula rising in the distance. Our hostess went down on her 
knees to greet us, a politeness which Orthodocia found embarrassing 
to return on account of the bouffant nature of her draperies. Then 
she got up and bowed a great many tim,es, with her hands on her 
knees, keeping a bright eye fixed upon us sidewise, and only leaving 
off when we did. Thereupon she turned to. her husband, in whom 
we saw the reason of our invitation. For 1\11'. J okichi Ton1Ïta bent 
lJefore us in coat and trousers of the most conventional cut, and we 
recogllised in him the advancing European idea. He shook hands 
with us gravely, and regarded Orthodocia, who looked like a large 
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low-necked pink-and-gray parrot in a very small canary cage, with 
an expression nluch resembling awe. 
'It is to us a great regret that my wife does not speak the 
English,' he said, while the little brown ok' sarna at his side sn1Ïled 
and shrank further into herself than ever. 'But we have here some 
ladies who speak a little ,vords.' And he marshalled us, if the wonl 
is not too big for the occasion, into another rOOln. 
It seemed so full of softly chattering little danles in wonderful 
clothes and painted faces and shiny black puffs, that l11Ust have been 
lacquered over-night to be so snlooth and solid, that I wondered how 
Orthodocia could ever get into it. "\Vhen she did, and stood in their 
midst, graceful and tall and fair, with ,vhite chrysanthemullls in her 
bosom and a look of quiet wonder in her face, a sudden silence fell 
upon all the little ladies, and they regarded her, my beautiful English 
friend, with a certain pathetic perception, I thought,- of the distance 
that lay between her and then1. 
How we n1arvelled ,vhat they had been talking about when we 
CaIne in, these soft-voiced matrons who so suddenly found thenlselves 
with nothing to say I Not the opera, surely, for the opera in Japan 
is-well, is not a thing that is calculated to excite conversation. 
Not their pet charities, for the ladies of Japan who are advanced to 
comn1Ïttee 111eetings wear bonnets and boots. Could it have been 
scandal, or servants, or the "\veather, or those curious little shaven 
dolls that repre
ented babies to thenl î \Ve could not guess, and 
nobody told us. But we had known their facsin1Ïles postured grace- 
fully upon fans and tea chests for so ll1any childish years, during 
which they never spoke at all, that their low voices seemed a strange 
and unnecessary part of them. 
\Ve were introduced to those who spoke 'a little words,' but 
found none of them so fluent as our host, who plied us with a great 
many. I have forgotten n10st of his conversation, and I find Ortho- 
docia has too. \Ve were both so much absorbed in watching the 
strange artificial little faces round us that changed so unalterably, 
if you can understand what I l11ean, with the thought in the small 
brains behind them. Their owners seemed to control a set of pretty 
stereotyped expressions, and when the occasion carne to pull SOlne 
hidden string, and the proper one flitted out; but always the san1e 
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quick look that said surprise, or pleasure, or synlpathy, or a politely 
repelled conlpliInent, and never any other, never any shade or degree 
of feeling. I have not seen anything in conduct so exquisitely \vith- 
out flaw as the 'form' these little ladies exhibited towards one 
another. The gentle approachings, the deferential liftings of the 
eyes, the deprecating bows, the distinctly well-bred laughter, and 
the pretty rattling syllables, all seeIlled part of a very old work of 
social art, inlaid and polished so wonderfully that one forgot to 
inquire its true significance. They wore no ornalllents but pins aucl 
beads in their hair; not a ring, nor a bracelet, nor a necklace did 
\ve see among them. Their kirnonos were embroidered in gold and 
silver, and we should hang their obis upon our walls for panels, so 
thickly they \vere embossed with storks and lotus flowers. Their 
shapely feet were dressed in socks that hooked behind, and had 
pockets for their great toes. In the passage outside stood all their 
small sandals in a row. Their little lives had been arranged for 
thenl by their parents, they might or might not have seen their donna 
sans 1 before their marriages; perhaps none of them held a nlatri- 
monial monopoly, and anyone of them could be divorced if she talked 
too much! They had learned to read words of I don't know ho,v 
11lany syllables, but enough to apprehend treatises upon woman's 
domestic sphere in Japanese, and they knew that a nlother should 
obey her eldest son. Some of them \vorshipped their ancestors, 
others when they went to the teIllples to pray rang a great bell that 
the god might hear-and pay attention. At home they did not 
eat with their husbands; it was a new strange thing for them to be 
here on equal terms with their host, whom they could not bow before 
long enough or low enough. For the cares of life they had the bear- 
ing of their children, the ordering of their servants, the observance 
of an elaborate social etiquette. For accomplishment they played 
upon the sa1nisen, or perhaps if their advantages had been very great 
upon the koto, and sang interminable songs, all in a nlinor key; or 
some one of theln may perhaps have learned to nlake paper roses, as 
the foreigners did. No lover or husband had ever kissed then1. This 
fashion of ours had probably been canvassed among them, and set 
quietly down to be another of the incomprehensible ways of the 
foreigners. They looked at life and bore themselves through it nluch 
1 Husbands. 
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q,s puppets might, and yet if its tragedy touched their curious little 
souls too closely they were quite capable of putting an end to it with a 
certain broad sharp knife, with a burlesquing bronze god on its handle. 
Our host's art treasures were brought out of their hidden places 
for the pleasure of his guests; not all at once with vulgar lavish- 
ness, but one or two at a tinle, to be handled tenderly and admir- 
ingly, and appreciated separately in dainty phrases. \Ve wondered 
at the discrin1Ïnation of the little ladies, and felt most clunlsyand 
bungling and unclever when our turn canle to touch and to praise the 
ivory carvings and the inlaid bronzes, and the tiny soft old porcelain 
bowls and vases. 1\11'. J okichi Ton1Ìta listened with quiet pity as we 
stumbled on, missing always the wonderful curve or the rare colour, 
and bowed polite acknowledgn1ent of our gooll intentions, only 
saying, as he replaced his joys in their sandalwood cabinets, 'The 
foreign taste, I think it is much different with ours. The Japanese 
child-sn1all baby-is wise in these things.' 
About this time dinner was announced, that is to say, a wall 
vanished suddenly, and showed a S111all empty rOOlll 'with about a 
dozen flat velvet cushions in a row upon the floor. Nothing else. 
Orthodocia and I looked at one another, and I think the Russian 
attaché crossed our minds at the sanle moment. l\1:entally we com- 
miserated, not ourselves, of course, but one another! Then came 
the unhappy moment when we were waved to the first cushions in 
the row, as the honoured guests of the occasion, and expected to sit 
down on them in fun view of the dmllure little company. \Ve stood 
over them as long as we could, but it becallle apparent that so long 
as we remained standing there was a hitch in the ceremony; so we 
gradually subsided upon then1, the most unearthly groans arising fronl 
all parts of Orthodocia's attire at once. 'I shall never get up,' she 
whispered to me, 'without a derrick,' and at that instant I heard 
the bitter sound of parting laces that proceeds only frOlll a sylph- 
like form under stress of circumstances. 
Then began among the little ladies an odd struggle, not for prece- 
dence, but for post-cedence. The 1110St rigid order was observed, and 
they all knew that it must be, yet it would have been a horrible rude- 
ness to take the next nlost honourable cushion, or the next, or the 
next, without a great show of deference to somebody imaginarily more 
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worthy. Finally it was all accon1plishecl, and we sat in a row, the 
si]
nce broken only by on1Ïnous creakings from Orthodocia, and 
waited events. . 
'I think you have a custon.,' said :1\11'. J okiehi TOluita, 'before 
you eat to make ceremony. I have read in books,' continuell 
Ir. 
J okichi Tomita, , that without ceremony you do not like eat. 'Vill 
you ceremony ph
ase nlake 1 ' 
, Orthodocia,' said I, 'I think the gentlen1an wi
hes you to S':1y 
grace. ' 
'Grace,' said our host. 'It is the word. Quite right. 'ViII you 
the grace cermnony for your pleasure please make l' 
I couldn't have done it. I don't know anybody but Orthodocia 
who could. But I record it to my friend's credit-Ï1nmensely to her 
credit-that the nursery training of St. Eve's-in-the-Garden, 'Vig 
ginton, Devon, failed her not in that far foreign moment, and, with 
perfect gravity of face and voice, she bowed her head and said, 'For 
what we are about to recei\?e, the Lord luake us truly thankful.' 
Later on I '\-vas glad she had said it. 'Ve required every available 
aid to gratitude. 
The little ladies looked at onp another comprehendingly, as Inuch 
as to say, 'Yes; we have heard of this. It is a politeness to a 
foreign Dai-ICoku, who brings rice and nlallY sons,' and the first 
course came in on its knees fron1 the passage outside. I say the 
passage advisedly. 'Vhere it CaIne frOln before that I will not COlll- 
n1Ít myself by stating, but I should think from a 'Toy En1porium,' 
where the toys are delicately painted with much turpentine. V ul- 
garly speaking, it was tea and cakes, Lut it is difficult to bring one's 
self to speak vulgarly of the initial dainties of a Japanese repast. 
One's artistic conscience protests. For myself, I found the toy and 
turpentine idea more satisfying on ÏInaginative grounds-not, how- 
ev{'r, I lllay add, upon any other. The tea came before the cakes, 
and a queer little ceremony came with the tea. It was served in. 
trays that held five tiny handleless cups, a flat teapot, and a bowl of 
hot water. 1\11'. J okichi Tomita drank frOlll his cup and we from 
ours-a brief and bitter draught, no sugar and no milk-then, 
bowing before us, he begged our cups to drink from, presenting his 
in return. Of coun:e we bungled our part of it stupidly, and the 
I 
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ceremony n1ust have been very much askew so far as we were con- 
cerned; but we watched our host exchanging cOlnpliments with 
those of his guests who knew how to behave in society; and, if I 
ren1enlber rightly, each ok' sam,ct on whonl lw pressed thE" honour, 
shrank from it with many pretty protestations and shakings of 
the head, only yielding after long ÍInportunity. Then she dipped 
the tiny transparent thing into the bowl of water and handed it to 
him. He drank with grave felicity, as if he quaffed an1brosia, 
and washed his own. The servant filled it, and the dame-guest 
n10destly 2..ccepted it frOIll his hand. It was a very dainty little 
function, Lut it must have been very bad for 
IJ.. Jokichi Ton1ita's 
inside. 
Orthodocia looked at her pink spinning-top, nibbled it sus- 
piciously, and then laicllt down with a shudder. 
, You mnst eat it ! ' I prodded her in French. 'It offends theln 
frightfully if you don't! ' and I n1ade a determined attack uponn1Íne. 
Orthodocia looked at the morsel in silent despair, then with a su(l- 
den convulsive effort of two mouthfuls she despatched it! I regret 
that I cannot use any terln more suggestive of good lllanners. The 
little ladies who had been aUlusing themselves with theirs for ten 
nlinutes, absorbing then1 daintily crun1b by crulllb, stared, and ono 
or two put their hands to their 111ouths. Orthodocia looked unhappy. 
Our host said son1ething to a servant, and he presently can1e in with 
three trays heaped high with further confections. Orthodocia spent 
the next quarter of an hour in declining theIne 
I think-I say I think-for who could undertake to write ac- 
curately of the sequences of a Japanese dinner 1-that it was at this 
point that the eels came on, split into neat little finger-lengths on tiny 
wooden splints and broiled, unlnistakably broiled. If they had been 
raw Orthodocia told me afterwards that the fear of no a1llount of 
social degradation would have induced her to eat then1, which nlatlc 
me trenlble for Orthodocia, for it showed a departure fron1 the way 
in which she had been brought up. The eels were not very bad, 
though they would h:1 ve been better with a little salt, and we bo- 
ca1l1e 11lore cheerful at this point. And the next thing was a 
,vonderful fruit made chiefly of sugar and uncooked rice flour, which 
we gathered ourselves from the branches of the little tree it gre,v on 
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· SIIE WAS A PROFESSIONAL DANCER.' 
p]aintive cry came from it, 
and one uprose before us to dance. She ,vas a geis7
a-a professional 
dancer. She represented the highest fOrln of Japanese amusement, 
and she amused the foreign gentleIî1en, too, sometimes. And her 
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in the pot the seryant 
handell about. 'Ve con- 
sumed the fruit., but 
Orthodocia grew very 
silent. 
Then came a pause 
in our feasting, and the 
nearest wall vanished to 
disclose three very gay 
little nlaids posturcù 
in the n1Ïddle of the 
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dancing-it was nbt the dancing of any gnOlne or fairy one had ever 
Ï1uagined, still less of any hUlllan being one had ever seen. It was 
the dancing of a still little face, with a set sl11ile of coquetry that 
came when it was sUlnmoned, of an undulating little body and slowly 
turning feet, and it all seellled responsive to the crying of the Sa1J1- 
isen from the flitting hand of her friend on the floor. She held a 
fan, too, a frail paper thing that the sa1nisen opened and closed at its 
pleasure; and she looked like a creature of papier 'fnaclté, that moved 
obedient to the laws of the Science of Decoration. 
The sanâsen wailed once more and the little geislta sank to her 
first posture allloBg her twisted draperies of blue and gold, and then 
the wall closed again, and our attention was diverted to a series of very 
beautiful fishes. They were quite dead, indeed they had been cooked 
in SOUle way, but one of theln was presented to each of us, and as 
they ,vere at least two-pounders this was mllbarrassing. 'Ve had 
also to experÎIllent upon then} with chop-sticks, which was nlore elll- 
barrassing. I had just Blade an excavation of about half an inch 
square in nline when the ok' santa on the other side of HIe blushed 
violently, leaned toward Ille and said, 'It is not necessary all to eat. 
It is given, and will to-l1IOrrow.eat be sufficient.' 
Orthodocia heard with an agonised sigh of relief and dropped her 
chop-sticks. I looked at her reprovingly, and she nIade a pun which 
was so bad that I subnlit it herewith to illustrate her state of n1Înd. 
, It is only,' she said, 'the groaning of the festive bored! ' 
l\Iore dainties, and then three geisltas again, one of whom sang a 
koto song, which was a 1110urnful nlelody in three notes. Orthodocia 
grew very restive under the next set of dishes, which included a 
roasted bird of some sort, stuffed with preserved cherries, with aU its 
feathers OIl. The little ladies relnoved the feathers very daintily before 
helping thelllseives, but they got hopelessly mixed with the cherries 
in the little Owari bowls in the laps of Orthodocia and l1Ie. By this 
time I did not dare to be restive, the lightest movement brought on 
a series of the wildest tortures. And after we had disposed of the 
feathered cherries or the cherried feathers, the third and last geisha 
perfonned her little performance, which was a story-a haggard tale 
of woe, I believe, but it l11ade all the ok' sarnas laugh consumedly. . . . 
At, last, just as Orthoclocia had implored Ille to 'make a move' and I 
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had assured her that it was physicaHy inlPossible, we were politely 
made a ware that the feast was over. The process of farewell was a long 
one, and cost us elaborate agonies; but we were finally straightened 
out and stood on our more or less incapable legs, and sent home 
feeling much like very valuable pieces of furniture of the reign of 
Queen Anne. In our jinrikishas, when we arrived at iclLi bancAi, ni 
clwme, Fu,gi-'l1
i-clw K udan, each of us found a daintily-nlade square 
box, with a carved twig for the handle of the lid. In each box was the 
tai fish as our feeble chop-sticks had left it, a large pink rose with 
green leaves in rice-flour confectionery, and Orthodocia had the head 
and I the tail of the cherried fowl I have told you about. It was 
the last of 1\lrs. J okichi Tomita's dinner party. 
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Now,Orthodocia and I kept ourselves rmnÍj:lded of our foreign origin, 
there alllong the flapping blue gowns and clattering wooden sandals 
that resounded so endlessly round the bon-bon box we lived in on 
the hill of ICudan, by taking in an English newspaper of Y okohallla. 
'Ve did not care much about the newspaper, because it insist.cd upon 
treating the droll, wonderful, nlany-tinted fairy tale that Japan was 
to us, quite seriously, and disposing of its affairs in paragraphs that 
might have been written in }'1leet Street or Broadway-paragraphs 
upon the navy and the universities, and the import duties and treaty 
revision, that alternated with news notes about the electric light 
systeln òf Yokohama, or the extension of railway lines into the Ín- 
teri
r, or the 'political banquet,' at which Count ICuroda was 'in 
the chair.' 'Vhat business, we thought resentfuHy, had COì.1nt 
Kuroda 'in the chair' when, according to every tradition of his 
delightful country, he should have been on the floor? After an 
evening ride through Tokio, drean1Ïng among her thousand dainty 
lanterns, or wakeful under her thousand flitting shadows that jested 
and coquetted and passed on, it was like a. disagreeable waking up 
to open next 1110rning's paper, damp with disillusionment and brist- 
ling with these things-to say nothing of news' by cable' that tuld 
us of the other 'world fronl which ,ve had conle and to which, alas! 
,ve Jl1ust soon return. nut occasionally we found compensation in 
the llerald. It infornwd us of the coming and the going of the mails, 
for instance; and one day it told us of a bazaar to be given in aid 
of a hospital charity by 'the ladies of Tokio.' 
Orthodocia read this aloud in a displeased nlanner; then, in spite 
of the lingering Japanese idea in the garlnents of 1\11'. Takayanagi's 
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playing their dear little samisens, and sitting on their dear little 
heels-where are they 
 l\Iolesting unprotected young ,Japanese 
gentlemen with entreaties to buy a lottery ticket for a hand-painted 
pincushion ! ' 
I begged my friend, for her consolation, to remember the feathered 
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cherries of 1\lrs. TOlnita and the soaring compliments of 1\11'. Ichitaro 
Takayanagi; also the visit which she had prenleditated, and then 
basely fled from, to 1\11'. Takayanagi's mamma; but privately I agreed 
,vith her conlplaint, and publicly I advise you, if you want to see 
the Land of the Rising Sun in anything like pristine simplicity, to 
travel eastward soon, for already she is girt about with a petticoat, 
and presently she will want to vote. 
\Ve went to the bazaar, howe\Ter, and found that we were not 
altogether too late for Japan. It was conducted upon European 
principles, but its conductors were not Europeans, and the principles 
seenled to work erratically, as if they did not feel at home. 
The bazaar was held in a building put up by the paternal Japanese 
Government to foster social intercourse anlong the official classes on 
the European plan-to be a club-house in short. It was the advanced 
idea of a certain foreign nlinister, who returned fronl special pleni. 
poing somewhere in Europe with the opinion that his countrymen 
sat down too llluch in the evenings. The Government, therefore, 
built, upon foreign plans, a place of resort for theIl1, in which they 
could be induced, alnong other things, to stand up ; and put billiard- 
tables in it for uluscular developluent, and a bar, doubtless to sti- 
nlulate circulation. I regret that I cannot give you the figures 
of the mental, nloral, and physical improvement that inlmediately 
followed. Orthodocia tried to get thenl, but they had not yet been 
tabulated. 
I cannot say positively that the 1\Iikado and his advisers had 
anything further to do with the affair than granting the use of the 
premises, but that bazaar certainly seemed directly under the super- 
vision and control of the State Department. \Ve passed through a 
double file of soleInn-faced little policemen to the door, and there nlet 
an official who took our tickets as if he would have preferred a cer- 
tificate of character attached. One gets in the way, in Japan, of 
trembling before the least of uniforms, they take their gold lace 
so seriously and wear the little shining chrysanthenlulu of their 
cnIperor with such a redoubtable air of authority. The atInosphero 
inside was fun of officialism and severe-looking nlonkeys in braid and 
buttons, WhOll1 we coulclnot possibly connect with any triviality in 
I
cnsington stitch that lllight be displayed upstairs. They stOO(! 
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helplessly about in the lobby, these prim and dapper representatives 
of the bureaucracy of Japan, eyeing the ladies as they tripped in 
and up, but filled with a reasonable fear of following theln. The 
reputation of our charity shop had evidently preceded it, and a civil 
service income is a civil service incollle all the world over. 
But upstairs there were no trivialities in l{ensington stitch, or 
any other stitch. There was no gruesollle vegetation hand-painted 
by amateurs. There were no baby-jackets knitted to imitate the 
wannth and durability of an April cloud, no perfumed handkerchief 
sachets, or en1broidered tobacco-pouches, or beaded chairbacks, that 
give the sitter cold agonies-but let n1e not grow maledictory under 
a possible feminine eye that a
knowledges and loves these things! 
All I want to say is that this bazaar wasn't really related to the 
fan1ilyof that name that we are acquainted with at all. It had 
simply been bought up, every article of it, at bazaars outside that 
were not charitable, and it looked more like a little narrow street of 
Tokio wholly devoted to the elegant requirements of society than 
anything else. vVhy was the antimacassar absent and the mantel- 
drape a-lacking 
 Because the S ladies of Tokio,' laudably ambitious 
of the correct thing in charities as they are, are not yet quite equal 
to it from a manufacturing standpoint. The pleasant embroideries 
of Japan are the employment of people who make theI11 a business, 
and the foreign needle is not conquered yet. It is even so that 
certain of the bolder ladies of Japanese fashion have shaken their 
little heads disapprovingly over the crewel-work perpetrations of 
their Western sisters, and confided to one another that they might 
be very wonderful and difficult to achieve, but they were hideous- 
,'ery hideous indeed. And why should one devote one's life to the 
production of ugliness at infinite pains 
 And for the little ok' samas 
who had not the foolish audacity of this opinion, their lives had 
other idylls probably-the fingering of the melancholy kolo, tho 
arrangelnent of the household vase-or domestic cares supervened 
the charge of many cupboards and innumerable nlats. 
In other respects, however, we found that these gentle almond 
eyes had slanted across the Pacific at our c01llmercial charity to 
some purpose. Their faithfulncss to our tariff lEft nothing to he 
desired, and they had improvpd upon our llH't.hod of enforcing it. 
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Beside the 11lain attacking body behind the stalls, there were flying 
squadrons, and outposts and scouts. The solid work was done by 
the dowagers; recurring charges were lllade by bevies of young 
married ladies, and these were reinforced by numbers of native 
gentlenlen who went about single-handed with 1110st insinuating and 
destructive effect. Entering, Orthodocia and I were blandly cap- 
tured by one of these. He approached us with the nlodest, ingenious 
air of the luan who has been introduced last season, and is afraid he 
is forgotten, yet has every intention of ob- 
taining the next dance. lIe . ')'fY had a charming 
manner, the manner of a , r- ' -
'\ diplomatist j his 
smile, and his ,; ',l,.\... f,: ,
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tation of a mons. ; I: 1:1 ! \
_ {,!I tache. He wore his 
European cJothes Ii f!, f '\'
Ia'\ 
 not awkwardly at 
all, but a little ;D ,r \ ' ; r j 
 ' l t '\
 fll:l! \ 1 \ like a very elegant 
dumn1Y In a 
 \ " tailor's shop. A 
tiny gold star - -'1\ 11 shone in the lappel 
of his coat. l-lis ,I l English was careful, 
select, syllabic. L lIe belonged to K cw 
, BUT I TOOl{ THE )IO
I{EY I 1 I 
Japan, and had HOME.' probab y ( ancec 
with the daughters of princes at foreign 
courts. He was equally polite and persuasive, whether we adn1Ïred 
a fifty-yen enmnelled screen or a five-sen lacquered sugar spoon. 
He n1ade an agreeable effort to step back, as it were, to our British 
point of view in considering purchases, and amiably speculated with 
us. I vacillated between a really clever little carved wooden l110nkey 
at twenty sen, and a trashy paper workbasket at one yen fifty. He 
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looked at one and at the other, and then, picking up the painted 
hUlnbug with the air of a connoisseur, 'com-par-a-tive-Iy cheap,' 
he said, 'com-par-a-tive-Iy cheap.' But I remenlberecl the antipodal 
character of Japanese viH\vS generally, and took the monkey. 
Orthodocia fell a victim to an old lady in native costume, a 
countess, I believe, as countesses go in Japan. She was of a past 
generation; she spoke no English. Doubtless she regarded her 
children proudly in their imported garments, and made flattering 
obeisance before her elder son; but they had departed from the 
ways of their mother and of ancient Nippon, and she understood 
nothing of their strange new anlbitions. Her face \vas round, and 
brown, and sweet, and her gold comb shone above it as other coro- 
nets do. Her shoulders drooped womanly beneath her silk kimono, 
and her toddle was worth nlany strides of the fenlale suffragist. 
She did not quite plead, or quite coax, or quite command Orthodocia 
into that Lronze goddess; but her soft, low Japanese phrases, "With 
their ever-recurring' So desukn?' 1 her beguiling bowing attitudes, 
with her head now on this side, now on that, in gently persistent 
inquiry, suggested all three. As for Orthodocia, she stood fascinnted, 
leaning on her parasol before her captor, wonder and aJlluseIDeut 
lurking behind her eyes. She was finally startled into paying for 
the bronze goddess, which still charnls her no-wand then into an 
absent smile. 
They told us that there were a few countesses among the young 
lnarried ladies also, but apparently this was a distinction which 
nobody thought it worth while to advertise j and we did not hear 
of any aristocratic enhancement of values. The young n]arried 
ladies, 1l1OreOVer, were hOluogcneous in their foreign clothes, anet 
the uninitiated could not tell thClll apart. So far as we could ob- 
serve, SOll1e of the clothes calllC fronl Paris, sonlO frOlll Oxford Street, 
. some from the Bowery, and sonle from a Tokio dressmaker inspired 
by vague European ideals. These latter rather Inade us think of 
the Japanese lion, popularly decorative in wood, stone, bronze, and 
porcelain, and commonly taken for a dragon. The artist who intro- 
duced him had never seen a lion, and the innocently fat and ferocious 
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many genera- 
tions, could 
adapt them- 
selves so easily 
to our cramped 
bodice and 
multitudinous 
skirts. No suf- 
fering what- 
ever ,vas VISI- 
ble upon their 
countenances, 
counte- 
nances 
which 
Ortho- 
docia 
suggest- 
ed were 


C AS FOR ORTllonOCIA, SHE STOOD FASCINATED, LEANING ON HER 
PARASOL BEFORE IIER CAPTOR.' 
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not pretty, but neat perhaps. They looked snugly and complacently 
out from behind the bonnet-strings tied in bows under their un- 
accustOlned little chins; and yet Orthodocia declared that the size 
of their waists was entirely incOlnpatibJe with dining on the floor 
without the most appalling tortures, and she spoke with conviction. 
'Ve learned, though, that they have not yet fully entered the bonds 
of servitude, that the comfortable kÏ1nono is still in a convenient 
cupboard for private wear, and the gorgeously-enlbroidered obis are 
not yet all sold to the curio dealers. They are still experimenting, 
still amused; and nobody seems to have told them that they are 
trying to do what we have concluded to try to undo.- They have 
not put on our manners with our clothes; they cling to their dear 
little bows of extreme humility, hands on knees; and it was inter- 

sting to watch the rear elevation of the stiff, short, puffed skirts and 
the fashionable tournure when countess met countess in a shock of 
politeness. And it was very funny to find, even in Japan, that 
nervous lady who never knows exactly what society requires of her. 
She was quite sure of her clothes; froIll a jet pin to a glove-button 
she was entirely and properly European. Her bonnet-bows were 
the tallest, and her heels the highest in all the quaint little company. 
She clinlbed the broad staircase with great self-respect. At the 
door she paused, looked about her in anguished uncertainty, made 
up her 111ind with a pang of resolution, remained faithful to the way 
she was brought up, stooped down, and took off her shoes! 
_ 'JIata kÏ1nas'lt I' (' I will come again') was our only weapon of 
defence against these alluring shopnlen and shopwonlen of the 
:I\Iikado's aristocracy, who might have sat on the pavenlents and 
sold curios all their lives, so had they mastered the wiles of persua- 
sion. That little phrase left thelll with nothing but a bow of assent 
and a smile of hope, though never one of them believed for an instant 
in our sincerity. ' JIata kirnasu I ' we said to the sellers of ivories 
brown with age, of gods and goddesses, fans and paper-knives, 
Satsuma vases, and cluisonné plaques, and boxes, and teapots, and 
trays. ' .J1Iata ki1nasu I ' and so fled. 
But would we not go downstairs and have tea and cakes-very 
cheap 
 'Ve would, anù did. Ah! there were the daughters of the 
nation clustering about in little shy knots in the middle of the room, 
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all in narrow pale Llue draperies drawn tight round their ankles, 
.with a glint of gold round their short little waists, and a great plU1l1p 
cushion behind, and faintly-tintf\d long silk undersleeves, and their 
own wonderful shiny black coq
ws of hair, that gave their delicately 
cut faces the relief of ivory. H,ere had no Ünpertinent Western 
fashion interfered; here ,vere grace, simplicity, and sweetness; here 
were the originals of all the dear little teacup ladies we used to know. 
Perhaps e\Ten now they are toppling about like their mammas in 
high heels, Ï1nploring N anki Poo to buy chrysanthemums for his 
buttonhole at twenty-five sen apiece; but last December they were 
still unobtrusive, still Japanese, still brought to bazaars for decora- 
tive purposes only; and we rejoice to have seen them then. 
, .JIata It'inwsn !' ,ve said again, taking sn1iling and unwilling de- 
parture. ..And I hope you will be as polite and agreeable about it 
:a.s were the 'ladies of Tokio' when you find from Orthodocia at 
the end of this finished chapter' J[ata l.:im,as
(; I' 
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IT had come fJ'0111 the Secretary of the An1erical1 Legation, with a 
polite note which trallslatetl it to 1e an invitation frOlll IIis In1perial 
1\Iajesty the 1\Iikado, to visit and inspect 
the new palace that \ has been years in pre- 
paration for hiln, on one of three Last 
Days before the Au- gust Presence 1110ved 
in. There was no 'R. S. V. P.' on the 
invitation so far as we could discover, so 
,ve did not answer it, and Orthodocia hoped 
that our American friends would make 
our acknowledgnlents ./ properly to the l\li. 
LJ 'THE DIPERIAL PERSON.' 
kado the next time they saw him. 'These 
Americans are such unceremonious people though,' she said. 'I dare 
say it will never occur to theln.' 
On the way: 
, lluydah I' . . . 'IIoudaltl' 'IIuydalt I' . . . 'lIoudalt!' 
It was such a patient cry, with such submissive gentle cheer in 
it, and so n1usical withal! Not glad or light-hearted, nor with any- 
thing of reckless strong courage; for how indeed could that be, 
when it panted forth from the straining lungs of men who labour as 
horses do, with all their n1ight of ann and strength of will and power 
of purpose, harnessed between two shafts! Up the long paved hill 
streets of the great cities all over Japan they toil, these luan animals, 
heads bent, eyes suffused, wet brown skin shining over tightened 
muscles; one pulling before, the other pushing behind, sending 
great loads of rice and timber through miles of narro'v roads frOlu 

unrise to sunset, and calling the one to the other for the nameless 
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sympathy and encouragement of the lnunan voice, 'IIuydalt!' . . , 
Iloudalt I ' 
It filled in the gaps between all the sounds we heard as we rode 
to the Emperor's palace. 
And it was a long ride to the Emperor's palace from the hill of 
l{udan, though the llloat that guarded it curved through the city 
within a stone's throw of our sliding door. If it had not been for 
the sentry we might have crossed one of the arched wooden hridges, 
and entered privily the seat of the Imperial representative of the 
gods of Japan. But the Rentry ,vas there, and the llloat was deep, 
and the walls were high; and only one gate of all the many en- 
trances to the palace was opened by mandate that day. So we had 
to follow the brown shining water and the quaint granite defences 
for quite two n1Íles before we found ourselves admitted within the 
outer wall of the grounds of the sacred habitation. 
I aln not at all sure that I am warranted in saying that this was 
a veritable Last Day before the nloying in of the Imperial Person. 
For aught I know he may still be inaugurating Last Days and in- 
viting confiding foreigners to believe that he is just on the verge of 
changing his ways for theirs. It ,vas difficult to get hin1 to begin 
to inaugurate theIn, I believe, on account of the conservative nature 
of his tastes, but now that he had begun there was no reason why 
he might not conciliate his advisers Ly going on indefinitely. IIis 
habit had been, up to that time, to appoint a date with vague aIr..i
- 
Lility some distance off, settle down on his tatalni to the solid com- 
forts of life till the date came round, and then obligingly reappoint 
it. The reason I understood to lie in the fact that His l\Iajesty is 
not keen on all he's seen that's European, and the fundanlental ideas 
of the new palace are distinctly European. TIeing a l\Iikado he 
feels himself superior to the fashions. lIe has an enormous respect 
for his ancestors, of such proportions that he finds it difficult at 
times to carry about with him ; and the fact that they sat on the 
floor weighs with him. Then he was opposed to the actual change 
from the old palace on superstitious grounds. The abode he was 
accustomed to came to hirn ready hallowed, the new one he will 
have to hallow by his own unaided exertions; and people who are 
well acquainted with hin1 say that he will find this difficult. 
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nut the embarrasslnent of the situation for the Ilnperial advisers 
carried us straight back to the plaintive difficulties of I{oko. 
There seems to be no easy or obvious or reliable way of disciplining 
a :ðIikado. 
'\Vhat is your busi- 
ness l' inquired the first 
small gold,laced person 
'v ho took our cards of 
admission. 
'To see tJIO 
palace!' answered 
Orthoclocia with 
promptitude. 
The little offi- 
tial looked np 
her fiercely 
from under 
his eyebrows, 
but as his 
glance dwelt 
upon her the 
fierceness 
faded out of 
it, and we passed 
on, leaving him 
gazing ecstatic with 
uplifted chin at 
the spot in the 
firmament ahoyo 
him where the ra- 
diant yisioll had 
appeared. 
'\Yhat is your 
dignity l' said the 
next obstruction, who l'f'cci\'ed our visiting c:u'ds and scrutinised us 
ycry closely. It seemed that this also should be self-cTident, but 
I regret to say that we obscured it still further l).y lcyity, whieh 
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the sole11111 functionary with the gold chrysanthenlulll in his cap 
resented, so far as a severe Japanese expression of countenance can 
resent. 
''\Ve have rather lost sight of it since coming to Japan,' said 
Orthodocia, again rising to the occasion; 'I have not seen mine 
since we left the Grand Hotel in Y okohanla. But I have no doubt,' 
she went on politely, 'that if I have left it there it will be forwarded 
in the course of a few days.' 
This seemed to be satisfactory, and they let us in. 
I don't belieye there is anything in the .worlel that a Japanese 
palace is like from the outside except itself, and perhaps the temple 
wherein the lord of the palace worships his unknown god. A great, 
low, in-going curve of a blackened tiled roof with wiele eaves that 
seem to be quite two-thirds of the whole, andlo'v white walls; an(l 
this repeated in varying sizes that cluster together, the whole set in 
such gardens, ingeniously pinched and tortured, as I have told you 
of, or perhaps half-hidden behind a score of grotesquely gnarled pine 
trees-that is the abode of blood-royal in Japan, and the nlost Ï1n- 
posing architectural idea 0110 finds there. It is repeated in tho 
telllples, with a dusky riot of coloured beasts all round where the 
frescoes ought to be, and a succession of Il1any steps leading to tho 
squalid mystery of the interior. And we saw very little more than 
that as we walked up the broad drive within the walls of the palace 
of the 1\Iikado himself. 
'\Ve found ourselyes presently in a wide corridor. The ceiling 
,vas high, and squared off with partitions like frames, and frmn each 
frmne a vari-coloured design shone down on us. Some of the de- 
signs were painted on silk, SOll1e were lacquered on wood, SOlIle were 
11lade in tapestry, and looked like antÏ1nacassars transfixed in their 
flight to a better world. The ,valls ,vere done in creanl silk, 
covered with a beautiful sweeping design in gold, the floor was of 
cedar and inlaid, and the plate-glass doors, through which one saw 
the nlagnificence of the reception-rooms, stood in great, massive, 
lacquered red-brown franles that gave back one's face like mirrors. 
Let into the lower parts of them were Inarvels in ivory relief, ferns 
and flowers, buds and berries, fruit and fishes, standing forth in 
perfect in1Ìtatiye beauty, as they 111ight have grown out of the wood. 
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It was late in the day, and we found ourselves almost alone ill these 
strange surroundings, 'which expressed an odd mixture of Japanese 
art and foreign ideals. One little oJ/ saTna toddled on in front of us, 
her small black head bent curiously forward like a binI's, full of 
nervous alarlll, and bowing lo'v to the official who passel! her. It 
was a very great episode in her life, this glimpse of the halls of the 
l\Iikado, though she nlust have been the wife of an officer of rank to 
he admitted, and she knew it beseemed her to walk reverently. 
At the door of the corridor I felt a curious sensation in IllY 
fingers, which led me to draw forth IllY note-book and try to put on 
one of its pages what I saw before me-the wide, snlooth courtyard, 
the queer dark walls with their concave outlines, the stone bouquet 
of electric lights, the gaunt pines beyond. There was nobody about 
but a little policenlan, who looked at me with serious alarnl. He 
stood on one foot with perturbation, he stood on the other with 
vacillation; he brought up on both of thelll with dignity, approached, 
discovered 111Y presunlption, and scurried off. Orthodocia was con- 
vinced that he had gone to bring the 
Iikado, and implored nle so 
that by the time he had returned with seven others greater than 
hÍlnself I had finished, and ,vas siInply standing with my friend in 
an affectionate attitude and rapt admiration of the view. There 
seemed no reason to interfere with that, so they circled round us 
once or twice and then retired to confer. But in any case it would 
have been impossible to be afraid of guardians of the peace-even 
seven of them-who wore carpet slippers. Orthodocia said that any 
enterprising foreigner would silnply have used them for implenlents 
of chastisement. 
Except that the colour schemes differed, the great reception- 
rooms were very much alike, Japanese as to the ceilings and the 
walls, and European in every other place. One had a floor of inlaid 
squares in pale brown woods, and a cornice eInbossed in lllCtal on 
a pale blue ground. The furniture was of Llue plush, figured in 
yellow, and the walls were hUllinous with gold. Two great Íln- 
ported bronzes, Gprnutn equestrian things, stood in the n1Íddle of the 
room, and aLout these were arranged those circular seats that give 
people Ruch admirable opportunities for conversing with the ba
ks 
of their necks. It was all very anlbitious and very huge-the big 
K2 
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dilling-ro01ll where Iris l\Iajesty can do the Imperial honours fOt 
eighty-two guests at once, the waiting-rooms for people who are to 
receive an audience, and the throne-roonl itself. '\Ve paused at the 
throne-room, which ,yas done wholly in crinlson, with stunning bar- 
barisln. The walls ,vere crilllson flocked with gold, the floor was 
l>lack and crinlson, the furniture ,vas criInson and gorgeously 
tasselled, and the tall Ca!lopy under whic:h the l\Iikaclo and the Enl- 
press sit as the throng passes by, was 
crimson too. The ! , 1 
 curtain at the Lack of 
this was silk and lJ i
' '. cream- coloured, and 
covered with tiny 11 ti k:

 gold chrysanthemums, 
while' a Lig one 
'.;.
I: : t,\

 Llazed in the middle, 
Two tall golden ,
: '/ 
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 rods, each topped by 
three white plumes, 
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 again. So 
d 1 -r il ' . ::: \. /\ 
 11 . ttle officl . al 
i( a wiry -1 ',":"-' \-\ F \
, ' 
in European clothes who 
had Leen f 

_ 
-- 1[1 watching us 
ever since I - --, had had the 
1 C FOR A DETTER ,JEW OF THE FEATHERS 
a ']( acity to 1 DROPPED UPON ::\lY KNEES.' comnlit a 
Lit of the 1\Iikado's 
courtyard to memory. I drew the daïs, and he peeped furtively 
over n1Y shoulder. Orthodocia lIlade a relnark to hin1 to divert 
his attention, but he took no notice of her, which conyinced HlO 
that he was bordering upon tcmporary aherration. I went on 
with the side hangings; he Legan to wring his hands. The police- 
men were all there. They discussed the IHatter yolubly among 
thmnselvcs. They Inac1e a ring round 111e and danced, and very 
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nearly took to fisticuffing with one another in their hysteria. 
They canle closer, and I didn't know whether to expect death by 
asphyxia or decapitation. For a better view of the feathers I 
dropped upon my knees. They took the posture to be one of adora- 
tion, but still failed to understand the pencil. They began to talk 
to nle, and one ventured to twitch my sleeve. 'Ok' sarna /' he inl- 
plored, ' Ok' sa'Jì
a / ' But it is reasonable to be deaf to Japanese, 
and' Ok' san
a /' was oblivious, and sacrilegiously sketched on. ..A. 
messenger was despatched, and went with trenlbling speed. He re- 
turned with an official who spoke English, but his English was at 
such a white heat that it was practically useless to him. The fact 
bubbled forth, however, that I was doing a thing unlawful and 
punishable, so I stopped. I didn't want to risk anything lingering. 
'\Ve can never, never tell by what means we got a glinlpse that 
afternoon, not only of the State part of the palace, but of the 
domestic Japanese part- the part sacred to the use of their Illlperial 
l\Iajesties the111selves. If we did, sOlllebody n1Ïght get boiling oiL 
Orthodocia says she knows now exactly what it lllust feel like to be 
a Freen1ason, and go about longing to tell what nobody wants to, 
know, and she wishes we hadn't seen it. But this is what it was like. 
It is under a separate roof, is twenty-five feet higher up, and is 
connected with the rest of the palace only by corridors. In its heart 
there is a little chapel, very plain, perhaps eighteen feet square, with 
bamboo blinds on the windows, and simple tatarni I on the floor. Very 
little else, except the inevitable Shinto looking-glass-to ren1Ïnd the 
prayer-Iuaker who looks therein that his sins are seen as he sees his 
face. There the l\Iikado would retire every morning when he took 
possession, and !lIUSe upon the ancestors without whose aid he would 
have no palace, and no chapel to ll1use in. There is a popular state- 
llient to the effect that the l\Iikado inspects his own face carefully 
in the looking-glass every lllorning, and then prays diligently for all 
the shortco111ings of the people. It lllay be true, ancl again it nlay 
be only another of the little Imperial scandals the stranger hears. 
}'or one does not gather nluch that is reliable about Imperial 
domesticity in Japan; and this is not surprising in a country that 
can still look over its shoulder at a tinle when the person of the 
1 Matting. 
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]Uikado .was so sacred that he could not take it out of the palace 
himself. The air is full of stories, told by Europeans; but they bear 
their own stalnp of unveracity ; and the Japanese theIl1Selves protect 
their sensitiveness about their l\Iikado's nloral and intellectual 
stature by a lacquer of polite ignorance. To queries as to his in- 
terest;;, his aÍIns, his occupations, they have only one answer, usually 
accompanied by a shrug, .which is not quite discreet-' J.1Iakari- 
'mosen I '-' I have not the slightest idea!' So between the prejudice 
of its guests and the pride of its subjects, the gold chrysanthenlulll is 
yery well protected from any trial by fire, and glitters before the ,vorId 
with all the virtues of true Ilnperial metal taken for granted. 
Orthodocia has a photograph of the gentlenlan in question, however, 
aud I mean to borrow it for 1\11'. Townsend to make a picture of. 
Then you will see for yourself that he looks more like the subtrac- 
tion of the graces than the su III of the virtues. 
As YOl,.l have perhaps gathered frOln these pages.aforetime, the 
Japanese idcn, of household decoration does not admit of Hluch variety, 
and it is not surprising to find the only difference between the rooms 
of the Emperor and Empress and those of their ,vell-to-do subjects 
to be an added fineness of texture and richness of lustre and grace 
of line. The same paper panels for wal]s, the Salne dainty alcoves, 
the same polished tree trunks for division, the same suggestion of 
colour and curve for beauty, in these romns of the twelve ladies-in 
waiting, as in the house of a servant of the Government at fifteen 
hundred a year. Of course the glittering birds flashing in and 
out of dark stoI'ul-clouds on the wall are pure gold, and designed by 
an artist who is lnuch lnore than the 'VilliaJn l\lorris of Japan, but 
there the distinction ends. Art is art all over this quaint little 
island; art i8 alnlost air, for everybody breathes it; and the person 
of the :ßlikado himself is not more sacred fronl travesty on the walls 
of any of his subjects. 'Vhen the furniture, or the Japanese sub- 
stitute for it, goes in, however, majesty may assert itself in some 
upholstered way. I did not see the furniture. 
There is one place more sacred than the chapel, more sacred than 
any spot in the whole island of Kippon-a certain small roonl in the 
very centre of the Imperial quarters, used exclusively by the l\Iikado, 
which does not know the profanation of the foot of luau-for the 
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1\Iika.do hiInself is not a n1an but an En1peror. There he is served 
IJY pages and women, and the noblest of his ministers dare not en
er. 
Orthodocia could not understand this objection of His l\Iajesty to his 
own sex. To her, she said, its melnbers and adherents had always 
seen1ed harlnless enough; but we concluded that it was for SOlne 
obscure reason connected with his ancestors. 
lIe has an Empress, and a son, this l\Iikado. The son is being 
educated at a school for nobles-we often met hiln being driven to 
and from his lessons-and they told us that he had absorbed the idea 
of his own consequence to such an extent that he ,vould not play 
with other little boys unless they took their caps off. The Elnpress 
is occasionally to be seen-rather a pretty little won1an, and nluch 
in sympathy with the progressive lnovements of the country. I 
don't know how far an Enlpress of Japan is permitted to rule the 
affairs of her own household, but there is no doubt that the Court 
-at all events, the Court en évidence-is conforming more and more 
to the custOIIlS of the 'Vest. Ten years ago Her l\lajesty stared iUl- 
passive into the space ÏInmediately surrounding the prostrate figure 
of the person enjoying the honour of presentation, like a Japanese 
doll on exhibition for its ability to wink. N o'v she smiles and bows, 
and to certain privileged people gives her hand. A year or two ago the 
Court went so far as to forbid the appearance, anywhere in its sacred 
vicinity, of anything but full dress according to European standards. 
The edict has been lately withdrawn, but very few of her subjects 
have gone back to the Japanese Court costunle in consequence, as 
she has not. Two chaIllberlains and the Court physician still sit at 
the door of the State dining-roOIIl to taste the dishes and expire 
first, in polite indication to their l\lajesties that the cook has not been 
irritating enough to put strychnine into thell1; but this is a survival, 
and otherwise the official banquets might be given by the Lord l\Iayor 
in n10st respects. And though these gastronon1ic attachés of the 
l\Iiddle Ages invariably acconlpany then1, their l\lajcsties go out to 
dine upon occasion no,v. They even receive the bureaucracy of Tokio, 
and such foreigners as are introduced by the Legations at two garden 
parties a year-poetical garden parties that celebrate the flush of 
spring on the blossoming cherry trees, and the glory of autunln in 
the cOIuing of the tattered yellow chrysanthemums. 
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But we IllUst come Lack to Orthodocia in the wide corridors of 
the palace, who observed dotted here and there about the ground::; 
other white temple-like habitations, and was given to understand 
that they were sub-lllatrilllonial. 
'Ve stood for a nlOll1ent upon the lacquered threshold of this de- 
scendant of the gods who rules Japan, looking a way across his capital 
city with its thousands of tiny roofs, its curving nloats, and the dark 
wandering lines of pine trees that lllark its greater highways. It 
was not yet time for darkness and rest, and we heard tho lahour and 
the 1vearil1ess and the failing heart of the long d
y's end in the call 
and the ans\ver that throlJbecl up to us there at the door of the 
Emperor's palace, 'I['llydal
 /' . . . 'IIoudah /' 
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xv 


I WûXDEI:, as I regard all that I have already told you about tllC 
doings of Orthodocia and n10 in Japan, how I have kept away frOlll 
thenl so long-I lllean the shops; the luarvellous, whimsical, quaint 
little shops. I have SOlne quahns of conscience about it, too, for I 
have been suhnlÍtting what purports to he a full and faithful chronicle 
of tho ,ray we spent our til110 there; and tho undeniable fact is that 
we spent a great deal 1110re of it in the shops than anywhere else. 
It was not intentional. 'Ye often walked out for exercise, oppor- 
tunities for it being limited indoors; but the exercise was invariaLly 
taken in sittings of three hours each upon the Roor of smne small 
wonder-ll1arket that we particularly affected. Or we sallied forth 
in our jinrikishas, guide-book in hand, detennincd to do our duty 
by the stock sights of Tokio. The jinrikisha Inen are not allowed 
to run side by side for fear of blocking up the thoroughfare; but as 
soon as Orthodocia in advance n1Ísscd 111e in the rear, she simply 
cried' Halt!' in Japanese to her biped; descended and shoppcli 
until I turned up, which was usually too late for the guide-book. 
You have heard of the eruption at Dandai san 1 On one occasion 
we were going to the scene of it, about twenty-four hour
' journey 
frOlll Tokio, having nlade an appointment with the Japanese railway 
system for ten A.:'\I. On the way to the station Orthodocia fell 
a1nong porcelain vendors, and that is one reason why we were ob- 
liged to leave Japan without any practical working knowledge of 
earthquakes whatever. 
And it is not reasonable, in pages of a vohulle pulJlished prÍ111arily 
and particularly for the sex that loves to shop, to postpone an ac- 
t;ount of the J apancse lllCthod further. 'Vill you go a day's bargain 
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hunting then, in the Land of the Rising Sun, with Orthodocia and 
rne1 
This you 111ust learn first-that a 'yen' is a dollar, a 'sen' is a 
cent, a ' 'ri' is the tenth of a cent. l\Iol'e than one' ri' are so lnany 
, rin.' 'Icl
i," ni,' 'san,' 'slii,' 'go' express one, two, three, four, 
five to the native Ininc1. 'Jiu' is ten, and in the multiplication of 
'jÙ" , you prefix the lesser nUlnbers, as 'ni-jiu,' for twenty. In 
adding to 'jiu' you affix theIn, as 'jiu-ni' for t\velve. The proper 
understanding of this point is indispensablè. The difference looks 
unimportant in print, but after you have paid 'san-jiu yen' [1. 
few tÜnes for a thing you thought you offered thirteen dollars for, 
you begin to realise it. ,}Tasui' is cheap, 'takai' is dear, and 
'takusan' is 'plenty,' used for' vcry' by the hob-nailed tourist who 
does not oldect to ungraPJmatical bargains-' Takusan takai!' And 
the indispensable' How llluch l' is 'IkU'ra?' \Vhen a person dies 
who has once visited Japan, 'Ikura?' will be found indelibly stall1prd 
across his acquisitive faculties. It becomes the interrogative of value 
to hÜn for all time. \Vhatever his tongue 111ay s:ty, his soul will 
never ask a price again in any other terms. 
This lnay seeln a little inadequate as a Japanese vocabulary, but 
I am not coaching you for an exan1Ìnation in Oriental tongues; and 
when you go to Japan you will find it a compelldiunlof all that 
is useful and elegant in the language. I present it with some 
gratification as the net result of philological researches that covereù 
an area of six weeks, anù beg that you will use it just as if it were 
your own whenever you require it, on this present or any subse- 
quent occasion. 
I don't know that I ought to say that we are going' shopping.' 
The tenl1 is Ï1nproper and ÌInpertinent in the l\Iikado's empire, but 
no appreciative person with a sense of comnlercial niceties has yet 
invented a better one. You don't' shop) in the accepted sense in 
Japan. Shopping inlplies premeditation, and premeditation is in 
vain there. If you know what you want, your knowledge is set 
aside in a lllonlent, in the twinkling of an eye, and your purchasps 
gratify anticipations that you never had-to be entirely paradoxical. 
The taint of vulgarity which great and noisy' emporiums' have cast 
upon the word is also absent there. So is the imnlorality of competing 
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prices. To shop in Japan is to perfonll nn elaborate function which 
operates directly on the soul; its effect upon the pocket is an ulterior 
consideration which does not appear at all until three days later, 
when one's first ecstasy is oyerpast. Then, perhaps, psychical 
luxuries strike one as being a little expensive. 
And you never fully know the joy of buying until you Luy in 
Japan. Life condenses itself into one long desire, keener and 1110re 
intense than any want you have ever had before-the desire of paying 
and possessing. The loftiest aÏ111s are swallowed up in this; the 
sternest scientist, or political economist, or social theorist that was 
ever set ashore at Y okohaula straightway loses life's chief end anlong 
the curio shops, and it is at least six weeks Lefore he finds it again. 
And as to the ordinary individual, like you and Orthodocia and Ine, 
without the guidance of superior aims, time is no nlore for her, nor 
things temporal; she is lost in contemplation of the ancient. and the 
eternal in the art of Nippon; and she longs. to Le a man that she 
luight go to the unspeakable length of pawning her grand-aunt's 
.watch, or selling her own boots in order to carry it off with her to 
the extent of the uttermost farthing within her power. At least, 
that is the way Orthodocia said she felt. Don't imagine you ever 
experienced anything like it in a J apallese shop in London, where 
the prices give you actual chills, and the dellleanour of the ladies- 
in-waiting lowers the tenlperature further. Japan can't be exported 
with her bric-cì-brac, and, after all, it is Japan you SUCCU111b to first, 
and her bronzes and porcelains afterwards. 
Our European friends, who live in the district of Tsukigi, in the 
only houses in Tokio that llaye chinlneys, have the temerity to aù- 
vise us to go to the foreign shops of Yokohama to make our purchases. 
, There,' they say, 'you will see a 11luch greater assortInent, and you 
won't be cheated.' 
'Go to a f01'eign shop! ' Orthodocia exclainls. 'Traffic with an 
ordinary, business-like '-with loathing-' Englishman or American, 
when one )uay Le charmed into a transaction by these channel's of 
.J apan ! ' while I say sOlllething indignantly about not having lived 
a nlOnth in the country without knowing the Japanese scale of prices. 
All of which they receive in sn1Ïling silence, telling us later that they 
did not expect for a moment that ,ve would listen, that nobody ever 
did at first. 
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lIe sits there, cloth Yano-san, all in the n1Ïdst of his tel1lptations, 
with his ltibaclii 1 beside him, his wife behind him, and his various 
offspring round about him. Yano-san sI110kes thoughtfully. Iris 
pipe is a bmnboo steIn with nletal ends, and the bowl thereof would 
not nlake a baby's thimble. lIe fiUs it at intervals, lights it at the 
hibachi, takes two long whiíf.
, taps out the ash, and relapses into 
nleditation, his l)lue kinwno falling over his stooping shoulders, his 
face the face of one who takes life with serious philosophy. 'Vhile 
we are yet afar on' Yano-san heCOlllCS aware of us, with an intuition 
that 111akes us won(ler. Iris face changes, he no longer ponders the 
proLlenl of life and the future state j he is up and doing, snÚling, 
bowing, dusting off his best curios ,,'ith a lively hope. And we 1 
'\Ye stand fascinatell, giving over our hearts to greed. It never 
occurs to us that curio shops in J apa,n are as thick as the leaxes on 
a mulberry tree. This is the only one t.he land has for us j this 
pleased and flattered person with a world of calculation behind the 
politeness in his eyes, the single vendor of Tokio with whonl we 
have the s1ightest desire to do Lusiness. Four barelwaded women 
with babies on their Lacks, five sll1all boys, and a couple of young 
students in felt hats are presently regarding three pairs of buttoned 
boots on the threshold with attentive intcrest. Their owners arc 
inside getting great bargains. 
I fancy I see you. 
, That Satsuma incense burner-ikura 1 ' 
Yano-san picks it up lllusingly, turns it round, and steps back a 
pace for a point of view as if he had neycr seen the article in his 
life before. 
'Sono 2-takusan nUlnh' one-very Inany old-so no I-san yen, 
[/o-jin sen ! ' with a lnighty etfort at decision. 
'Three dollars and a half!' I ejaculate at your elbow. 'It 
would he at leaf,t six in America! Better take it, hadn't you 1- 
quick-before he raises the price. Lovely thing! But they always 
cheat foreigners- offer three twenty-five for it.' 
'Sctn yen, ni-jÙt-go sen! ' You enunciate distinctly, but with 
trepidation lest your hargain be lost. 
.L
 gentle shade passes oyer the countenance of Yano-san, con- 
I Firc-pJt. l That. 
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cealing his triumph. He shakes his head doubtfully and looks sadly 
at the incens,e-burner. Suddenly he looks up. 'Yurosl.i /' 1 he says, 
'vith cheerful 
resignation, 
and compunc- 
tion steals in- 
to your soul. 
Perhaps, after 
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C THE CIIE.\.I'EST TIIIXG IN DRAGOXS ORTIIODOCIA 
E"\'ER SAW.' 


I 
! 


all, you ha vo been over.. 
reaching-you have so 
many sen, anù he such 
a small stock-in-trade. 
You look at his little 
family, at his placid 
brown wife preparing 
his poor llIeal of rice 
and pickled turnip, and 
you are covereù with 
Litter reproaches. And 
for your next fancy, 
which is a kakem,ono 
with a didactic Buddha 
sitting on a lotus 
blossom in the middle, 
surrounded by his dis- 
ciples, you pay the full 
price ungrudgingly. 


1 A 11 right. 
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Orthodocia is sitting rapturous before a particular variety of 
Japanese dragon in wood, a most delightful and original and impos- 
sible of beasts, who vaults playfully into your affections on the spot, 
,,
ith a sn1Ïle on his broadly inlpertinent face and his tail flourished 
high in air. He is alllazingly cheap-the cheapest thing in dragons 
Orthodocia ever sa,v; she buys hinl at about a ri a pound. U n- 
guardedly she says so. 'Tàsui ! ' she remarks, pleasantly, , Yas'Ui! J 
And the price of everything in the shop goes up fifty per cent. higher 
than it was before. Then we fall victims collectively and individually 
to an i \yory lllonkey snloking a pipe, and a bronze stork holding a 
lotus blossonl in his beak, and sets of saki cups and rice bowls, and 
old steel n1irrors that reflected Japanese beauty in the days before 
foreigners introduced it to the rnodern article called so appropriately 
by the North Anlerican Indians a 'she-Iookem.' The cro,vd about 
tlw door swells visibly, and begins to enjoy our purchases almost as 
nluch as we do, quietly laughing at every fresh negotiation. 'Ve 
grow Inore excited and lllore enthusiastic, the glaIllour of Japan is 
over all we see; and ,ve congratulate ourselves on our knowingness 
in lllaking Yano-san ' come down' a certain amount on almost every 
artic1e. 'Ve grow hold and cunning in our negotiations, and Yano- 
san plies us with innunlerable cups of green tea in the intervals 
between them, to stimulate the spirit of investlllent. It is sOluewhat 
in this wise. Picking up a cloisonné vase from the floor beside you, 
you ask the price. 
, Slti yen shi-jil
 sen,' says Yano-san, grown prOlnpt with prac- 
tice. 
, Takai-takai! ' slniling ingratiatingly. 
, Tal..:ai-na ! Yasui !-tak
tsan yasui I' still firlll but polite. 
'J.'aknsan takai ! J keenly feeling your inlPoverishment of speech. 
, San yen go jin sen ! ' 
Yano-sell shakes his head and puts the piece back in its placc. 
, Deki,}1Ælsen! '-'I anl not able '-he answers. 
, Shi '!fen!' you offer, conceding the half-dollar. Then it appears 
that Yano-san can Inake concessions also. He will not nlcet yüu 
half-way, but he will do sOlnething. 
, Slti yen, san-jiu-go-sen-gorTY ! ' he says, with the air of one who 
n1akes a final statenlent. lIe has taken off four cents and a half. 
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This beating-- 
down is de- 
1110ralising to 
one's self-re- 
spect; but it 
must be done, 
and you accept 
the reduction. 
Farewells oc- 
cur - happy 
fareweHs. Our 
jinrikisha Ulan 
lifts up 
" the seat 
. .; of his 
, *ï: 
,

 I \?ehicle, 
'. and bestows 
our purchases 
under it, aftf'r 
SOlne con yersa- 
tion with Yano- 

an. Then we 
ride hOll1e, j u lJi- 
lant with the 
joy of her who 
has got a great denl 
for very Jitt]e to our 
foreign frienùs resident 
in Tokio. 
TIH:'Y regard the lot 
with a trifle of super- 
ciliousness, we thiuk, 
Lut set it do,vn pri- 
yately to be the jealous 
criticis111 of people who 
have n1issed [L good 
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, And how lnuch for that thing 1 ' indicating the Satsunla k01 4 0. 
, Three twenty-five only! ' with pride, defiance, and resentInent. 
'Three twenty-five only! Do you mean to say-well, of coursE', 
if you like it so lnuch as that-and how 111uch for the kake1ìwno 1 ' 
The price of the kalænwno is received in silence. So is that of 
the raInpant dragon and the ivory monkey, and the stork and the 
lnirror, and the other objects of interest. This lack of criticislll 
LE'gins to becOlne oppressive, and vague alarms prey upon our minds. 
"V ell,' one of us says; 'cheap, weren't they l' 
'If you had paid one-third of the price you did pay,' replies our 
candid friend, 'you would have got theIn at their nlarket yalue ; but 
even then they would not have been cheap, for they are worthless at 
any price.' This is unpleasant, but salutary. It is followed by a 
disquisition on each of our purchases, by \vhich \ve learn that your 
ko1'o is a base Ílnitation of Satsulna ; that your h'ake1nono is gilt mere- 
triciously, and likely to peel; that lny stork is copper, and not 
bronze; that Orthodocia's monkey is vulgar, and her china coarse. 
And we are reduced to a state of mind more nearly bordering 
upon desolation than anything we have yet known. 
But there are joys to COlne. After all, \ve have not left our 
whole fortune ,vith Yano-san; and \ve turn our footstf'PS with 
humility,towards the despised and rejected foreign usurpers of 
Y okohanla. I renlember one place which became a perfect resort 
for Orthoclocia and me after we had acquired our education. It was 
the only art gallery we saw in Jap
n. 'Ve affected it to an ex- 
tent out of all proportion to our incomes, as most people do, and we 
lllay as well take you there on this-reminiscent-occasion. 
It is a distinctly agreeable thing to see the proprietor COllle for- 
ward to greet us as a fellow-being. 'Ve feel that we ,vould like to 
shake hands with hilIl for doing it. 'Ve didn't realise how dE'eply 
,ve yearned for the business nwthods of the Philistines, for assort- 
ment and choice, and roon1 to walk about in, and 1.1lunercurial prices, 
and the English language and information. To buy a curio in a 
Japanese curio-shop is like investing in a piece of the Dark Ages, 
unlabelled. It nlight he ahnost anything, find it is not at all likely 
that your curio-dealer could enlighten you much about it if he could 
talk, which he can't. N either does our art-collector profess to 
L 
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undprstand his treasures fully. But it is one of his objectionable 
enterprising foreign innovations-I have a distinctly American 
meulory of hin1-to intronuce a Japanese connoisseur or two in his 
establishment, who undertake the education of the tourist of average 
intelligence Ïn Japanese art, ,vith alacrity and enthusiasn1. I don't 
Inincl teHing you that one of the things Orthodocia and I pledged 
one another to do with great fervour, was to look deeply and carefully 
into Japanese art, inquiring of the Japanese theIllsel \Tes. This vow is 
made by everybody who goes to Japan; but I do not mind asserting 
that most of the information the average tourist acquires he owes, as 
we do, to one or two of the foreign dealers of Yokohama. 
One sees nothing, anywhere else in the world, like the wonders 
that tempt us to ruin ill this other sort of shopping in Japan. As 
a nation, she measures us, and manufactures to suit what she believes 
to be our taste; and these things she sends us and no other. For 
the best Japanese art we must go to Japan. It does not leave the 
country as merchandise. 
Just inside the door, as we enter, a Japanese artist stands in the 
loose, graceful, native costtune. He has been at work, and is hold- 
ing, with admiralJe pose, his bit of ivory carving at arm's length to 
note the effect. His face is the patient, brooding, unconscious face 
of the Japanese who lllakes beautiful things with his hands. His 
expression of absorbed appreciation is perfect. His face is pale, and 
his black hair falls loosely back from his forehead. His lips are set 
with gentleness, and there is great pleasure in his narrow dark eyes. 
The figure is a 1110del, and the artist 111ade it like himse1f. It is 
]uarvellous in our eyes. 
Ivory ,vonders-takusan! The loveliest is a n1aiden, Japanese, 
slightly idealisecl, as the heroine of a ron1ance 111ight be. She holds 
a bird-cage in her hand, en1pty; and her head is turned in the 
direction of the truant tenant's flight. The soft dull white of the 
ivory is not yexed by any colours, but fine lines and patterns of the 
11l0st unobtrusive blacks and browns, that shade away into it deli- 
cately. The folds of her dress are exquisitely long and thin and 
graceful-she stands there an ephemeral thing caught ÌInperishably, 
and her price is :fì.Y
 hundred and fifty dollars -height ten inches. 
At your elbow is a tiny teapot, value five cents. Orthodocia buys 
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the teapot and longs for the maidcll. As she cannot possibly have 
the maiden she buys another teapot. 
Perhaps the most rmnarkable i \?ories there, for ingenuity and 
worknlanship, are two dragons, one four feet long, the other about 
two, lnade of innul11erable scale-like pieces, each piece a separate work 
of art. Their claws are fantastically realistic, their pink tongues loll 
and dart, their eyes have curious lights in thenl. There is no spring 
in their long, sinuous bodies, yet their mechanism is so perfect that 
when you place them on the floor their long necks erect thenlselves, 
and their diabolical heads look forth, tense and alert. 
As to Satsulua, our eyes are opened. \Ve had thought 'old 
Satsuma' abounded in porcelain shops at least as freely as it does in 
the drawing-roollls of modern novels. But we learn that' old' 
Satsuma hardly exists at all now, and that' gorgeous' old Satsuma 
never did exist. \Vhen the Coreans began their wonderful work for 
the use of the Court and the nobles they understood and used only 
the sinlplest designs, and even the imitations, of which we can buy 
-and alas! have bought-many, are decorated in the scantiest way. 
Our Japanese lecturer explains that in a search of two years, under- 
taken by his employers, only one bit of real antiquity turned up-a 
koro two and a half inches high, for which they paid fifty dollars. 
\Ve ask humbly if there is any good llloderll SatsU111a, and are 
shown a fe,v pieces, which convince us, if by the price alone, that we 
have never seen any before. He brings tenderly forth-the lecturer 
-a five-inch vase. It habitually nestles in an embroidered silk 
bag. Groups of children appear in the decoration, each tiny face 
perfect under the glass, though not one ic:; more than three-tcnths of 
an inch in size. The gold is pure, the colours are delicate, the 
arabesques drawn with dainty truth. And we conclude sÏ111ul- 
taneously, you and Orthodocia and I, that lllany rhapsodies oyer 
'old Satsuma,' indulged before we came to J apaIl, ,vere inspired by 
enorrnities in Awata warc, which were 111uch too vulgar to stay in 
their native land. 
On the farther side of a great black door, arranged like the gate of 
a tmnple, is the inner sanctuary, where the inquiring touri
t lnay 
penetrate and be instructed in n1any other things by this high priest 
of porcelains. And the next thing we learn is that we have never 
L2 
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seen cloisonné before. An object lesson of six conlmon plaques, in 
the six different stages of tho process, convinces us that we have 
been previously fau1Ïliar only with unlin1Ïted editions of the sixth 
comnlon plaque all these past years, when we fondly ÏIllagined we 
had profited by a whole cult of cloisonné. 'Ve knew the process 
theoretically before-the first plate han1mered into symmetry out of 
copper, with the design drawn on it with ink, the seccmd having the" 
design outlined ",it.h a flat, upright wire, fastened down with celnent, 
the third covcrèd with the first filling, the burning having fastened 
the wires to the. hody: the fourth the second layer of filling and 
second burning. One more burning, when the plaque is ready to be 
polished, and we see it after being rubbed down with pun1Ïce and 
water_ Then it is a round: blue
 commonplace thing, with a pink 
chrysanthen1unl or two on it, perhaps, and a conventionalised bird 
in flight towards them, possibly worth a silver doHaI'. I should have 
thought it beautiful in America
 but here it suffers hy contrast with 
cloisonné that does not go to Anlerica or to England either, ex- 
cept in the boxes ot tourists of the skiHed kind. Here is a piece 
captured on its way to the Paris Exposition, a ball-shaped vase, 
ahout five inches in clialneter. Its polish is so perfect that it secnlS 
to gleanl through from the inside, and innulnera1le specks of pure 
gold glint in it. All the tints inlaginable contribute to its colour 
harmony, yet it lea yes in the nlaill a soft rich brown impression. 
Each separate leaf and flower and bird of its lllarvellously intricate 
design gives one a special little thrill of pleasure, not by its fidelity, 
hut hy its exquisite ideality. Only one nlan can work like this, and 
he is not a man who knows anything about' realism' or pre-Raphacl- 
isn1 ; not a Ulan who yotes or- reads the luagazines, or takes an 
interest in sanitary science or foreign politics-but a llUtn whose life 
lies in the doing of this one thing, and who knows its value only by 
the joy it gi ves him. 
It grows dusky and late in here behind the gn.at òlack temple 
gate alnong the screens, and the kotos, and the tall ùronze vases, and 
the dain1Îos' swords. Across the harhour the junk lights are ùegin- 
ning to shine out in clusters and long lines. The artist at the door, 
as we glance back and close it, still looks-an artist always-through 
the gathering shadows at the i ,-ory in his outstretched hand. 
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X,TI 


IT was New Year's Day in the 1110rning. 
'Onwdette!' said I to Orthodocia, bowing in the manner which 
represented my sole Japanese accomplishment. I had acquired both 
the expression and the bow with great care, wishing to felicitate her 
in an original ,yay upon N ew Year's Day, and to impress her with 
Iny progress in the language at the same time. I found it difficult 
to Ï1npress Orthodocia with my progress in the language as a general 
thing. She is a linguist herself, and linguists are intolerant, con- 
temptuous people. 
Just to be aggravating, Orthodocia bowed still lower. 
, Omedette de gozarimas !' she remarked triulnphantly, with per- 
fect self-possession, and ,vithout at all acknowledging n1Y politeness; 
and then we looked at one another in a n1anner which I might 
almost describe as ruffled. Å little explanation and translation 
made everything clear, however, and our appreciation of ourselves 
immediately rose to par again. '\Ve hacl 111erely wished one another 
a I-Iappy New Year out of different phrase-books-a circulnstance 
insignificant in itself, but which threatened at the time to cast the 
gloom and shadow of a douLt over our respective attainn1ents in 
Japanese, and therefore to lllar the peace of a habitation not con- 
structed to withstand dissensions. IIal'Ulonious living n1ust be the 
rule in Japan. A genuine ftunily jar would bring the house down. 
The New Year had come to all Japan, and all Japan was hrin1- 
ful of rejoicing. "\tVe hacllooked about us for festivities at Christ- 
mas, but they told us then to wait for N ew Year's Day; so we 
solemnly presented each other with little bronze pins in the n10rning 
and a ':àlerry Chrisbnas ! ' that was rather choking, and rode through 
the twinkling streets in the evening to a little restaurant that dis. 
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pensed C foreign foods' in the shadow of the great gray Buddha of a 
public park. There we pledged one another in the wine of the land, 
and wondered what Japanese turkeys were fed on to make thell1 so 
different frOln the turkeys of other Chrisbnases, and Orthoùocia 
talked \Vïgginton, Devon, with such exile in her voice that I very 
nearly shed tears into the pudding-sauce. But tlíe occasion of our 
foreign feasting was passed, and the day of the year for J ap:1n had 
éon1e. 'Ve went downstairs to see what it was like. 
There in the kitchen our little idolaters one and all were 11laking 
nlerry. They were accustOllleÙ to 111ake merry; in fact, they were 
01liged to do it to while away the tillle, their responsibilities being 
light. If their n1Írth became too uproarious at any tilne, we had 
only to put our llE:ads through the wall and say with severity 
, Yàkconas7li!' and a blighting silence fell at once, accompanied hy 
awe and despondency. 'Ve had not the sligl
test idea of the l110ral 
force of ' JT a7carm,as7
i !' and its effect was so dismal that we used it 
as seldOln as possi1le, and only as extrelne discipline. On New 
Year's Inorning, when there was a special note of hilarity a:lllong 
our domestics, we did not use it. It was pleasant to have the 
holiday in the house. 
They were sitting round the 7tibac7ti in a sn1Ìling circle when we 
descended, and Chrysanthemulll was very gay in a Llue kiJJwno and 
an obi that could vie with Joseph's coat. Y oshitane-san nlade a 
profound obeisance, and expressed their collective congratulation, to 
which Orthodocia responded in feeling terms. Then, while Buddha 
elaborately arranged five bits of charcoal under the oatmeal with a 
pair of iron chop-sticks, and Chrysanthemun1 blew through a long 
piece of balnboo upon three discouraged embers that were trying to 
boil the eggs, ,ve despatched old' Rice and Saki Only' with fifty sell 
to buy the wherewithal for kitchen festivities. One and ninepence 
'vas not a large sum to grow riotous upon, but our ancient servitor 
canle back laden ,vith good cheer for more than one recldess repast 
-his round brown face all twisted into merry wrinkles, his decrepid 
legs two crooks of grateful deprecation. A salted sahl1on, three feet 
long; a great basket of sweet potatoes, split in lmhyes and roasted 
brown; two square yards of half-baked 'Jnoclti, I white and vjsciù and 
three inches thick; a special New Year's delicacy, of which the 
1 Dean-cake. 
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chief ingredient 
seelned to lJe 111 U- 
cilage; half a 
dozen neat little 
fish rolls; several 
parcels of sea- 
weed that looked 
like slnooth- 
11lottleJ dark. 
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gTeen paper, and vegetable accessories. The fish rolls were par- 
ticularly appetising, half a small raw fish wrapped round a ball 
of rice-somebody may like the recipe. It was a feast for the gods 
of Japan; and jolly Dai-koku himself could not have wished for 
better spirits than it brought. 
After breakfast we walked out of our inhospitable little front 
gates to find an extraordinary growth on each side of it not bargained 
for with our landlord. It shot straight and stiffly up out of the 
ground about four feet, and consisted of a bushy bunch of pine 
hranches and three sections of green barn boo. \Ve had stopped 
gi viug way to astonishment in Japan, finding that it made too much 
of a demand upon our time; so we simply conteu1plated this addi- 
tion to the scenery about our residence, and asked Buddha if it had 
come to stay. As we expected, Buddha ,vas responsible for it. 
Buddha ,vas responsible for everything, fron1 the Japanese cat with- 
out a tail, that 111ade night hideous for a week, and took no notice 
whatever of her proper name, but answered to a chirrup and n1ade 
incOlllprehensible relllarks, and was an idolater, to the hanging of a 
large soap advertisement in our sn1all salon under the impression 
that it ,vas a n1asterpiece of foreign art. 'Ve looked to him, there- 
fore, for the general explanation of our domestic matters. And 
Buddha gave us to understand, with the assistance of an old 
An1erican almanack, that it devolved upon us as telllporary citizens 
of Tokio to decorate for the N ew Year as the custom was. lIe had 
bought and planted the decorations, trusting to our sense of our re- 
sponsibilities for justification, and it was not withheld. 
'Ve sped away through the city in our jinrikishas with that 
comfortable sense of duty done that predisposes one to the scrutiny 
of other people's behaviour. But we found Tokio ready for it. N 0- 
body had quite forgotten to welcome the N ew Year, how"ever tiny the 
bird-cage dwelling over which it ,vould da,vn for him. IIis tiled 
roof might be sunken and his paper panes ragged and black, but 
over the door surely ,va ved a few palnlCtto fronds with a bit of white 
paper fluttering among them, if nothing else; and his ivory-lidded 
Labies, crowing and tottering in the street exactly as you might 
expect a Japanese doll to crow and totter, looked up at them with 
sharp beady anticipation in their little black 
yes. Our own decora- 
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tions were extremely popular, and a common gate-post ornan1ent 
was a bit of twisted rice-straw rope, fern leaves, and a fruit that 
looked like a I}alf-ripe bitter orange. The more ambitious had arches 
of the glossy c:llnellia twigs with strings of yellow n}andarins twined 
in them; and flags, a red sun on a white ground; and that quaint 
crustacean which is not quite lobster and not quite crab, red frOlll 
the pot, bent and 
sprawled before 
every door of pre- 
tension. The rice 
straw nleans pros. 
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peri ty; the craw-fish, 
ùecause he has always 
looked decrepid, a good 
old age; the universal 
tag of white paper, a 
request tothegods, long 
honoured in Shintoism, 
for general favours. It 
was all so niiif, so 
touching, that I should 
think even the woodenest, stoniest god, moved by the discovery 
that he is not yet quite forgotten, would exert himself a little on 
behalf of the decorators. 
People were flying about in jinrikishas ,vith an sorts of purchases 
in their laps, and the eastern approxiu1ation to a Christlnas look on 
their faces. A small wooden bird-cage, ,vith two dainty little in. 
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Inates all in white with pink bills; a long willowy branch, with a 
gay little conception in candy on every dancing twig; a plUlll tl'f'e 
in a pot in full blossom, eighteen inches high; a close-shut ,vooden 
box, in which we had learned to expect sOlnething spccially sacred 
in curios. Even the Japanese custOlners in the shops seenled in- 
spired by an unusual excitcll1eIÜ, and Inade their inveshnents in 
lacquer and porcelain ahnost at the rate of one investInent per hour, 
putting on their sandals and clicking off again with cOll1parative 
recklessness. The buying ellthusias:1l1 became infectious, anù one 
result is that if anybody wants a black silk gentleInan's kinwno, 
elnbroiderec1 in purple dragons and green storks, warranted worn 
steadily by at least three generations, I think Orthodocia would 
dispose of it for almost anything. 
The wide, pale gray streets ,vere all flung open to the sun, and 
the great blue arch overhead seell1erl inconceivably far above the 
gay little wooden habitations that hubbled up on each side of theln. 
l\Ianyof the shops were shut; few sat at the receipt of custon1 but 
the sellers of yellow 'fì
il.(tn I and sweet potatoes, and the whole 
city seellled to be n1aking holiday, clattering up hill and down in its 
very best clothes. The ladies of position who have borrowed our 
skirts were at home receiving in theIn, but plenty of hybrid costumes 
were abroad an10ng the nlen, the fa vourite article of 11lasculine attire 
being conlfortable woollen under-continuations which should not, of 
course, be so llluch as 11lentioned anlong us. O-Haru-San, who 
tottered past us on her high black-lacquered getas, was not a lady of 
position. 'Tery dainty and very fine was O-IIaru-San on New 
Year's Day, with the ivory hair-pins, the beads, and the flowers in 
the wide black puffs of her l
air, with her face all artlessly whitened 
and reddened, ,vith the never-failing tiny dab of gold on her full 
under lip. The soft folds of her inner kÏ1nonos were white and gray 
and delicate about her plunlp neck; and the outer one was of the 
tenderest blue, with a dash of scarlet where the wide sleeves parted. 
lIeI' sash was a marvel to behold, and frOll1 top to toe she ,vas all in 
silk, this daughter of the l\Iikado. Nobody at all was O-Haru-San ; 
only a singer or a dancer, perhaps, or she would not be abroad in a 
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crowd like a dog or a foreigner; but she made the J ap
nese picture 
of New Yf'ar's Day that we shall longest rCl11CmÙer, I think. 
Even the (;hildren were tricked out in quaint Üllitation of thpir 
elders-girl babies of fiye and six. painted and powdered like the 
Yf'riest coquettes. They were all playing in the streets, and their 
fathers and Blothers with the:m, flying kites- wonderful kites, with 
dragons and gods on them, that hovered thick in air like charmed 
ùirds. Not a soul was sad, indifferent, con- 
telnptuous, and n010dy laughed except at the 
glorious sport of it. 
 e
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string. A 
paper tl'iflc, 
also red and 
white, and 
folded like a 
kite, was stuck under the string. That and the string and the 
black dimnond all betokened a gift. 'Ye opened f'agerly one wrapper 
and anotlwr, and found our first Japanese N ew Year's present 
to consist of half a pound of 11loist brown sugar. Orthodocia ascer- 
tained that it caIne from the grocer from WI10111 we had bouo'lIt our 
ð 
preliminaries. The prelin1Ïnaries were inc1ubitaùIy fraudulent; 
but we were so affected by this kind attention to two alien young 
women, six thousand nlÎlf's fr01n home
 tlwt we imnwdiately sent 
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for a large adùitional supply. This at once threatened to bec
)ln
 
a precedent, and, if it had, we should have gone into insolvency 
by six o'clock. For the fruiterer, ,vho had a large establish- 
ment round the corner with nothing but ground rent to pay, 
sent us a dainty bmnboo basket of mandarins, with green strips laced 
across the t.op ; the rival grocer, to whOln we had telnporarily suc- 
cUIl1bed, enticed us further with a st.ring of peppers; a city con- 
fectioner, whose foreign nougat and pistachios we had greatly 
appreciated, touched our hearts with a real pluln cake and a pink 
rose on it. And, as ,ve ,vere cOlnparing conclusions about the l)lulu 
cake, the House having gone into Supply, there came a box. The 
box ,vas delicately wooden, with four feet, and a ban1boo twig for 
the handle of t.he cover. The card of a Japanese friend can1e with 
it, and the gift token. "\Ve lifted the cover rapturously, and it dis- 
closed two dozen of as neat littIe brown eggs, each reposing on its 
s3.wdust cushion, as ever entered a larder of civilisation. Eggs are 
the lllost popular of New Year's gifts in Japan, we had always heard; 
but to know this theoretically, and to practise it practically, are 
very different matters. Each smooth little oval had a separate charnl 
for us ; it appealed directly to our housekeeping susceptibilities; it 
seeIl1ed to fill a long-felt want as nothing in the ,vay of a presenta- 
tion ever had before. "\Ve had been told that it was the CustOl11 of 
people who received several thousand eggs annually to send theu1 
forth again on their errand of congratulation and potential omelets; 
and 'we had heard of a gentleman who n1arked one of his eggs for future 
reference, and had the selfsame egg returned to hÜn after n1any 
days-tradition says the next 
ew Year. Orthodocia said that she 
did not believe this egg story; but we thought we would not be 
graceless about our f'ggs and redistribute them, but grateful and 
scramble them. 
Re-entereù Buddha ,vith another Inystery. It reposed on a. 
lacquered tray, and 'was covered with a blue silk square. On the 
square was e1nbroidered in gold a peacock flamboyant. Undf'r the 
square a piece of white paper, under the paper a bowl of red lacquer, 
in the bowl a large green rose with yellow leaves of Japanese con- 
fectionery, a bunch of celery in candy, a woodcock with his bill 
under his wing, and a dough-cake of pounded rice flour, pink and 
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pernICIOUS. This gift was purely Japanese, the other bad a flavour 
of cosmopolitanislll. Purely Japanese also was the card that callle 
with it, which nlade the situation enlbarrassing. \Ve summoned 
Buddha, but the card was beyond Buddha. He studied it long and 
earnestly, and finally gave us to understand that it was not English 
-if it had been he might have told us more about it. But he n1ade 
a de:monstration when Orthodocia folded up the ern broidered square 
and I attempted to put the bowl and tray carefully away in the wall. 
Iris dell1onstration was one of such extrmne anxiety that we let hill1 
carry it out. He took the bowl and washed it, put it on the tray as be- 
fore, and threw the silk gracefully over it. Then he went to our foreign 
IH'arth and picked up one of the neat little oblong bits of kindling 
which lay there, and put it in the bowl. \Ve argued and entreated 
to no avail. 'J apan way,' he said with quiet obstinacy, and we 
were oùliged to see hitn return the whole with nlany bows to the 
person who brought it. \Ve discovered afterwards that Buddha's 
acquaintance with the latest thing in Japanese etiquette 'was to be 
relied upon, perhaps because the latest thing is usually also the 
earliest thing by several centuries. The antiquity of this custOlll 
of sending a small quantity of comparatively inexpensive nourishing 
matter in a gold embroidered cerenlonyand taking back the cerernony, 
for exanlplp, is incalculable, and the chip dates back to the days of 
the real dragons, I have no doubt. It was a great cOlllfort to us 
afterwards, ,vhen ,ve found out that the rose and celery had been 
intended for somebody else to whom it would have brought no in- 
digestion, to know that Buddha had attended to that matter of the 
chip. At least the sender could not reproach us with ingratitude. 
, Visiting on New Year's Day is a Japanese custonl,' a llati,Te 
gentleman translated to us frOll1 the JiJi-Sltimbun 1 of the day after, 
'but foreigners are becon1Ïng so J apanised that 've 111et many blue 
eyes and red moustaches nlaking calls yesterday.' This was delight- 
fully cool of the J
ji-SltÏIÌLbun, and we said so, but the native 
gentlelnan only lifted his eyebrows a little and smiled. The sn1Île 
said: '\V e have got our sciences frolH you, and our educational 
system, and certain ideas for our new Constitution, but in matters 
of etiquette we copy nobody-we lead the world.' 
1 Daily newsp:lper. 
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Orthodocia and I had no blue-eyccl or recl-Illoustached visitors on 
that 111cmorable 'jour de l'an,' but were very happy to receive one 
or two whose eyes and Illoustaches properJy belonged to the custom. 
,Ye had rehearsed the cerenlony of their reception with care, solemnly 
agreeing that it should Le carried out strictly in the Japanese 11lau- 
nero "Yhen they COlne to our country,' Orthodocia said very 
properly, 'they adopt our customs, our chairs, our knivf's and forks. 
It is only polite that we should return the compIÜnent.' So we had 
our bows in our pocket as it ,vere, and our raw fish, our boiled dai- 
gon, our seaweed, and our sugared Leans all ready in the lacquered 
cOlnpartment Lox of cerclnony. The hot saki stealnecl in the quaint 
long-nosed bronze saki pot, used only on New Year's Day; and the 
tiny, thin, handleless saki cups, in sets of three, suggested a prescrip- 
tion rather than wine and wassail. The squ
re flat velvet cushions 
were ready too, on which we were to drop gracefully, kneeling with 
palms outspread upon the floor, and bowing as low in that position 
as circunlstances would pern1Ït. ,Ve surveyed our arral1gmnents 
,vith nervous anticipation, and every tinle a jinrikisha passed outside 
Orthodocia flopped down on her cushion to be entirely ready when 
the visitor entered. 
Our first caller, whose nanle was JUl'. Shiro HashiInoto, by his 
card, canle early, very early indeed, following the 111andates of their 
InlperiaJ 1\Iajesties across the 1110at, ,vho take their congratulations 
before they take anything else, I believe. ,Ve did not see 1\11'. Shiro 
Hashi1noto, the N ew Year not having cla wned for us at the tÏ1ne of his 
arriyaL This 'was a source of hitter regret to Orthodocia. 'If we 
had only been up!' she said. 'To ha ye received a Japanese yisi t 
of congratulation in the dimness of the early nlorning-so nice and 
characteristic!' She was still 11lourning 1\11'. Shiro Hashinloto 
when Eucldha appeared in the wall solmunly ushering in another. 
Ol'thodocia dropped, according to agreement, with drmnatic effect. 
In the midst of her third bow she cast upon me a look of agonised re- 
proach, which I felt all too keenly that I deserved; for, coycred with 
ignon1Ïny, I was shaking hands with the native gentleman-J apa.ll 
had required too Inuch of Ine. And he, in horrible uncertainty, 
was making a superhuman gymnastic effort to pay his respects to both 
of us at once, 'which must have resulted in dislocation somewhere. 
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I should be glad to record this reception the distinguished success 
Orthodocia and I intended it to be, but I can't with rectitude. 'Ye 
wanted to pay our guest the conlpliulent of conversing in J a.panese, 
he wanted to pay us the cOlnplinlent of conversing in English; and 
the conlplinlents got confused. 'Ve ,vere very generous with our 
Japanese, we kept none of it in reserve. All we had we brought out 
freely for his benefit, and his English 'vas suln11itted to us in the 
sanle candid way. 'Yhen he fell back upon Japanese, therefore, or 
we upon English, the situation became even more complicated, and 
the sinlplest phrases of an infant's prÍIner in either language assumed 
a subtlety that demanded two granunars and a dictionary. Our re- 
freshnlents ,vere also a source of mortification to us. The saki was 
fairly appreciated ; but our Japanese' solids' ,vere ignored in a way 
that cut deep into Ort hodocia's housekeeping sensibilities. In vain 
did she press our pearly rice in a red rice-bowl; in yain did I offer 
one tier after another of our storied box of delicacies. Our visitor 
received one and all with a bow and a grave smile, laid it carefully 
on the floor beside him, and drank more sali to console our wounded 
feelings. After he had departed, little Chrysanthemunl, con1Ïng in 
to rmnove the déb'ì'is, appeared to go into a suppressed convulsion. 
In the kitchen the convulsion became a series; and when we sternly 
denlanded its cause, that dear little heathen, her small fat body 
doubled up with lllirth, pointed to a corner where stood in a desolate 
row six pairs of the forgotten chop-sticks! 
It is difficult to acquire the domestic economy of Japan thoroughly 
in a month. The chop-stick might be called one of its chief features, 
and yet it had utterly escaped us. 
1\11'. Ichitaro Takayanagi and 1\11'. Takashi Takayanagi sent in 
their cards a few 111inutes later, and Orthodocia kept them waiting a 
disgracefully longtinle in the vestibule while Chrysanthell1Unl whisked 
away every vestige of our Japanese preparations. Tlwll she sat up 
very straight and stiff on her cushion, and talked to 1\11'. Ichitaro and 
1\11'. Takashi in five o'clock tea English that neither of thClll under- 
stood, for they only kne,v Anlericau. They both apologised very 
profoundly for having been away from honle the day we called-and 
the more Orthodocia assured thenl that the call was made upon 
their n1alllma, the more deeply they regretted not having been there 
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to recei ye the honour of our visit-it was ' so very kind' of u::, to 
COIne ! 
-'i< * * * *' * 
 


And after a time we went forth into the merry street, and with 
a feathered nut and a painted ,vooden bat, ,ve played battled ore anù 
shuttlecock, and all our household ,vith us, till the sun went down 
behind the roof of the temple, and the wind caIne in from the 
sea. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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That night Tokio went tipsy. It was a gentle glowing tipsiness, 
that shook and swayed and trembled under innunwrable low roofs, 
over the bare heads of clattp.ring multitudes, aimlessly happy, sIniliI1g, 
bowing, because one always sn1Ïles and bows at this especial season; 
content to bridge all the problems of life as they bridged the Hlud 
with their wooden sandals. Down the long streets miles on n1Ï]es 
the paper lanterns shone, bulbous, serene, rows on rows, clusters on 
clusters, lines of tiny red balls curving far up in air to the top of 
some anlbitious pole, great faint yellow orbs, glowering close to earth, 
globules of light, palpitating, swinging, quivering, in rings and wheels 
and arches, dainty and wonderful. Don't think of any llietropolis 
you know, Llazin6' with the vulgar vari-coloured lantern'5 that live 
their short hour on the night of a strawberry garden party. Think 
of a low, broad, far-stretching city, covered with a tiny heavy-eaved 
growth of houses that gnon1es 111ight have built in the night, softly 
illunlined from one end to the other with hundreds of thousands 
of the palest, most exquisite and artistic lantern ideas that ever night 
brought forth. E\Tery tiny interior opened wide to the wonders of 
New Year's Eve, the n10ats shining up at the stars, the young 11100n 
sailing high. And the Ginza fair that night! 'Vhere, in all the 
gentle lustre of the myriad soft lights, the sellers sat on the pnxe- 
111ent in the great street of Tokio with their wares set forth around 
then1, and tempted and chaffered and laughed! The sellers of tiny 
carved ivories-a skeleton, a toad-of bamboo flutes, of blue and 
,vhite rice-boxes, of long-necked saki bottles and lacquered saki cups, 
of tall twisted bronze candlesticks, of n1arvellous hair-pins, of cookeries 
n1anifold! Up and down ,ve ,vandered fascinated, wondering 'what 
any of our friends from the European settlelnent would say if they 
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should nleet us under the spell which 111ade us buy two quaint yellow 
lantern balls to swing as we walked. Presently they didloeet us- 
rather, perhaps, we met theIn-two stalwart Englishmen dressed up 
in flowing kimonos, high clacking getas, bare heads, and extrenlely 
foolish facial expressions. Then we went honle rejoicing in the 
conviction that we had succumbed only where none could escape, not 
even a 111an and a Briton. 
That night as we sat in our tiny house the streets were fuB of a 
cry that falls on the ears of the Yedites only on that night of all the 
year. 'Tal"Cifwni!' 'l'arafnni!' with a sharp accent on the second 
syllable, it went flying up and down through the broad genlmy spaces 
of darkness about I(udan. 'Ye sent forth Chrysanthenlum, and she 
brought us t-\yO tarafuni for half a sen, two slips of paper with a 
picture on theIne The picture was of a ship full of gods, c01nfortahle 
old Dai-koku laughing in front; and a line or two of poetry con- 
necting the ship with the dreanls of the sleeper ran down the side. 
All true citizens of Tokio put Dai-koku and his luck ship under 
their pillows for twelve 1110nths' good fortune, and we did it too. 
Then the candle burned low in the square white paper lantern ill 
the corner of the room, and a space in the wall let in a panel of the 
sky, with the silver new nlOon hanging low anlong the pine branches. 
The darkness grew silent, only now and then, sudden and shrill like 
the cry of a night bird, we heard' Tarafuni ! ' , Tarafnni! ' In a last 
fantastic m01nent we, too, slipped away to join all Tokio in its golden 
dreams. And in the morning Dai-koku was still laughing 
<:t t us. 


M 
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XVII 


OUTIIODOCIA and I did not travel 111uch in Japan. Tokio was so 
entirely d,elightful that we dreaded the discovery that others of the 
l\Iikado's cities failed of its COnSUm111ate chann. Of course they 
might have possessed it in the superlative degree, Lut again they 
11light not. There was always the risk. And we agreed upon 
Orthoclocia's theory, that once you get an Inlpression you ought to 
keep it inviolate. But we made a few journeys into the interior 
for fear of reproaches when ,ve got home, and once we went to 
Nikko. 
To depart anywhere in Japan out of the five treaty ports one 
must haye a passport, obtained through one of the L8gations. Ours 
came to hand the day before we started-a solemn and portentous- 
looking dOCU111ent, ,vith a large black seal-and we gathered from it 
that the British Government ,vould be temporarily responsible for 
our behaviour, and that thel\Iikado covenanted to see that we were 
politely treated. The next time Orthodocia and I go to Japan we 

hall have to apply for our passport through some other Legation, for 
the British Plenipo told us inside ours that if we did not return 
theln we should have no nlore, and we both thought they would be 
interesting as souvenirs. 
N ow, it is only once in a lifetÏ1l1e that one can go to Nikko. One 
can't do anything twice in Japan-one only approxinlates it the 
second tinle. l\Iost of all Nikko. 
Nikko is the tenlple city of Japan. It lies away to the north, 
where the 1110untains begin to rise and dip, and it is a very sacred 
place, for the great Iyeasu himself is buried there. Iyeasu was a 
Shogun, and the Shoguns were not dragons, but n1Ïlitary gentleIl1en 
of distinction, who have achieved tonlbs. I was sorry for Orthodocia 
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and her note-book in connection with the Shoguns' tOlnbs-but 
that is another story. Unless you go to Nikko, or read volulnes upon 
ancient Japan, I dare say your information about Iyeasu is quite 
likely to be as limited as ours was. If you go to Nikko, as we did, 
you will add to it, as we did, the fact that he lived and fought and 
died about three hundred years ago, and that his bones are deposited 
at the top of an incredible number of steps. This is not exhaustive 
regarding Iyeasu, but you will find it satisfying at the tÌIne. As 
we did. 
Politeness is the soul and essence of all things truly Japanese, 
and as lllost of the railways are- directly in the hands of the nation, 
we were not surprised to be presentecl with a cup of tea at the out- 
set of our journey frOln the authorities of the road. Otherwise, the 
precise reason why the Japanese Government should insist upon 
tampering with the nervous syste:m of every foreigner who buys a 
ticket frOll1 it does not appear. It IllUSt be pure, though nlistaken, 
alllÏahility. But in our tiny first-class carriage there ,vas a tiny 
first-class taùle with holes in it for the safe reception of teapot and 
teacu[s, which the guard brought in with a bow. The tea was 
green as usual, without either sugar or n1Ïlk to n1Ìtigate the bitternf'ss 
of it, and the cups were the handleless cups of Japan, but Ortho- 
docia drank the decoction with all the fortitude of Socrates to show 
her appreciation. Appreciation, she declared, that required sugar 
and lllÌlk, wasn't worth showing. 
I wish I could put windows in this letter through ,vhich you 
might see the country we travelled that day, stretching away as it 
did, in all its careful little parallelogr
uns of fields, to the feet of the 
lJlue nlountains along the horizon. N l1ture never allowed herself to 
be arranged on a snlaller scale. The tiny rice paddies, green '\vith 
ihe cOlning of the second crop, the slllall square plots of vegetables, 
the call1ellia hedges, the haby hay-ricks, the dOlnicilettes dotted 
mnongst it all, the odd little cone-shaped mountains that se81ned to 
have dropped here and there for decorative purposes purely. It was 
1yall odds the neatest thing in landscapes we had ever seen. I had 
to reillonstrate with Orthodocia for throwing Inandarill peel out of 
thE' car window. It is very trying to travel with a person who can't 
be re]ied upon to pass through a rural district without upsetting it. 
1\12 
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N ow and then we saw a stable with a horse standing in it, looking 
lneditatively out of the door and switching his tail where the lnallger 
,vould be in our country. Trees were bolstered up in rice straw- 
not to protect theln fronl the frost, but to dry the straw. A 
husbandnIan picked his way ninIùly anlong his fresh furrows, a white 
kerchief about his head, in hlue ' tights' and loose blue coat, with 
bags on his shoulders. Ripe yellow persimmons as large as apples 
hung anIong the leafless twigs. The little windowless house3, with 
their heavy overhanging thatched roofs, looked Llind and unintelli- 
gent; they did not underst.and themselves to be homes, we con- 
sidered. The colour that nlorning was dainty and cool, in clear deli- 
cate washes of grays and blues, as it n1Ïght have come fronl a brush 
in a firnI hand for detail. Aud away off, describing a long arc 
through the fieldlets, and making apparently for a funny little Inoun- 
tain that stood all alone in the n1Ïdst of a wide flatness, shrieked 
another tiny 10conlotive, leaving an erratic s)11oke track alollg the 
sky. l\Iany stations, each with its European rail way building and 
its gentle, clattering, staring Japanese crowd, half bareheaded, in 
kimono and geta, half in ill-fitting coat and trousers topped by last 
year's 'Derby' hats; and finally U tsonomiya, where we should 
abandon this foreign innovation of stea:m and wheels, and take to 
D1an-power for the rest of the way. 'Ye got out with our various 
bundles, and watched the foreign innovation out of sight with a 
strong conviction of its value to the country and the vaguest idea 
what to do next. If there is one comfort in travelling in Japan, 
however, it is the mind-reading c:ll;acity of the Japanese. Theyan- 
ticipate your ideas even when you haven't any. Orthodocia drew 
Iny attention to this, which I considered unkind-l don't know 
whether any other observing person has noted it or not. On this 
occasion they gathered up our effects and led us politely into a small 
roonl in the station-house, where they indicated that we nlight with 
propriety sit down. A youth brought us a fire-pot with the usual 
five eUILers arranged in it in a pattern, and it appeared to be our 
duty to warm our fingers. Then we obediently followed our bundles 
again to a low, rambling, open sort of a structure, ,vhich was a hotel. 
\Ve sat down on the threshold, a foot and a half above the ground, 
and our friends looked at our boots consideringly. We shook our 
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heads; we had forgotten the huttonhook again, and we hadn't a 
hair-pin between us that could do its whole duty. So then a little 
maiden toddled out to us with tea and cakes-the eternal green tea 
and pink cakes. Do you re111eln1)er how, when you were very small 
and blew soap-buhLles out of a halfpenny clay pipe, you sOlnetÏ1nes 
nmde a n1Ïstake and drew the soap-bubLles in 
 The pink cakes of 
Japan revive 11lauy such gustatory lnemories. By the time we had 
finished toying with them, we were surrounded by jinrikisha Inen, 
'who also had divinations of our plans. ':Nikko 
' they said; 
, Nikko 1 dekÙn((s, 0"'([ san! '-' I aIU entirely able to take you then', 
young lady l' 'Ve tried to maJ\:e a choice, hut I think the jinrikisha 
lllen settled it aIllong themsel \yes, for tho pair of lJipeds apiece that 
we started with would lmve been the last to recolJllneud theln- 
selves to us on the score of either personal heauty or accomplish- 
ment. 
'" e went through the long, straggling streets of UtsouOll1iya at 
a steady trot. The little, open, neutral-tinted shops were full of the 
pottery and vf'get.a1Ies and wooden bu(:kets that had for sonle time 
ceased to excite in us the lively joy they give to neW-COlllers. 'Ve 
could ride past theln without so 11luch as a COlll111a in our course. 
The people came out to stare at us ; it 'was quite two weeks since 
their last foreign entertail1Inellt ; the frost nipped ofr the tourists, as 
it did the llmndarin buds. }"'rOlll every group came a cheerful 
word for our runners, and the answer went gaily hack. 
It is a long way frOlll UtsonOluiya to Nikko, quite twenty-three 
n1Ïles. And all those lniles climb slowly up between two solenlll 
Hnes of tall pine trees, the dark erratic pine trees of Japan, whose 
twisted arms must bave Inade the people first think of dragons, we 
were sure. They are the only very tall trees in all the region neal', 
and t.hey are so uplifted about this that they haye quite lost their 
heads, and leap this ,yay and that in a manner which suggests a 
sort of dignified inebriation. Overhead they 111pet sometimes, and 
the sunlight glorifies the dusky greenness of the topnlost hranches, 
and always they nlarch on in endless 111ysterious toppling columns, 
shadowed aslant, up the long arrowy Pilgrinls' Road to Nikko, anù 
always one rides between. 
The long silent stretches of the gradual ascent .were veryelllpty. 
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Now and then a pilgrim, now and then a pack-horse, occasionaIIy a 
group of men urging along a cart fun of trailing bmnboo trunks. 
The sincere pilgrin1s to Nikko went in the spring tÏ1ne, and sent up 
their prayers .with the incense of the wisteria yine. 'Ye were very, 
very late. It was doubtful whether Iyeasu would even take the 
trouble to feel complimented by our coming; and as to our petitions 
it was practically useless to offer theln at an at this tin1e of the year. 
'Ve had to seek what consolation we could in long glinlpses of the 
country, that sUpped away to the right of us, glimpses franled be- 
tween the slanting trunks of the pines, full of tender autumn colour. 
thoughts, and stretching far to the beautiful blue 111aSSeS and strange 
.white curves of the snow-tipped mountain"s that held in trust the 
veneration of all Japan and the bones of Iyeasu. 
It is quite true that our men ran half the way to Nikko in two 
hours and a half without once stopping. Then as the evening sky 
reddened behind the lowest branches of the pine trees, we CaIne to 
a tea-house hidden away under theIn. The walls of the tea-house 
were open, and tbrough theIn we sa,v the fire curling rip fron1 the 
Iniddle of the earthen floor, and all the household gathered round it. 
Our runners refreshed themselves mightily here, and w'e ate rice 
and eggs, with one battered tin fork between us, and drank hot saki, 
and were greatly comforted. Orthodocia confided to nle as we 
started off again that she didn't know how her runners lllUSt fceJ, 
but, judging from her own sensations, her jinrikisha was getting 
very, very tired. 
Then, as we rode on apace, the shadows clustered and grew 
between the eaves of the pines, and fell silently at our feet, though 
all about the country still lay fair and visiLle in the twilight. 
Presently they deepened into night, and as we toiled further up, 
strange dark shapes began to appear between the trees and to lean 
forward, peering at us-the outer guard of gods about the bones of 
I yeasu. 
That evening, as we sat on the floor of the Japanese inn and 
constructed sentences to ask for a bed in, and soap, and other essen- 
tials, our host entered, bowed on his hands and knees with suprenlO 
humility, and made a renlark. 
,},"T"anto ltanashimashita ka?' said Orthodocia. 
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, TVltat did you say 
 ' I asked her, jealous of a surreptitiously 
acquired sentence, for Orthodocia had the phrase-book. 
, That's what I said,' she returned. 
'\Vhat 
' 
, \Vhat did you say 
 ' 
, I asked you '-with SOllle irritation-' what you said.' 
, \Vell, what you said was what I said-'what did you say 
 ' 
, I asked you '-and I don't in t.he least know how the matter 
might have terminated if our host, who had seated himself, had not 
repeated his statement, which was apparently a request, and I, turn- 
ing to the phrase-book for relief, found 'lr anto l
anasl
imashita ka ? ' 
-' \Vhat did you say l' 
lIe said it again. 
'lIe said" iru," , put in Orthodocia astutely. 'Evidently he 
wants sOlllething-" Ù'u," " I want." \-Vhat do you iru l' encoarag- 
ingly, to the man. 
He smiled painfully and drew his breath in between his teeth. 
There was a pause, and then he said it again. 
'Really,' said Orthodocia, 'this is an unexpected contingency. 
I didn't undertake to supply the interesting native of Nippon with 
anything he lnight take a fancy to.' 
'It's the bill,' said I sagely, and produced a yen or two. 
But our host shook his head-it was not the bill. Orthodocia 
then offered him a few soda biscuits, an orange, a tin of sardines fronl 
our private provisions, but he politely declined them all. She 
even opened a bottle of Imnonac1e with a pop that frightened hÍ1n 
horribly, but he would none of it. Then she began with her per- 
sonal effects, and brought hÏ1n a handkerchief, a collar, an assorhnent 
of hair-pins, and a pair of \Vigginton goloshes. N one of them, 
though he regarded them with pleased and curious interest, seemed 
exactly calculated to fill his long-felt 'want. 
Finally, for most of the inhabitants of Nikko were by this tinIe, 
alas! sitting on the floor of our apartInent ,vatching the progress of 
events, Orthoclocia brought hitn her satchel, and opened it under his 
eyes: He looked over its contents very daintily and carefully, seized 
something at the very bottom with great joy, and drew forth her 
passport ! 
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I have never before or since participated in such a scene of 
111utual felicitation as followed. 
\Ye slept that night between two futons on the floor in a 1'00111 
,vith absolutely nothing else in it, trusting Providence and the 
phrase-book for morning supplies. They warnwd our bed for us Ly 
putting a fire-box between the upper and the nether futon, which is 
a heating apparatus calculated to excite tIle liveliest emotions if you 
do not know of its presence until after you get in, which was our 
experience. "'1' e renloved it then; hut we could not remove the 
charcoal fUInes, and we dreanled asphyxia all night long. In the 
morning we clapped our hands, and a fat little Inaiden Lrought us 
water in a lacquered bowl, which n1Ïght have held a quart, and tiny 
blue towels, rather less closely woven than cheese cloth, which one 
rub only reduced to the consistency of a damp cohweb. She iUl- 
plored us not to splash the Illatting or the poetry on the walls, and 
then sat do\vn on the floor in an interested way, and watched our 
ablutions. 
After breakfast, at which our host proudly presented us each 
with a poached egg-his own poaching-we went to see the tenlples. 
They stood far up the n10untain side, the great telnples, all 
clustered together under their curving roofs of red and gold, within 
the outer courts of the trees and the sky. Broad, damp, 11l0SSY 
stone steps led to tlJem, and we heard a ceaseless sound of trickling 
water fronl the overflowing stone vessels for the purification of the 
pilgl'inls that stood inside the gates. The ubiquitous J-apanese lion, 
foolishly an1Ïable as usual, kicked up his heels in stone on either 
side of every approach. 
One temple was to me very like another temple in glory, except 
that those now devoted to ShintoisIll ,vere sÏ1npler than the Buddhist 
ones, and had only empty spaces and meaningless screens, where 
fOl'lnerly Siddharta sat in bronze. The interiors of the Shinto 
teulples, erected to the nlighty dead, signified nothing to Inc. Per- 
haps if one could see behind the great tasselled curtains that hung 
in vague secrecy frOlll the further walls, sonlO distinct religious idea 
n1Ïght reveal itself, if it. were nothing Lut a relic or a bit of writing. 
But one does not see behind thClll ; their 111ystcrious folds are never 
disturbed. The souls of the Shoguns cOllie and go with easy ce
'e- 
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mony. And the wonderful cocks and cats and dragons, in aU 
colours and aU circumstances, that are carved in high relief rounel 
the top of the walls, the lacquered pinal's, the gold poetry and the 
portraits of lnany Japanese poets, all taken in the inspired. act, 
failed to tcll us of anything of faith or law. But .uuddha, imaged 
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I BACK TO UTSONO::\IIYA I
 TIlE n.\I
.' 


great and taIl, had speech for us there in his temple. He told us of 
the endurance of great apostleship; the words trclnbled about the 
shapen lip with its ineuahle SIBilf', the lip that taught a divine ideal, 
and smiled ever after. His great bronze hand, stretched forth 
among the temple shadows, above the fU1l1es of the incense and the 
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tinkling of the bells, aDd the prostration of the single shaven priest, 
caught a gleam of light as the heavy door opened to let us out. It 
is our one vivid memory of the faith of Japan. 
'Ve climbed to the tOln b of I yeasu, with its bronze lotus and 
guarding stork, and we looked upon that warrior's hebuet, and 
sword, and chair of state with all the reverence 've could llluster for 
heroic annals in Japan. 'Ve sa,v a pale, weird woman, all in wa,-ing 
white draperies with scarlet under them, make strange passes with 
"a fan and a bell-rattle, strange posturings, strange measured steps 
in a semicircle, within the cell-like little temple where she sat all 
day to do her religion this service. And when that pale weird 
woman sat down again among her draperies, and cast one level look 
upon us from beneath her lowered lids-a lllechanical, incurious 
look-\ve felt that no sum of years, or of miles, or of human dif- 
ference could avail to express the shivering distance that lay between 
her and us. 
'Ye went back to U tsonomiya in the rain. The long green vista 
of the leaning pines was darkened and blurred as it stretched out 
before us in the late afternoon. Orthodocia rode ahead, her jinri- 
kisha, with its hood up, looking like a corpulent beetle in full scud. 
By-anc1-by we sped through utter night, hearing only the dripping 
from the branches and the steady splashing of our coolies' bare feet. 
Then sometimes there would COllle a faint cool irradiation, and 
beyond the fringe of shining white drops on the edge of my jinrikisha 
hood would be set, solitarily, daintily glowing through the darkness 
and the rain before sonle tiny portal, the fan1Ïliar spirit of a great 
golden paper lantern. . . . For statistics about the temples, their 
heights, and breadths, and dates, and the types of their individual 
pretensions, as well as for much valuable information about the earth- 
quake-resisting construction of one of them, I believe a thoroughly 
reliable volunle has been written by one Dr. Dresser, and have much 
pleasure in referring you to it. I can do this with cheerful conviction 
that you will find all you want to know in it. The book was re- 
commended to Orthodocia and me by a professorial friend of Tokio, 
and we carried it all the way to Nikko and back again. 
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TIlE air had a familiar feeling that January night; a familiar fcel- 
ing paradoxically strange in this country I tell you of, where even 
the winds and the clouds are unfallliliar. The streets of Tokio, as we 
rode through thenl from I
anda to ICudan, were very quiet. The 
paper doors ,vere all shut, the gentle Jights that shone delicately 
through the tiny white panes, and the wide eaves that hung over the 
little habitations protectingly low, expressed a thought of home, the 
first I had found in Japan. The sky was flat and gray and furry, 
and it was softly cold. I carried a budding camellia branch, with 
one conscious red flower open-eyed. I Hlused upon it, thinking how 
curious it ,vas that a flower could grow and Llow to be just the 
decorative essence that it seelned, and nothing more-without soul 
or fragrance, or anything to give it kinship with the sweet com- 
panies of other countries. Suddenly I saw my canlellia through tho 
darkness red and white. I looked up-the snnw had come. 
I called to Orthodocia, riding behind me, in the wonder of it ; but 
she did not answer. She was mueh too intent upon trying to bring 
this new phantasnl into place an long the rest. 
It fell silently, lightly, with a sigh; the streets were soon white 
with it, and the foolish little roofs by the waysicle, and the shoulders 
of my jinrikisha man trotting hardily Letween his shafts. It ,vhis- 
pered alnong the twisted branches of the tall pine trees as ,ve rode 
into the deeper shadows of a sacred grove, and made a soft crown 
about the head of Dai-Butz-the great gray stone Dai-Butz that sits 
there on a little eminence all ùay under the sun, all night under the 
stars, and preaches to the people with folded hands. As ,ve rode 
over the moat into the Ginza the flakes began to fall more thickly, 
hecanle unfriendly, drove into our faces. The long wide avenue of 
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tiny shops, each with its 
dainty swinging lantern, 
stretched out behind the 
stonn in dazzled bewil<' er- 
llleut; the bareheaded little 
folk we nlCt bent and shivPl'e(l, 
and clattered along on their high 
wooden gctas under great flat 
paper lunbrellas, with all their 
graceful garlnents drawn tight 
alJout theIne It was fairy- 
land oyertaken Ly a blizzard, 
in a state of unCOlnpre- 
Presently, as we turned into our 
throu(rh which our runners' foot- 
/:) 
soft dull pads ancl thuds, we saw 
of l
udan, on its pyramid of 
high aInong the swirling flakes 
tricity. Next 1110rning a strange 
oyer our toy garden, and thick 
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hending collapse. 
own deserted cliO, 
falls sounded with 
the square lantern 
stones, glowing 
with a neweccen- 
white blight lay 
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hedge, from behind which no SOU1Hl of our little neighbour's samisen 
came at aU that day; an( 1 it see1ned to us that the heart of 
our beautiful Japan was chilled and silent, and that it was time 
to go. 
Yet it see111ed to walk suddenly into the seat of our affections 
and make a riot then', this idea of going, of riding for any la3t time 
Leside a dancing paper globe through the grotc811.w1'ie of Tokio's 
dusky evening, on'r the nloats, and past t.he white palace waUs- 
of saying to this strange little world, new with a thous:tnd years of 
dd, , 8uyonarct / ' and of going forth into the one we knew before, 
not to return. For one does not reach Japan often in the course of 
the ordinary lifetime, and the fareweUs of youth are always for ever. 
The riot lasted three days and three nights, and left us with the 
conviction, which I consider it nlY duty to Inake public, that no 
weak-minded person should go to Japan unless he is ahle to Lring 
his days to an imbecile dose there, or is prepared to Blake shipwreck 
of his gentle affections and his feeble brains on the rock of depar- 
ture. 
In view of the foregoing stateulCnt it is with SOll1e cOlupunction 
that I dwell upon Orthodocia's sustained hostility to the ide3. of 
leaving, long after I had succumbed and Legun to take farewell 
glances at Fusi- Y aBla. But, as a truthful narrator, I l1lUSt not 
know compunction, and I aUl cOlllpeHed to say that Orthodocia's 
conduct was indefensible. 
, Skoshi 'lnaté!' 1 she nlurnlured in the 1110rning, looking regret- 
fuUy into the glowing depths of the three charcoal O1ubers of the 
fal11Ïly hibachi. 'Sl
oshi nzalé!' she suggcstell at noon, joyful in 
the acquisition of nineteen tea-pots and a new verb. 'Skoslti 'lJlaté I' 
she entreated at llj
ht, diluting with one s111all impotent tear the 
saki in the saki bowl. And when I woul(l not skoslti 'l}l(tté-no, not 
for the return of the wild geese or the cherry-LlossoDl garden p:1rty 
in the spring-then was I attacked on the score of all we had 
jointly promisetl to the slua11 clonlestic public of St. Eve's-in-the- 
Garden, 'Viggillton, Devon, if Orthodocia were allowed to go-the 
long letters full of valuaùle, nutritive, and interesting information, 
which the oldest could profit by and the youngest understand, to be 
1 'Vait a little. 
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read aloud in the rapt cOlnnlunion of the 'Vigginton Dorcas Society. 
Had we conle to Japan with serious and honourable intentions of 
carrying out that vow or not 
 I protested that our intentions were 
all that could be desired. And thus far-with a great deal toomuch 
indignation for the person who was chiefly responsible-how
 she 
asked me, how had that vow been fulfilled thus far 
 '
Iy own 
darling nlanllna,'sarcastically, ' Japan i3 the nlost charn1Ïng, delicious, 
enchanting spot on this terrestrial globe. I bought you this nlorning 
t.he sweetest five o'clock you could Ï111agine-you could drealn-and 
for papa such a curiou.s original pair of monkey slippers, which 
never will stay on his dear old fee
, but which he must alzeays weal' 
for the sake of his very far away, but n10re loving than ever, Ortho- 
docia. The quaint little postman will be round in two nlÌnutes for 
this, and it is t.he very last nlÎnute for the mail, so, with tenderest 
love to a11, I remain your OW11, O. P.S.-This country gets funnier 
and funnier!' Orthodocia Lll1shed to compare this imaginary but 
fairly faithful epistle with the instructive volumes that were to 
have been. 
Did lor did I not ren10111ber our drawing, together, on the tossing 
Pacific, bright pictures of dear Inamlua and all the home circle- 
tears--supplementing what the cncyclopædias had taught them frOlll 
'the graphic pages' of their daughter in J apan-anù what had been 
the proud result 
 To what extent had the thirst for knowledge in- 
spired in the deserving fan1Ïly at Love Lodge been gratified thus 
far 
 I ventured the suggestion that really very little of the infor- 
mation Orthoclocia had sent home about Japan could Le found in 
the Dritannicum, and receiyed a glance which Inade n1e feel the bru- 
tality of IllY remark. 
The discussion left us with a largely increased sense of the 
responsibilities of the situation, and very vague ideas as to how they 
should be 111et. 'Ye took our note-books frOln the respective walls 
into which t.hey had retired, and scanned thelll anxiously for facts- 
civil, religious, social, nlilitary-any kind of facts available for 
transhipment in the haste of depr:,rture. Thly note-book appeared to 
IllY inspection, then and since, to Le chiefly filleù up with J apanBse 
poetry, with an occasional dash or exclan1ation point which n1Ìght 
be recognisable in these pages, Lut which seem to be hardly signi- 
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ficant enough to nlake the reproduction ,vorth while. Fronl0rtho- 
docia's note-book, however, I shall take a few extracts. It was a 
large, black, shiny, respectable note-book, and it ",-ent impressively 
with her everywhere in Japan. Neatly w-ritten at the top of one 
page we found 


, EDUCATIOXAL. 


, December 14. Visited university with S. J. D., 1\1rs. Gallicus, 
and Professor B. 
, No. of students in university . } 
'N o. of professors To find 
, No. of departments. out. 
'
o. of graduates and 11latriculants last year 
'1\1et President. Short and stout. Coat and trousers. No 
kimonos permitted on teaching staff (
). Inquire and note hard- 
ship. Youth up in flowing kÏ111onos, suddenly thrust into collars 
and seams, &c. English professors gradually being ousted by J apan- 
ese ditto. English professors, lnostly bachelors, living in pretty 
little houses about university grounds. Great shanle. All tiffined 
with Professor B. Charming tiffin. Blue china. Secured reports.' 
SOllie distance under this, to leave roonl fur other instructive 
matters, appears the sententious statmnel1t, 'Lost reports.' 


, EARTHQUAKES. 
, Tiffined with Professor 1\1., General 1\1anager, Earthquake De- 
partnlent, Japanese Government. (Joke of S. J. D.'s, but I do not 
consider it particularly funny.) Earthquake lllachine invented by 
Professor 1\1., called by him seisnlOllieter. Professor 1\1. eXplained 
working of seismoll1eter, but I cannot see practical utility, as seis- 
nlom. is not ",-arranted to stop even slightest earthquake. 1\1agnetic 
needle traces move:ments on revulving cylinder covered 'with black- 
ened wax. Very interesting. See pamphlet. Another invention of 
Professor 1\1.'s-Drawing-roonl or baby seisl11ometer. Sweet thing. 
Stands on lllantel. Can always tell by looking in morning huw 
nlany earthquakes have occurred during night, and whether chinl- 
neys down or not. Professor 1\1. says thing no fan1Ïly subject to 
seisms should be without. Burglars known to escape B.-alarms- 
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seismom. in every case fatal to seisnls. 'Yished to huy one for 
111amnla, but felt delicacy about asking price. 
'Saw model, Chinese idea, earthquake machine. Globe on stand 
-six dragons' heads sticking out round globe, loose ball in nlouth- 
six frogs sitting round at corresponding intervals, mouths open, 
looking up. Shock occurs. Balls fly in direction of shock-nlouth 
of north-east frog, south-west frog, as case may be. 
, N oTE.-Chinese idea nluch sinlpler to unseisn1Ïc nlind. Pro- 
fessor 1\1.'s panlphlet inadvertently packed up with Nikko curios. 


, SOCIAL. 


'Decenlber 
6.-IIeard to-day of another Japanese Caùinet 
l\Iinistf'r nlarried to geisha, or professional dancer, which nlakes four. 
Extraordinary state of things. Exalnple of extent to which J apan- 
ese are adopting 'Yestern civilisation-called on Govenllllent 
official and wife just returned fronl AUler.; ,vas shown roonl of new 
house expressly designed to hold the lady's Land-boxes! Heard 
dreadful story of newly-e111ancipated J ape young Inarried lady dancing 
three times at ball, each time with different nlan. Japanese pro- 
priety would prefer same man. 


'N.\.TIVE IXTERcounsE WITH FOREIGXER3. 


, December 29.-J apanese still vicious. Saw whole silver service 
belonging to foreigner (Englishnlan) destroyed by Japanese cook. 
Articles thrown at cook's head and sevcrely dintcd; loss irrepar- 
a 1Jle.' 
I don't know ,,
hether 1\11'. and :\lrs. Lo\-e and the Dorcas Society 
have heen Inade familiar with the foregoing valual)lc facts by any 
other agency than this, but if not they are herewith submitted to all 
'Yigginton with the greatest goodwill, and nlany apologies for their 
tfLrdy appearance. As to the note-hook, I have Orthodocia's per- 
n1Ïssion to keep th
t as a Ulonument to certain noble intentions 
untinlely perished. . . . 
And so it befell that one day there whirled Inadly frOlll the Grand 
Hotel to the jetty along the sunny sands by the wide blue harbour 
of Yokohama two belated jinrikishas. In one Orthoclocia, with 
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twenty-four packages, the g:tyest of p:lper parasols, and the saddest of 
countenances; in the other this present chronicler, with twenty-four 
nlore, a Japanese cat without a tail-war- ranted tailless 
fron1 earliest infancy, and nut cut off Ull- T tilnely - and 
emotions that shall go unwritten. The .. 
 

 ,., little tug was 
scremning itself hoarse at us. Orthodocia had dallied 
too long over her last tea-pot. And thus it was that 
as an unrelenting quarterlnaster bundled us into it we 
had only tinle to single out of the kindly 
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'TIIEHE \nUltLED :\IADLY Fr.O:\I THE UIL-\
D HOTEL TWO BEL.-\TED JIXRIKlI:ôIlA:;: 


group of fl'iC'lHls that had gat]l('rpd to see us off two or three quaint 
little sad-f
tCed figures bowing and bowing at the jetty's yerge, and 
t,0 cry to these with a very genuine pang, 'Sayonara, Buddlta! 1 
'SaymwTa, Cltl'!J..
(tJltltemum!' 
'Ye sped away through the dancing Llue waves to the great P. 
and O. ste:uner lying with her prow turned toward China. It was 
a desolate n10lnent, Orthoc1ocia, between her en1otions and other 
impedimenta, required the assistance of three quartermasters and 
the fourth oftìcer to 11l0Ullt tho sl1Ìp's ladder. I struggled hlindly up 
N 
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behind through the mist with which the sun, acting upon her feel.. 
ings, had considerately enveloped her. 'Vhich reads a little like a 
sentence from a very old-fashioned rOlllance, but which is n1Y best 
approximation to the verity of the situation. 
'Ve stopped at Nagasaki, with its old Dutch nle1110ries and its 
dainty investnlent of the romance of 'l\Iaclame Chrysanthème'; 
at ICobe, with its lllountains behind ragged and Llue, its ll1andarin 
sellers, and its softer air. And thcn the ever-lnarvellous Inland 
Sea. . . . 
That is to say, a yoyage through the scenery of a drcan1; for 
here abides that most shy and exquisite Spirit of J aran-the 
pirit 
that whispers in all her winds and sings in all her streams, and 
sll1Ïles in all her cities. II ere, alllong these dainty watf'r reaches, 
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ùpening and reopening, alluring and rca:lnring, always within the 
charnled boundaries of tinted nlountains that lllight guard fairyland. 
A spell is over it all and over us as we n10ve slowly into the liquid 
silence and marvel at the gentle phantasnl which is the soul of Japan, 
though neither the missionaries nor the geographies nlay acknow- 
ledge this. It rains a little-a playful sprinkled tenderness that 
nobody could take seriously-and through the rain the quaint curves 
of the mountains near and far rest upon the water in the upper and 
under colours of a dove's wing. All at oncp, far and away down a 
clear narrow space between two strangely-tortured purple peaks, 
there comes a burnished bar in the sky. It glows and nlelts, and 
spreads into another sea; it drops to a weird red burning; it lpaps 
up and wavers and pales, and all these goblins of mountains in gray 
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and white, and purple, and rose, and gold seem to let their garn1ellts 
slip into the dreaming water and troop toward the dying light. . . . 
'And so good-bye, Japan,' said I, leaning back to it, as we slipped 
away into the ,vide grayness that lay between us and China. 
'Good-bye, Japan! Good-night! The gods you love and ridicule 
keep your palms soft, :your thoughts sweet, your nUlnners gentle!' 
And Orthodocia, my friend, looking her last at it over TI1Y shoulder, 
echoed lne softly, 'Good-hyE', Japan! Good-night!' 
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XIX 


IT was a strange thing to see China that third day after the 
witchery of the Inland Sea. 'Ve did not C0l11e upon it at all in the 
usual way, sailing in between the open arn1S of a great harbour city 
to the sights and sounds of wharves and warehouses; but suddenly at 
four bells of a gray 1l10rnil1g s0111ebodyon deck said, 'There is China!' 
and there it was. China, rising out of the sea away off on our lee in 
a single line of little irregular round nlou1ltains, just as it used to 
rise in the sl11all square "Toodcuts in the big pages of the school atlaseE, 
l)eside paragraphs which related to the Chief Riyers, Principal 
l\Iountain Ranges, Population, Religion, Exports. It was dis- 
tinctly the country of the geographies, the country of one's early 
and feeble association with tea-chests and 1nissionaries, although I anI 
quite sure that I can't enter into any analysis of this Ï1npression that 
you would find satisfactory. I only kno-w it is quite tru0, as Ortho- 
do cia said, that if we had sailed to this IUlllPy, lonely land through 
unknown seas, with all the joy of the early navigators we should 
have nalned it China-and sailed away again as fast as possible. 
For it was even then, I think, at that remote and inexperienced 
nlOl11ent that Orthodocia and I n1ade up our l11Índs that we didn't 
like China, and wouldn't stay there. 'It is a painful conclusion,' 
'said Orthodocia as we stood together ]ooking at it, 'for I had vowed 
a private vow to l\Iiss Gordon Cummings that I would wave nlY 
parasol in triumph on the top of the Chinese 'Vall at Pekin; but 
that there is anything picturesque or interesting enough behind those 
ugly little hU1111110cks to 11lake it worth while I anI not disposed to 
believe.' 
The shore began to trend into stronger, bolder headlands, and 
behind one of thelll we presently found IIong ICong. 'Ve rcgardeù 
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it frOlll a great 1110untaill-Iocked cal>.non-guardecl water-basin, with 
night settling down over it. The mighty semicircle of the hills 
seeIlled very near the sky, and, as the stars came dropping through 
the silence up there in the surprised way that stars haye all over the 
world, the city, cliIlluing' its peak, began to hold vain torchcs up in 
cl11ulatioll. And thE'Y all fell together into the peace of the harhour, 
between the French frigate that lay white and ghostly, remeulbering 
the graves at Tonquin, and the Russian corvette with strange gold 
characters glittering at her prow, and the sharply-defined long black 
bulle of Her l\Iajesty'sshipIn
périeu8e, darklyportentousanlongthe rE'st. 
So we had conle to China, and as we slept that night on the ship 
at anchor between the upper and the lower firmanlCnt I dreanled 
that Orthodocia and Confucius sat on the bottonl of a turned-up tea- 
cup and disputed the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, Ortho- 
docia closing the argunlent Ly pushing the father of Chinese philo- 
sophy, so that he slipped with precipitancy down the side of the 
teacup, and fell with a large splash into the Yellow Sea. 
Next nlorning, while we yet hesitated whether we should COlne 
all the way to China and depart the day after because of a prejudice 
against its geographical outlines, "
e were introduced to its donlCstic 
and social conditions as they exist on a sanlpan. Tho salnpan was 
one of Inany that swung about the ship's ladder tempting us to slip 
down and be taken ashore. A large family in two or three 
generations floated through life on our sampan; and the l11en1bers of 
it, round-headed, narrow-eyed, flat-faced, wide-n10uthed, seenled to 
have brought the sÍIl1plicity of living to the nth degree. They 
pounded rice in an iron pot, and nourished thenlseh
es therewith. 
They slept on some scraps of 111atting in a roofed-over space in the 
Inicldle of the boat. Family dissensions went on in the stern, social 
alllenities in the prow, probably, where the luatting was cleanest. 
Over our heads swung two large rats, split and dried-sight of 
inemtble gastrollOlnic suggestion. I caught a glÍlnpse of Orthodocia's 
expression as she regarded them, and I thought on l\Iiss Gordon 
Cummings and sighcd, for I knew that this hint of the national diet 
would prove final and fatal. 
'The" womnn question" appears to have n1ade progress in China,' 
n'mal'ked l11Y friend, who i
 not a suffragist, disapproyingly; and I 
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01)served that our sampan was 11lanned by the grandnlother, 
daughter, aunt, and feluale cousin of the establishulcnt, who rowed 
us lustily with luuch perspiration. \Ye were disabused of this idea, 
howe\Ter, when we noticed that the slnall moon-faced object that stood 
in the stern and gave orders which the wonlen obeyed with pr01npt- 
ness and unanimity, was a boy. He was a full-blown tyrant, at the 
age of seven. 
The prow of our saInpan was liberally frescoed in blue and red, 
and adorned on each side with a large expressive eye. Observing 
that all the sampans were thus decorated, Orthodocia fixed hers upon 
the grandnlother, and said, inquiringly, '\Vhy eye 
' She answered 
with the brevity, precision, and condescension of a personage talking 
to a newspaper reporter, 'No got eye, no can see-no can see, no can 
savey-no can savey, no can go !' And we felt that the decorative 
ideas of China had a basis of unfaltering logic. 
Going round the world the wrong way, as we did, one gets one's 
first Ï1npression of British consequence in it fr0111 a Sikh policeman 
of Hong leong. lIe stands sadly about in the shade of the trees on 
Queen's Road, or under the wide, cool, nlanyarched stone verandahs 
that run before the shops, tall, erect, dignified, looking as if the 
whole history of Asia since the Flood passed in revision daily before 
him. \Yhen I said that, Orthodocia contradicted me, and stated that 
in her opinion the nlan probably didn't even know British history. 
This illustrates a solmnn peculiarity of Iny .friend's which I found 
trying at tÍlnes. In case the peculiarity should be shared hy any ùf 
her fellow Englishwo111en, I hasten to state that I don't believe it 
really does pass. If you were to ask one of those policemen the 
fan1Ïly name of either Noah or the present Governor of JIong 
ICong, in all probability he couldn't tell you. But when I eXplained 
this to Orthodocia, she said she didn't see why I kept saying things 
if I couldn't substantiate them. 
\Ve ,vere llluch Ílnpressed by these tall guardians of the peace of 
IIong ICong fr01n the hills of India, though, and stood looking at one 
of thenl so long that he became unconlfortable an1 went away. The 
fidelity that shone in the liquid brown depths of his eyes was obvious, 
Lut not as obvious, perhaps, as his turban and his feet. There were 
Bight red yards of his turLan, wound round his head in majestic curves 
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unknown to the Inillineryof other continents. I don't know that any 
true estimate of the length of his feet has yet been arrived at; they 
remind one of the course of human events. He disposed of thelll 
sectionally in Loots for which ,ve believed with ready confidence that 
the GovernU1ent 111akes a special contract, and they precede hin1 
everyw here. 
"Yhy,' saiù Orthodocia to n19 as the speciaJ object of our 
admiration disappeared, 'is that policeman like a stopped pen- 
dulum 1 ' 
I said I didn't know. 
'I didn't think you would!' returned Orthodocia triumphantly. 
C Decause he's gone off his beat! ' 
It lllay seenl disagreeable, but I feel that I 111ust instance this as 
another of my friend's little peculiarities. 
It is a strange sad thing how as one grows older the objects one 
venerates in youth becOlne fewer and fewer. Orthodocia and I, 
before we left China, had entirely lost respect for the almanack, even 
'Vhitaker, whom Orthodoci:1 at least had venerated up to that tillle 
as she did the equator. 'Ve will henceforth speak of the torrid 
rays of the January sun and the Arctic rigours of the storms of July 
just as casually as we had been in the habit of doing before we went 
round the world, with the Illonths attached, as we thought, appro- 
priately. It is provincial, not to say local and bigoted, to believe in 
the Seasons or very rnuch in the Sun; and ahnanacks are inventions 
tu excite certain narrow bucolic expectations and sell patent 
Inedicines. This is written in Latin across the diplollu1 of every 
graduated 'globe trotter,' and is a fact that survives all of 
Baedeker's. You will observe that I have quoted the expression 
, globe trotter' to give it an alien look. Orthodocia objects to it in 
any personal connection with our trip. She has invented' planet 
pilgrÏ1n' instead, and insists upon it, as III ore dignified; and I let her 
ha ve her way. 
For our (lay with the Celestials was an extremely hot one. And 
as all Japan's seductive confectionery ,vas iced .when we left, we 
resented Hong lCong's perspiring vegetation and ralllpant thernlO 
111eter as entirely unjustifiable. For who, all these unreckoning 
days since sho left school and ceased to have it required of her, would 
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think of making climatic differences between China and Japan! 
The experience of more intelligent people may differ; hut we found 
this heightened temperature of China as unreasonable as the fact 
that it took us a week to get there, instead of being, as one yaguely 
imagines, perhaps a day's sail! 
And when we left the streets of tall, white European buildings, 
,vith just a hint of the Orient in their arches and 
casements, and turned our exploring feet into China's 
Hong I{ong, we found the thermonleter aLly sup- 
ported by a large and in- .. ... fluential fan1Ïly of Odours 
-a combination which easily ac- 
counts for the in- r("'. yincible Celestial 
resistance to the. "'
 
 'Ij ":"-'
 advance of the 

Iodern Idea. ,
 Not even an ab- 
straction could " travel far through 
those unsweet "'
',,-# , a, mazes. It would 
resolve itself into a single palpi- 
tating olfactory llf>rye and perish. 
'Ve stood at 
 the top of the 
i. I-t;J 
crO"wded stairs ... leading down into 
thenl, and looked over upon lanes 
and lanes, narrow, winding, crossing, 
r 
creeping, full of hideousness. I 
can't tell you how to realise this 
hideousness. It n1Ïght possibly be 
approximated by \r{f
 . . placing the three, 
prÏ1nary colours 
 
 and the six Louks 
of Euclid in the hanll::; of a North 
sz.:-. 
Anlerican Indian, ...." ,. , and giving hin1 a 
contract to Luild CAT Hü:\IE llE IS ATROCIOUS.' a Dakota railway 
centre; thuugh Orthodocia says 
she doesn't see ho,v it could be done that way. Long signs, in 
staring red and blue and purple and yellow, projected a foot or 
two froIll the ,valls on each side and hung down covered with black 
cross-bones playing cricket. The vendors squatted under these, 
and sold sham jade bracelets, and joss-sticks, and split fish and 
unÏ1naginable greasinesses to eat; and a busy shuffling stolid-faced 
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crowd 


queups, caps, 
and petti- 
coats elbowed 
itself COll- 
tinually past. 
That doesn't 
sound half so 
ugly as the 
scene was, but 
I can't put 
a Chinaman 
bodily into 
this chapter 
and let hÍ111 
radiate hide- 
ousness as he 
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does at home. It all diverges fronl the tan-coloured expanse, with 
incidental variations, that serves him for a countenance, through 
,vhich his smug, self-satisfied, uncompromising identity looks forth 
upon a ,yorlel with which it has no relation of trivial æsthetics. 
The Celestial abroad, where he is properly subdued, is unprepos- 
sessing; at hmne, where he permits himself an opinion of you, he 
is atrocious. 'Ve went frOln force of habit into some of the shops 
notwithstanding this, where we saw such a large nunlber of un- 
interesting things that Orthodocia, discovering a small Satsluna 
dragon in exile in a corner, was moved to tEars. After the land 
of the l\Iikado, one lnay encounter the cClnmercial temptations 
of China without fear; and I write down with considerable and 
reasonable pride the fact that we escaped with two basket tea-pots 
apiece only-a mere scratch. 
One buys basket tea-pots in Chjna Lecause there is never any 1'00111 
for theln in one's trunk, and they have to be carried separately; 
because the spouts invariably COlne off on an unattached journey 
round the world; because they are not nearly so pretty as the ex- 
ported ones; and because they cost ahout sixpence apiece less than 
they do at hon1e. The present historian was peculiarly fortunate, 
her spouts having conle off al110ng the vicissitudes of the first five 
hundred nlÍles; but the experience of Orthodocia, who preserved 
one and two-thirds of hers as far as the Suez Canal, and ,vas never 
happy unless t.hey pointed to the East, ought to be a warning to 
curio collectors. 
"\Ve had no Baedeker or any such thing-Orthodocia wouldn't 
hear of buying one, for fear it nlight beguile us into staying the 
necessary we8k before there ,voulc! be another P. and O. ship to 
take us a,vay-but sOlnebody had told us that the proper and usual 
thing for strangers with a couple of hours in lIong I
ong to do 
was to go up the Peak. ..Although Orthodocia ren1Ïnded nle that 
we had not COllle to China in search of hackneyed cOllunonplacrs, 
we also went up the PealL It was one of the things that we did 
which convinceù us that the travelling public quite understands 
what it is about, and that the hackneyed cOllnllonplace exists only 
in the n1Ïnds of people who stay at hOllle. 
One goes up the Pèak in a cable car. Two cahle cars 1 in fact, 
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trayel constantly up and down the el
Yation behind JIong lCong, 
for a consiJ.erable distance at an angle of furty-five degrees. I can 
state this fact cOllfiùently, for it is down in Orthodocia's note-book. 
I renlen1ber it very ,veIl, n1oreover, because Orthodocia and I 
elnbraced one another fervently several tinles during the angle of 
forty-five degrees. She sat opposite Ine, and it was a n1atter of 
necessity. 
'Vhell we got out we found that a lllagnificent distance still lay 
between us and the top. 'Vhereupon four or fiye Chinalnen strolled 
forward and signified, in a desultory ,vay, their connection with the 
cable car as a n1eans of transit. They had a sort of legless arn1- 
chair on two poles, into which we got an1Ïclst n1uch garrulity. One 
Chinaman arranged hin1self between the shafts before, and the other 
behind. They raiseù it to their shoulders with several solenlll 
grunts, and presently we started. Orthoàocia ,vas distinctly nervous 
in the cable car, but when angles of forty-five degrees occurred to 
her arnl-chair, she spoke Qf the strides of n1echanics in the nlost feel- 
ing and intelligent way. 
'Ye looked a,vay frOln our feet, there at the top of the Peak of 
JIong lCong, and our eyes wandered, wavered, lost thelnselves, and 
returned helplessly to the failliliar grasses be
ide us. China rolled 
before us, grÌln, grotesque, dreary, and silent. Strange hills threw 
shadows into strange valleys, where no flower grew and no bird 
s
1ng. The sea, gray on the horizon, thrust dead-white arnlS in 
between solitary Inisshapen llloulltains, whose gauntness a ragged 
lnist tried vainly to soften. lIong Kong, far below, looked like a 
penal settlen1ent from the planet we knew before, and its war-ships 
in the harbour like the foolish toys of the convicts 111ade in the hope 
of escape. One's eyes dwelt pleasurably on their tennis-courts, 
their race-grounds, their green gardens and churches, and other, 
contrivances to anluse and comfort then1selves, for nowhere else in 
all the hCln of this strange land's garment coulJ one find a touch of 
tenderness, a breath of ideality. It was not yielding enough to be 
nlelancholy, or conscious enough to be grand; it seetHed to be the 
long-forgotten work of the gods of China, as stony, as stolill, as 
ferocious as they. 
Orthoùocia nw,de complaint in the cable car going down of the 
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art and of the people, and the lady next us, who had just returned 
fronl Canton, where she had spent a day ill minute observation 
of the tortures, detailed them at length. But it seemed to llle 
that frOlll the top of the Peak we had seen the reason of it all- 
the blue and green china, and the l\Ianc1arins' faces, and the spiked 


:- 


collar for crinlinals- and that no- thing but hideous- 
ness could be born of hideousness for ever and ever. 
The tortures lasted all the way to the bottOlu, and heightened 
Orthodocia's determination to take ship at tho earliest instant 
and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. The lady thought 
we should at least go to Canton, and offered to lend us her note- 
hook that ,ye Inight find the most delectable tortures without 
unnecessary trouble, but we assured her that her description left 
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nothing to be desirpd. It was a dainty liHlp gilt-edgecl nute-Look, 
antI she was a dainty little gilt-edged huly, who woulcl have felt 
herself a lllonster in sticking a pin through a butterfly, yet both 
she ancl the note-book were quite full of the tortures, to be applied 
to every victinl allured into conversation with her between Hong 
I
011g and London. 
'Do you know,' she said, 'they actual1y put people's heads 
through holes in the doors, and starve thCln to death that way'- 
but at that IllOll1ClÜ we saw a chance of escape, and took it. 
! And in this chapter you have the whole, absolutdy the whole, 
of ' 'Yhat we Did in China! ' 
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I SUPPOSE you will hanl1y bclicyc n1e when you read this chronicle, 
you to whose house in town or place in the country the Indian Inail 
COlnes every week, and to whOln the initials of t.he great steamship 
company that brings it are as fan1Ìliar as ' II.R.R.' or' G.\V.R,.,' when 
I tell you that in the part of the wodd I conle from you 111ight ask 
three-quarters of the people you Il1et what 'P. and 0.' stands for, 
and get the answer, ' Dear nle! That sounds like a thing one ought 
to know, and yet-P.-and-O.-P.-and-O.! Really, I'm afraid 
I can't infornl you ! ' 
For an Eastern voyage on a Peninsular and Oriental ship is 
a vague dreanl th3.t haunts the gay, hard little parlour where 
vdmt we can 'sewing circles' Incet to hear books of trasC'1 read 
aloud, in our substitute for villages in the N e'\v \V orId-chiefly that 
and little more. People who do not belong to the sewing circles, 
aHcl are not fond of Ï1nproving their Illinds with the printed abstract 
of other people's fun, don't think about it. Li ving several thousand 
miles from either end of this popular mediuJll for sending English 
brides to India and Australian letters to China, and the nOlllads of tho 
earth all over, they are not really so very Inuch to blmne-there is no 
particular reason why they should kno,v-unless, indeed, sonIe kindly 
n1agician like :1\11'. Dlack takes theln as far as Egypt with a ' Yolande,' 
which was the case with nle. The reflected pleasure lasted, I re- 
Inelnher, only while the novel did; but the unfan1Ïliar letters gathered 
and held a fa1:;cinating halo that will endure in Iny mind as long as 
the alphabet; and fr0111 that day in school girlhood until that other 
in Yokohama, I longed to set IllY foot on a ship of the' P. and 0.' 
Orthodocia and I both found it something altogether new and 
strange in travelling, quite apart froln the various queernesses of the 
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countries it took us to. You may have crossed the Atlantic in an 
upholstered paJace, at all sorts of shifting angles, with three hundred 
other people, once or twicp, and think, as we thought, that you know 
all there is to kno'\,v about lay navigation, but you don't. You nlay 
even add to your experience, as we did, the great gray skips and 
tossing nlonotonyof two 'weeks on the Pacific, during which your 
a.flections learn to cluster about a n1Ìnistering angel in a queue, and 
yet leave the true philosophy of voyaging unimaginetl. But Ortho- 
docia and I, frOlll Y okohmn:t to London, sailed with intense joy and 
satisfaction upon se\Ten of the ships of the P. and 0., so I know 
whereof I speak. 
In Orthodocia's note-boolr the itenls rountl the corner of the page 
labelled' P. and 0.' begin, I observe, at IIong I-Cong ; for though 
,ve took the voyage frOlu Japan to China under the sanle paternal 
guidance, the conditions were so different from those of our-per- 
Imps theatl'ical-expectations that we declineù to recognise thell1 as 
Peninsular and Oriental. "\Ve took it in January for one thing, and 
in January there are no pUllkahs, but a coal stove in the saloon in- 
stead. Also, I relnem bel', when we partook of afternoon tea and 
plum cake and rell1ini':>cences in Captain "\Vebber's cosy little cabin, 
there was a fire there, which didn't help us to reaJise the tropics. 
Orthoclocia was obliged, nloreover, to spf'nd mest of the fi\"e days ill 
contending with her enlotioJlS about leaying the 
fikado, for whose 
dOluinions she had foundllong I
ong so slight a compC'nsation. I 
know it was not until we were on board the stately Sutl(d, with her 
prow turned towards the Straits of l\Ialacca, that the prospect of 
C<,ylon begau to revive the drooping interest she took in the rest of 
the planet. 
The first thing that happens when you en1bark on a P. and O. 
ship on the other siùe of the worlel is the disco\Tery of sOll1ebody you 
hatl no sppcial reason to belieye you would ever see again ill it- 
somebody connected in your n1Ïnd with another hClnisphere, perhaps, 
frOln whi<:h you had sailed together in the tilne D. J. (that i
 the 
focal point in Orthodocia's chronology, and means, ' Before Japan '). 
And it is on
 of the pleasantest things that can possibly happen, 
this sudden recognition, on a deck full of strangers, of the fan1Ïliar 
head and shoulders of S0111e planet pilgriln gone before. It is quite 
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probable that I tlil1not tell you, in ]HY llurl'Y to g('t to Jap
n, aLout 
a certain gelltlelH::tll frOlll New 'lork-a cprtain pod.ly, al1cl jovial, 
anf1 rlpely-bal(l geut.lf'nlan fl'OUI New York, WhOlU Orthodocia and 
I found on the deck of the Dul.:e of nr('stminstcì', watch in hand, 
calculating in an incensed ìllalluer the prGcise nUluber of n1Ïnutes 
we had delayed his arrival in Y okohml1a by keeping the ship waiting 
for us. I should have lllCntioned hiln because he was the one bit of 
colour, the one exhilarating fact in all that gricYou
 time. And 
there we fell upon hÏ1n, there on the SHll,j aft of the snloking cabin, 
round, and rulJicund, and funny, :uHI N cw-Y orky as ever, rC'joicing 
above eyprything in six extraordinary Chinese petticoats which sonle 
Celestial danle had so forgotten hersdf as to sell hin1 in Canton. 
'\Ven, of all things 1 The very last people he would have ex- 
pected! And did we rell1ember the' grilled bones' on the D'llJ.:e oj 
nrestminstcr 
 Diùn't we 
 It was like the Pacific Ocean giving up 
Charles L:ullb. And had we observed the peculiarities of pidgin 
English 
 ' J ùhn 1 run topside -catchee nle one piecee gentlenuul- 
savey, J ohn 
 Quick 1 ' 
John sDxied, and shortly returned with the special piecee gpntle- 
Ulan required, who turned out to be a great American author we 
had lllet at Lady C. P. n. l\1agnuln's the evening before leDsin
 
l\Iontrea1. 
'Y ou know each other, I believe,' renlarked Rubicundo, geninJly ; 
'and you're cfrt1,in to have read this chap in any case. He sÏ1nply 
infests the bookstalls-there's -no getting away frOll1 hin1.' 'V{hat 
did you say he'd written 
 ' said nlY friend to me in a terrified whisper, 
antI in the cOllfuf i
)]l of the InOlllent I confounded the gentleman 
to be complÜuented with 1\11'. IIowells, anù answered, 'A Foregone 
Conclusion.' 'No getting away frOll1 him,' went on llubicundo, 
chcC'rfully; 'we'll count a dozen of his last edition on this ship.' 
, Yes,' fibbed Orthodocia, gracefully. ' Your" J?oregolle DeI USio::.l" 
is delightfully fan1Ïliar to everybody, that is to s
y' - as he loo

cù 
aghast-' I 111can by 'reputation. I{ow very W
lrlll it is ! ' 
Rubicundo choked suddenly, and went away; but the great 
Alnerican author was very muiable, and only gave the situation t.he 
slight en1phasis of asking Ol'thodocia which part of England she 
canle from. Later IllY frienù took occasion to say to 1110 privately 
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that she had always been told that there was no such thing as 
An18rican literature, anù she didn't believe there was; and anyway, 
the careless 111anner in \vhich I pronounc
d my .words was getting 
to be rC'nl1y- 


* 


* 
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.. 


* 
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, So they sailed away for a year and a day 
To the Land where the Bong Tree grows,' 


quotC'd Orthodocia one day dreamily, when the tinle-spacC's began to 
melt into one another, an(l nobody knew and nobody cared, as we 
pu]::;ed southward over rippling seas and under soft skies, ho\y nlany 
knots they put up in the c01npanion-way at eight bells as the ship's 
run, or how far we were fronl Singapore. It was a chafllled voyage, 
a voyage to evoke imagination in the brains of a Philistine or a 
l\Iernber of Parlianlent. The very hole I of the Sutl(J was full of 
poetry in its nlore Inarketable shape of tea, and silk, and silver, and 
elephants' tusks, and preserved pineapples; and all the romance of 
the Orient was in the spicy smell that floated up frOln it. The 
Sutlej, llloreover, \vas returning to England after discharging a Vice- 
royat BOl1lbay on the way out, and her atnlosphere was still full of 
the calm and conscious glory of it. 
Your days of tropical voyaging begin in a great white marble 
bath. Then, if you want to indulge in the humbug and pretence of 
'exercise' before breakfast, you pace up and down in the shade, 
awnings overhead and at the sirles, over the broad ,vhite quarter- 
deck-holystoned hours before-and look away across the bulwarks 
to where morning in the sky melts into morning in the sea, and a 
wandering gull catches the light of both on its broad white wings. 
nut it is easier to lie in a steamer-chair and fall into a state of re- 
flection. There is just enough ozone in the air to keep your lungs 
gently in action, anù Blake the languorous energy of your pulses a 
virtue, and philosophy is easy. You fancy yourself very close to 
the infinities, and you find the delusive contact pleasant. Rubi- 
cunclo, in garments of pongee silk and a pith helnlet, leaning over 
the taffrail in the middle distance, beconles invested with the tender- 
ness and profundity of your own emotions; and you ,vonder if he 
too is dreamily playing ninepins with the eternal verities. Presently 
o 
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he takes out his watch and regards it absorbedly, giving you a shock 
which suggests certain sarcasms, and leaves you better pleased with 
yourself than ever. It was only breakfast after all. 
"\Ye pass the punkah-wallahs as we follo,v him at the clang our of 
the bell to the companion-way-four or five handsome little Bengalis 
with the Indian sun in their liquid bro,vn eyes, barefooted, dressed 
in a single straight white garnlent reaching half-way down their small 
Inahogany legs; red cotton sashes, and turbans. There are punkah- 
"Ivallahs and punkah-wallahs, .we discover later; and punkah-wallahs 
nlay be as unappetising as those of the Sutlej are stimulating, in a 
gentle, æsthetic way, to one's idea of breakfast. It is a peculiarity 
of Rubicundo's that he never can pass them ,vithout a facetious 
poke or two, from ,vhich the punkah-wallah poked squirms delightedly 
away, and of Orthodocia's that she must needs chirrup to them and 
cast her new-gotten Indian wealth in annas among them. It takes 
four of thenl to keep the punkah waving below, and a quartermaster 
is told off to see that they do it. Systematically, when the quarter- 
nlaster is unaware, they attach the rope to their great toes, and 
agonise on one foot while they pull ,vith the other, which goes to 
prove that the Aryan Slllall boy is quite as ingenious in self-torture 
as any other. 
It is ,vide, and cool, and spacious below where the long ,vhite 
table is laid, and the stewards are standing about looking weighed 
down, as stewards always do, by the solemnity of the approaching 
function. The ,valls are tiled in cool blue and white; outside the 
big square ports the sea sparkles and splashes in the sun-the sweet- 
voiced laughing southern sea, that bears us so merrily, as if she 
loved it. Quaint dwarfed cherry trees in full blossom, and orange 
trees laden with twinkling fruit the size of a marble, and tall waxy 
cmnellias frOl
 Orthoùocia's dear Japan win her affections at first 
sight. Over head a large railed oval opening gives into the music- 
room, and across this run bridges of palnls and ferns, cool and grace- 
ful. Orthodocia told the captain once that it was a little like break- 
fasting in the suburbs of Paradise, whereat he made as if he 'were 
shocked, but as he claimed the palm canopy as his o'vn idea, I don't 
think he found her simile very oqjectionable. 
At the breakfast-table one's first interest is naturally in the ship's 
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officers, and there is always somebody who has already ingratiated 
himself with them and ,vill point them out-the captain, the ' First,' 
the 'Second,' the 'Third,' the doctor, and the rest. 'P. and 0.' 
officers ought to have a chapter to then1selves-and I am convinced 
that I could find enough material for one, duly initialled, in Ortho- 
docia's note-book-for they becon1e a distinct species after one has 
experienced a fe,v shipfuls of then1. But ,ve ,vill never get round 
the workl. at this rate) and I n1ust put the theme aside; only telling 
you that there is always, for instance, the engaged officer, with an 
absent look and a disposition to take his food indiscriminately; the 
musical officer, who sings' White vVings' or 'Queen of l\Iy Heart' 
to the accompaniment of the young married lady at the captain's 
right; the flirting officer, who has a very pretty cabin to show, full 
of the trophies, hand-painted or worked in crewels, of other trips; 
the tall dark oldish officer, and the short fair boyish officer, and 
others whose accomplishments would take up altogether too much 
space, but who help, I fancy, to n1ake a great many voyages pleasantly 
memorable. Captain \V orcester, I remember, was rather particular 
about the niceties of uniform, so that the galaxy of the Sutlej were 
always apparelled exactly alike. The' First' never appeared in 
cloth if his 'chief' wore ducks, nor did the 'Second' wear ,vhitc 
raiment if black lustre monkey jackets 'vere the order of the day. 
To the ancient mariner, if such a one happen to read this chronicle, 
these things will doubtless be trivialities, but to the feminine and 
æsthetic eye I know their importance will be Inanifest. 
After breakfast one finds the breeziest spot on deck, and reposes 
oneself on the long Chinese steamer-chair of the person whose card 
of possession is most obscurely tacked on. Perhaps there is a fire 
muster to enliven the morning, and one languidly watches the 
Lascars taking prompt orders with splashing buckets, the officers 
getting the boats out, and the stewards trooping up with provision 
for the same. Captain \V orcester made this a very serious function 
indeed, and the nutriment his pantrymen sent up was of the nlost 
solid and uninspiring character; but on another ship I took note of 
the provisions one morning, and found that the head steward intended 
us to live luxuriously to the last. They included two tins of pre- 
served ginger- most inspiriting diet for castaways-a box of 
02 
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down to the calf of the leg, and there is an aperture at the neck, by 
,vhich it is got into. It is alnlost ugly enough to be adopted by a 
dress reform society, and when the African who owns it is particularly 
big and black and solemn-visaged, it is usually made of spotted 
Dluslin. One or two patterns were quite sweet, and gave a special 
interest to ' stations.' 
Then' tiffin '-lunch is a solecism on the P. and O.-and fruits 
and ices in paper boats, and other tropical alleviations, while the long 
canvas flounce of the punkah swings lazily to and fro over the table', 
and Captain \V orcester tells a second best story, for the best are not 
to be had from him till dinner-time. And then the afternoon wean; 
goldenly away 'with ship cricket perhaps, at which Orthodocia once dis- 
tinguished herself hy sending the ball so vigorously high in the air 
that it carried Rubicundo's pipe into the yeasty deep, and gave hinl 
a sympathy, he said, for nlen who had seen active service, which 
he never had before. Or the five o'clock tea of the lady who always 
carries her own tea set, and has a private plum cake, which is quite 
the prevailing idea in fashionable Oriental travelling. One afternoon 
,ve pass within half a mile of a stealn yacht which the' First' declares 
to be sailed by the Sultan of J ahore. '\Ye descry a stout pcrson 
in white in her stern, ,vaving his handkerchief vigorously, and inl- 
mediately invest him with spotless robes, ropes of jewels, and great 
condescension. The Sultan of J ahore! The one touch of romantic 
magic needful to make the East tangible to us, to give a world' of 
realism to all that fantasy of opal sky and sea. It was altogether 
sublime, and we can't help regretting the later experience that 
would make us more or less contemptuous of sailing Sultans--sus- 
picious of the propriety of their linen, and the intervals betwecn 
their pocket-handkerchiefs. One is fortunate, Orthodocia has since 
concluded, in seeing one's first Sultan with a half-mile perspectivc. 
Early missionary associations canIe back upon one forcibly in a 
trip through the Indian Archipelago, and there is one especial asso- 
ciation that comes back to everybody, andcOlnes to stay. I mean every- 
body on the saloon list. I have seldom heard it expressed by any of 
the ship's officers, though I have seen numbers of them move off ahnost 
in a terrified way on hearing something about it from the lips ûf a 
passenger. In fact, I have reason to believe that a violent and 
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distressing end ,vas put to a most promising Affair between a certain 
First and a charming young person fron1 Australia once, ,vhen it 
became apparent that she was hopelessly addicted to the association 
that I refer to. 
There is a high broken line on the horizon one morning, whic
l 
we are given to understand indicates Sumatra, a mass of darker blue 
against the sky-only this and nothing n10re. Yet it is enough to 
make every individual on deck exclainl with one emotion, 'India's 
coral strand! ' It's not India, and there's nothing even remotely 
suggestive of a coral strand about it, but' our imaginations,' as the 
old lady who is aunt to a bishop piously remarks, 'were not given to 
us for nothing' ; and the association is well started. She begins by 
looking thoughtfully for a long tilne at the geographical suggestion 
on our lee, and repeating slowJy just as the bishop ll1ight have 
done: 


· From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error's cklÍa.' 


Then she proposes that we should sing the entire hynln, but 
sOlllebody-the 'Second,' I think-hurriedly interposes. He declares 
it would be madness to let the association take such complete hold on 
us so early in the trip. ' Wait,' he says, ' " until the spicy breezes blo,v 
soft o'er Ceylon's isle.'" And then he goes away, I think, and has 
hÏ1nself put in irons. But ,ve don't sing it; we content ourselves 
with saying it over from beginning to end, internally, seven times. 
By that tinle it has grown tolerably familiar, and we begin to resent 
the slightest inaccuracies in anybody's quotations from it. It takes 
entire possession of us ; ,ve hum it at intervals all day. I have seen 
two elderly gentlemen on terms of intimacy suddenly pause in 
the midst of an exciting political discussion and chant solemnly and 
simultaneously: 


. 


, The heathen, in his blindness, 
flows down to wood and stone.' 


Then glare angrily at one another for an instant, and take chairs at 
remote and dissociated ends of the ship. 
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We fly to literature for surcease from affliction, and find that 
every author of 'Round the W orId ' travels on board has quoted 
the hymn in full on the page we open-doubtless to ease his 
mind. 
The conjunction of Rubicundo and a certain unfortunate bachelor 
named Viall brings our sufferings to a climax. Rubicundo begins to 
twit 1\1:1'. Viall on his state of single blessedness-to twit hinl olnin- 
ously. \Ve wait in nervous anticipation-presently there is a chance 
for it and it comes : 


'Though every prospect pleases, 
Yet" only 'man is Viall!'" 


I anl pleased to state that Rubicundo goes away looking 
thoroughly ashanled of hilnself. The joke is given to the public 
simply to show the malign influence of an essentially innocent hymn 
upon a person who, under other circumstances, had won a reputation 
for hUlnour. 
One can't expect Captain \V orcester's stories to 'print' half so 
funnily as he told then}. The story, for instance, of the first two 
Chinese l\iandarins the P. and O. brought to England, and the 
special instructions the captain got frOln headquarters to look after 
them when they came aboard. How the captain turned in after a 
while, leaving the instructions with the' First' ; ho,v the' First' 
delegated thenl to the' Second,' and the ' Second' in the course of tÏ1ne 
to the first available quartermaster. And how the quartermaster, 
with unshaken rectitude, came to the captain in a stilly hour of 
night with the terrifying message, ' Please, surr, they kings is 
come aboord, an' one of em's fell down the coal-hole!' Or of the 
terrible encounter of his chief once, while he was yet only a 'First,' 
which demanded all the nerve of a conlmander of a man-of-war, with 
two enraged and horror-stricken menlbers of the BOlnbay Civil Ser- 
vice, who confronted that stern person in port with tunnlltuous 
inquiries for their beauteous brides that w('re to be-and had to be 
told, ,vith what fortitude the captain could SUlnlllon, that the young 
ladies, lingering too long anlong the eyer-fascinating bazaars, had been 
left behind at Gibraltar! 
Or of the occasional contumacious lnaiden he has had consigned 
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to his fatherly carc for Iudian ports. Of one especial young wonlan 
who refused to c. turn in ' at ten o'clock as beseemed her, but rather 
preferred the society of a callow sulmltf'rn and the seclusion of the 
hurricane deck. How he remonstrated in vain, and finally hit upon 
n lUlninous idea to preserve discipline, and set a quartermaster to 
place four lanterns round the young woman wherever she might be- 
take herself. This was conspicuous and elnbarrassing, and as the 
quartermaster, acting under orders, pursued her from Dan in t.he 
prow to Bcersheha in the stern, her haughty spirit was finalJy hUl11bled, 
I believe. 'Ve heard llHlCh, too, of the whole bevies of extrelllely 
young persons who are often entrusted to a P. and O. captain, and 
succeed in lnaking his life a burden to hÜl1. A fa vourite lnessage 
fI'Oll1 one lot of Captain '\V orcester's was that' AnlY '-aetat. nine 
-' won't go to bed; please conle down anù slap her!' 
And I lnust not forget the tÏIue-honoured P. and O. story, at the 
expense of a short-sighted young officer who longed to be a NiInrod, 
and whOln some Inullourist sent to shoot scavenger crows near 
Y okohaIlla, ul1<ler the impression that they were a species of Japanese 
wild fowl. He brought down two Lrace of birds, and sent them 
with lively joy to the wife of the agent at Y okohall1a with a polite 
note, stating that they were the first-fruits of his gun. l\Ieantime 
the joke was eXplained to him, and he sent in severe spasms of 
mind to recover the crows, instructing his coolie to buy two brace 
of ducks in the lnarket to fulfil the pron1Ïse of the note. The lady, 
,vho had been out, was delighted to receive the note on her return, 
and ordered the first-fruits to be brought to her in the drawing-room. 
There was sonle delay in executing the order, and apparently SOlllC 
confusion in the back pren1Ïses. Presently th
 first-fruits, lustily 
pursued and in a state of great excitenlent, flapped into the roon1. 
The coolie had only nladc the interesting improvClllent of buying livc 
ones to represent his nlaster's sport, and probably does not under- 
stand the reason of his chastiselnent unto this day. I believe the 
officer is still in the seryice. lIe 11lust recognise his own clucks very 
often in the course of a year. 
Singapore and Penallg occurred during the course of this voyage, 
but as I aln devoting nlY chapter to a faint picture of the joys of the 
voyage itself, I think I will not Ï1npart the more or less valuaLle 
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inlpression
 we were able to gather during the two or three hours 
we spent at each port. Orthodocia took her note-book each time to 
pick up any stray statistics that 111ight come in our way, but the 
only note I see under 'Singapore' is 'Three yards Indian mull 
for hat, 28. 6d.,' and Penang has something about fan-palms and 
pan gee silk. 
And the voyage of every day was like the voyage of the day 
b8fore, always ending in the cool soft darkness that fell suddenly, 
:1nd brought with it a 1l1)Tiad of strange stars. The watching great 
V cnus slip down into the sea, anù the waiting for the Southern Cross 
to lift its beauty up fronl the dark verge of the sky, and the listen- 
ing to the lllceting and the parting of the waters, as this majestic 
hlack creature of a ship pulsed onward into the infinity about us- 
that \vas all we did at night, yet each night seems to have a separate 
chronicle as OIle reads backwards, a chronicle that vanishes in the 
writing and is dlunù in the !Jelling. 
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O
 the wide (luarter-c1eck of the Sutlrj, in port at ColOlnho, Ceylon. 
, lké!' said Orthodocia. ' Ik21ìwslw !' 1 l\Iy friend clung ten- 
der1y to the vocabulary of her lost Japan. 'It is all,' she was 
,\yont to say pathetically, 'that I have left.' \Vhieh, considering the 
amount of rOOlTI taken up in the ship's hold by packing-boxes 
labelled'l\Iiss O. Love, \Vigginton, Devon, Eng. CURIOS. \VITH 
CAllE,' sCClued a preposterous statelnent. 
, ll..,é!' she said. 
The man looked at her wonderingly. lIe was a short, brown 
heathen, of the Cingalese variety, with a round, shining counte- 
nance, radiating lunch guile. lIe stood before her in his white 
draperies in the n1:1nner of one who will not be discouraged, and he 
held in his hands a tray full of precious stones. He was a 'tambie,' 
a pedlar-pest of these waters, and we had foreknowledge of him. 
'Eekay !' he repeated slowly and thoughtfully. 'I do an' kno'v 
dat "go away!" De French, cley says" vatton !" de German, dey 
says "s'eer dich aus!" de In'lis, cley says "be ofr!" de 
Ier'can, 
dey says" clear out 
" I doan' know wat lan'widge dat "Eekay.'" 
, De Cingalese,' he added, politely, , dey says, "pallayan ! ", 
\Vho could say it after that naif confession of familiarity with 
the brutality of all Christendon11 Not Orthoclocia, at any rate. 
I sa,v her hesitate and fal1. I left her fingering silver stars of 
'lnoonystones '--little round valueless things like drops of '\vatered 
n1Ïlk, which one gets only in Ceylon; and when I came back from en- 
gaging what I believed to he' catan1arans,' to take us ashore, I found 
that she had' remembered' every inhabitant of \Vigginton with one 
of them, and was telling the taInbie ho,v inexpensive they were. 
1 Go away. 
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\Ve arranged to go shoreward in this manner, because it was an 
innovation, and we were opposed on general principles to the orcli- 
nary and the comlnonplace ; but I cannot consci.entiously urge the 
claims of the catanlaran as a convenient and c01nfortable 111ethod 
of public transport. As we wanted all the inllovations we could 
get we took three, one for Orthoclocia, one for nle, and one for her 
Chinese tea-pots. I considered the third a llleasure of over-caution, 
and urged my frien(l to take the tea-pots in her lap; hut she declined) 
in the opinion that they would swamp her cataillaran. 
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· THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT AS AN INNOVATION THE CATA:\IARAN IS A SUCCESS.. 


There is no doubt that as an innovation the catamaran is a suc- 
cess, but one should have an extreme taste in innovations to appre- 
ciate it thoroughly. There is no awning, for one t.hing-a drawback 
in the tropics. There is no seat. There is only a small wet wooden 
half egg 'which protrudes an arm across the waves on one side in 
a wild effort to keep its balance. It ,vas extremely wavy in the 
harbour of Colombo the day we essayed upon it in catamarans, and 
it was only occasionally that I could assure myself that Orthodocia 
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and her tea-pots were still exta::1t. ..A_nd I suppose that two nlore 
,vater-logged passengers never disembarked at Colon1bo. 'Ve 
advised each other warmly, as we, wrung each other out, to travel in 
future with our luggage in the stearn launch. 
It was ple
sant enough, driving about and drying ourselves, and 
choosing a hotel, a quaint old castellated-looking affair in a clump 
of cocoanuts by the sea, about half a lllile fronI the tOWll, which was 
all we did that day. One's first tropical hotel is always amusing 
enough to keep one in it for a while. It took half an hour to appre- 
ciate the points of our bedroolll, with its great windows, opening 
like shutters on hinges, through which floated the rainy, pattering 
sound of the wind-stirred cocoanut palms, and the splash of the 
waves on the beach, and the llluititudinous cawings of the big black 
scavenger crows, that flap heavily in themselves occasionally váth 
an eye to booty. \Ve became well acquainted with our crows, and 
discovered variations in their sage impudence that gave a per- 
sonality to each of them. The beds are invisible behind their 
mosquito-
et.s-not casual draperies such as protect one's slumbers 
in Alnerica, but securely tucked in and guiltless of the smallest hole 
whatever. The partitions stop within three feet of the ceiling- 
the terms of rebuke our neighbour haù for his wife on the score of 
her extravagance were quite elubarrassillg for Orthodocia and DIe; 
and several times it was a question of debate with us whether we 
should rap resonantly upon the wall and say distinctly, , 'Ve're 
here!' The bath is a huge tub that looks as if it might have been 
hollowed out of solid wood, and our ablutions were frequently shared 
by a small green lizarù or so. Beautiful and interesting ol
jects- 
.when one is able to bestow one's entire attention upon then1. The 
first lizard that occurs in one's bath tub is invariably a scorpion- 
in fact, with Orthodocia the ternlS were interchangeable-and this 
accounts, I dare say, for the nUlllber of scorpions we found in what 
books on the tropics we had with us. 
At tiffin one has a chance of observing the transplanted European 
variety of tropical hurllanity as it takes its accustOlned place, speaks 
commandingly to a waiter in bad Cingalese, and sub3ides behind a 
newspaper to await t.he fulfihnent of things. There is the bronzed 
young officer in mufti and the bronzed old officer in mufti, the mufti 
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in both cases being white ducks, and differences and di::;tinctions 
lying chiefly in the fact that the old officer has the redder nose and 
the young one the lllore deeply bored expression of the two. There 
is the up-country planter in town on business for a day or two; a 
jovial fellow he, brown as a nut under his broad double soft felt hat, 
keen-eyed, loose-garmented, with an independence of lllanner and 
speech acquired a long way from J\Iayfair, and a suggestion in all he 
says and does of the lavish, hospitable, happy-go-lucky life he le3.d8 
unller his vanilla vines and his lnango treE's. 
L\.nd there is the 
old r(,i:;ident who callIe 'out' as a boy, thinking to lllake his 
fortune in ten years and go back, but who has lneanwhile stratified 
into the pernIanent social body of Ceylon, and forgotten that he 
ever intended to do In ore than earn a respectable living. Then 
there are the ladies, all in cool English nluslillS, a little pale, perhaps, 
but otherwise just like' the ladies' wherever fenlininity is gathered 
together under the sun; and the' planet pilgrilns,' of which happy 
band are Orthodocia and I, looking very new and hot, and proud of 
their tropical attire. 
Among all these the Cingalese waiters 1l10Ve, tall and sinuous 
and silent, each in his white jacket and flowing nether draperies, 
each with his long, sleek, black hair drawn ùack by a large tortoise- 
shell comh. 'Ve thought at first that the comb n1Ìght be an idiosyn- 
crasy of the hotel-a compulsory nleasure adopted for the sake of 
the soup; but we soon discovered it to be a Cingalese luasculine 
vanity of the low country. The I(andyans do not wear combs, and 
you will remember that the Dritish had more difficulty in subduing 
theln than their low country brethren who were given over to the 
pomps and vanities. Trinconlalee, of the south, was probably taken 
while the garrison was lnaking its toilet. However that llU1Y be, 
it takes tinle for the tourist to beconle accustOlned to this Cingalese 
originality-to acquire a taste for it nIust take eternity. A heathen 
with his hair neatly drawn back under the halo of a tortoiseshell 
comb is a disturbing object in nature, and one that the Sunday- 
school papers neglect to prepare you for. 
Then there are the tropical fruits to make acquaintance with, 
and by the ineradicable legacy of Paradise the fruits of a country 
are the first interest and the soul's solace of everybody. The mango, 
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the' custard apple,' the' bullock's heart.' The Illango looks like a 
large corpulent green pocket-book, about eight inches long and four 
,vide, and tastes like nothing else in the world, with a dash of tur- 
pentine which is sometimes strong enough to spoil the pink ambrosia 
insille and sonletimes is not. It is extremely juicy, leathery of cover, 
and has a large stone inside. It is not, therefore, an easy article of 
consumption to the novice frOlll over seas. I shall always remember 
Orthodocia and her first nlango with emotions that time cannot 
1l1itigate. It was a ypry ripe fat nlango, and looked as if it ought 
to be peeled. Orthoclocia thought to peel it round and round 'with 
precision as if it were an apple. At the second round she began to 
hold it carefully over her plate; at the third she tucked her sleeve 
wen up fronl the ,vrist; at the fourth she laid it down blushingly, 
looked round carefully to see if anyone observed her, nlade several 
brilliant maps upon her napkin, and tackled it again. This ,vas too 
nluch for the mango, and it bounded with precipitancy into the lap 
of an elderly person across the table, who restored it with frigid 
indignation in a table-spoon. Orthodocia then harpooned it with 
her fork, and took the rest of the skin off in transverse sections, 
which left her in possession of a very large anlount of stone with a 
very superficial amount of fruit irregularly distributed over it. This 
she did not consunle, having acquired enough Inango, as she said, 
externally. "\Ve learned the proper way afterwards, which is to 
slice the fruit longitudinally into thref', leaving a bit of skin at each 
end of the stone piece, to take the pulp out of the side slices 'with a 
spoon, and to attack the n1Ïddle slice with an end in each hand, 
IlHlCh in the American manner of consulning green corn. This 
lllakes the mango unpopular as a dessert fruit fOI æsthetic reasons, 
and cönfines its consumption, in fact, with many people "Tho are 
particular, to thp, only place which seelns to give room enough for it 
and the opportunity of properly repairing its ravages-the matu- 
tinal tub. 
The custard apple and bullock's heart are related and equally 
objectionaùle, the chief difference being that one is nasty in a sweet 
way, and the other is nasty in a sour ,vay. The prevailing flavour 
is that of French kid, the consistency that of very thick porridge. 
As I have hinted in Orthodocia's experience, the proper mode of 
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consunlption of tropical fruits is in itself a liberal education. ...:\. 
'bullock's heart,' for instance, is almost the size of a small Inelon. 
Two were set before us when Orthodocia and I first made their 
acquaintance; and we, with the careless joy of tyros in the tropics, 
possessed ourselves each of one. It was not until our spoons were 
deep in their pasty insides that we discovered, by the various ex- 
pressions of our neighbours' countenances, that those two' bullock's 
hearts' 'were intended to be divided sectionallyalllong at least five 
people. It was a matter of the more painful regret to us in that 
the defrauded would have liked them so much better than we did. 
"\Ve spent our first evening in Ceylon as nineteen travellers in 
twenty spend it, enraptured on the hotel verandah. As "re strolled 
up and down there, looking at the evening light on the pale green 
sea, and listening to the wind among the cocoanut fronds, there was 
nothing and nobody else apparently but half a dozen knotted bundles 
and two or three dark, expectant figures, sitting cross-legged behind 
them. But we had only to take lounging chairs, and look absently 
into space, to work a transformation. Instantly the knots were 
untied, and a wealth of colour rolled out of the dingy,vrappings. 
Silks of India and of China, 'puggeries,' 'kummerbunds '-scarfs 
for belts-woven in an sorts of brilliant eOInbinations, native 
cottons, soft and loosely nlade, strings of pearls, heaps of uncut 
rubies and sapphires, real green beetles set in gold and silver, old 
swords and daggers curiously carved, round metal boxes for carry- 
ing betel paste, curious Cingalese vases in alternate bronze and 
silver, tiny haInmered silver coffee spoons, with Buddha sitting on 
the handle-but I aIn beginning to read like an auction list. And 
the embroideries-1Jefore their splendid barbarism Iny pen fails. 
l\lost of theIn, wonderfully worked in colours that can only be called 
internecine, would profane a modern drawing-roonl; but others 
were in exquisite patterns of gold thread upon creanl silk, and were 
altogether ravishing. The Oriental scale of prices .we began to 
understand, falling back on our expensive Japanese experience, and 
in our chaffering and bickering we got a valuable l{indergarten 
lesson in the current specie of Ceylon. A rupee, for instance-who, 
not an Anglo-Indian, or any connection of his, has not had dazzling 
visions of the value of a rupee 
 To my untutored Anlerican 
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imagination a rupee had always been a large and IUlninous coin of 
pure gold, with strange çharacters cut upon it by dusky Indian 
fingers. I kne'v that yiceroys were paid in rupees-in lakhs of 
rupees-and a lakh had always represented a pile about as high as 
the table. I had had visions of Tllf'ir Excellencies en canopied by 
the British flag, receiving tribute of this sort. It was a little trying 
to find that at current rates of exchan
e it took about three of then1 
to be worth a single small unpretend- 
ing gold dollar. There were also 
annas to be struggle
l with-cop- 
per annas and sil n
r annas - 
and pies and pice, with 
plentiful illus- .
ratiolls in 
bargains. And we tool\: to 
it all with 


en- 


. 


th usiasm, 
especially 
the ill ustra- 
tions, and 
speculated 
so late upon the veranùah that my first night's rest in Ceylon .was 
disturbed by dreams of barter, and Orthodocia went back in her 
sleep to the tables in the prin1ary arithnwtic. I heard her Illyself, 
sitting up in bed, solemnly say- 


'\ 
c AND TIIE
 LIE SWEETLY DOW
 TO SLU:'tIBER.' 


, Twenty pies one scruple, 
Three scruples one pice, 
Eight rupees one furlong, 
Seventeen hundred and sixty annas one mile.' 


And then lie sweetly down again to s
umber. 
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XXII 


TI i..:LOXGIXG as we do to the sex that adorns itself, the first thing 
that Orthodocia and I coveted in the Asian tropics was naturally 
clothes. Not the vulgar garnishings we had bought all our lives by 
the yard, and had Inade up according to the dictum-' at the can- 
non's mouth,' Orthodocia said-of a tyrant' J\Iadallle' This or That, 
hut these soft, loosely-woven fabrics of silk or cotton, with theJr 
fantastic borders, that had never been classified under the head uf 
'Ilnports,' but came to us straight frOln Indian looms as cheaply as we 
had the cleverness to take them. It ,vas fur SOllle time a source of 
wonder to us that the European lady resident did not buy these native 
things for her personal adornment, instead of driving about as she 
did dressed yery llluch as she woulrl be on a hot clay at hOBte. 
IIow much 1110re graceful than that stiff 's
1Îlor,' thought we, wou1<l 
be the loose end of one of these soft s{('ris drawn over the head and 
shoulders as the brown wonlen draw theln; how 111uch nlore artistic 
than that pink cambric the Oriental design and colour of the native 
drapery! A:t;td Orthodocia, alulOst llleditated, being a seriously 
artistic person, appearing in the costume of the native ladies, with 
certain amendlnents, to introduce the idea. But we happily stay('(l 
long enough to find out that this wealth of colour was chiefly in 
combinations of red and yellow and green, not wholly to be approved 
of on artistic grounds after the gIalllOUr had worn off; that chen p 
native silk is apt on the 
econd tilHe of wearing to produce a fungus 
of fuzz all over it; that the better' Indian' faul'ics are chiefly lllade 
in l\Ianchester for this particular trade; and that a great luass of 
barbarism becomes so revolting by daily contact that even its de- 
corative ideas are objectionable by association. By that time Ortho- 

:locia _had dropped th
 jde.a of adopting the llatiye costuille, anù 
p 
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consigned her saris to the bottonl of her trunk, to be made into 
,vindow curtains or twisted over the backs of \Vigginton sofas in tho 
n1anner that \Vigginton approves of. 
It was before our initiation that ,ve bought native silks on the 
verandah, and listened to the .A,ustralian lady ,vho sat beside us at 
tiffin, and had 'been told' that the Cingalese men made very fair 
dressmakers. They looked so much like women, with their delicate 
features, long hair and flowing garments, that we were not surprised 
to hear it. Gathering up our bargains, therefore, we sallied forth 
to find the \V orths of Ceylon and see Colombo at the same time. 
I am instructed by the guide-book to say that ColOlnbo is divided 
into the 'Fort,' the 'Pettah,' and the 'Bungalow District '-the 
Fort being the business and barracks part of the town, the Pettah 
the native and nasty part, and the Bungalow District the outskirts 
chiefly, where the British resident keeps house under tropical condi- 
tions and a very big fig-tree. All of which I suppose ,ve exalTIined 
according to the precepts of the guide-book at the tÍ111e, but I should 
doubt the reliability of anything topographical about Colonlbo that 
survives either in my memory or Orthodocia's note-hook, beyond the 
fact that our particular man lived in the Pettah, whither we betook 
oursel ves first. 
After the clothed barbarism of Japan and China, one's first drive 
among one's Aryan brothers is apt to be interjectional, unless one 
is a person of extren1e stolidity. The women are too much clad, if 
anything, to attend one of Her l\!ajesty's Drawing Rooms, but the 
men present a broad glistening acreage of mahogany epidermis that 
is startling, while the costume of the small boy consists of a chain 
and amulet of some sort which he wears round his fat little waist. 
Like other small boys, he outgrows his clothes, and until his 
mother lets thenl out looks much like a plUlllp brown pillow tied in 
with a string. 
The children, lovely little Ï1nps, with eyes like pairs of liquiù 
lmnps in the darkness of their hair and faces, clustered all along the 
road, ready to besiege everything on wheels that callle that way. 
They ran after us ,vith tiny bunches of flowers, a curious jumping, 
gliding inflection in their soft voices, as tbey pleaded, 'Nice rose 
flower,laidy! Please buy this, laidy ! You give me sixpence, laidy ! 
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There ,vas a ,vorld of persuasion in it, and I cannot testify to any 
resistance on our part. Orthodocia even Btopped the carriage and 
got a couple of two-year-old brown Cupids into it, who wept so 
lustily, however, that she abandoned her idea of taking them home 
to hold lamps in the hall, and returned them to the bosom of their 
families with despatch. They were perfect little beings, exquisite 
in n10uld and colour, and could have been got, I suppose, for about 
three-and-sixpence apiece-tropical curios of unmistakable genuine- 
ness and great artistic merit. But they slipped through our hands, 
as we held them over the side of the carriage, like many another 
bargain I dare say. The mothers, who regarded us curiously out of 
their secretive dark eyes, half hiding their faces in their cotton saris 
as ,ve looked, carried their babies astride over their hips, awkwardly 
enough. Frequent family tubbings were in process in front of the 
small domiciles built of mud and sticks and thatched with cocoanut 
leaves or roofed with coarse tiles, that huddled together by the road- 
side, the little wet, naked figures positively flashing in the sun. 
Round the street pumps, which seenled to stand at every corner, 
there was always a picturesque group-a .WOluan with a pail on her 
head, graceful as Rebekah, a coolie splashing the cool water over 
his dusty black legs, and the fascinating brown infant everywhere. 
I remember one special g]Ï1npse-a little beauty of a girl with long, 
tangled, shiny black hair and eyes like stars, a bit of red handker- 
chief draped round her limbs, and a half-cocoanut in her hand for a 
cup. She splashed the water at us saucily as we passed, and one 
doesn't often see anything prettier than she was as she did it. 
Europeans were driving as Europeans drive everywhere, but the 
popular native conveyance 'vas a two-"\vheeled wooden cart, attached 
to a pair of small buffaloes. When I first heard of the extent to 
which buffaloes are made use of in the East, I thought at once of 
our prairie buffalo, with his large frontal developnlent and unsoci- 
able ways, and reflected on the power of lnan. You who do not 
belong to our continent, and naturally know more about it than its 
inhabitants do, would have been able to tell me that ours are not 
buffaloes at all, but bison, and that the tern} properly belongs to the 
funny little animals and their kin that we sa,v going at full trot 
through the streets of Colomho. The ox of one's early primer is 
r2 
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such a meditative aninlal, and takes such heed to his ways, that it 
is a sensation as remarkable of its sort as any Barnum gave you 
to see the pace their drivers get out of these small creatures, 
and the sense of direction they have. There is a look of having 
been surprised into a novel occupation, mingled with an intention 
to make the best of it, in their honest little faces, that is very funny 
indeed. J\Iany of them àre not more than ten hands high; they 
have no horns, and are harnessed to their poor little humps and 
driven by a rope through their poor little noses. I have authority 
for saying that they will go nine and ten miles an hour, but no ex- 
perience, as I declined Orthodocia's proposition to try them tandcnl. 
One may be a very fair whip and yet not an adept at tail-twisting, 
'which is the native Jehu's art of persuasion. 
Our vehicle, that once, hacl a back seat. Afterward, we chose 
vehicles without back seats. 
Turning into the Pettah we passed a group of natives in the first 
position of hotel loafers. Two of them ran as fast as possible after 
our carriage, and one of them vaulted lightly into the back seat 
aforesaid. He was a good-looking fellow with an impertinent fat 
face; he might have been an imitation 'end man' of an American 
minstrel show. 
"What do you want 
 ' said Orthodocia, whose nerves were shaken. 
'I'nl a puhson puffeckly qualified to act as guide and interpolater, 
l\Iiss. I'm fluent in de lan'widge, ye know ! You see dese fellahs 
cley cannot speak youh lan'widge, ye know ! You address dem and 
dey cannot address back. Dis circumvents trouble fo' you, laidy. 
No'v, I'In fluent in de lan'widge, ye InlOW. Ah you from America 
 
Oh, indeed 
 Oh, indeed 
 \Ve11, .1'11 tell you w'at I'll do fo' you. 
If you take Ine to l{andy, I'll go fo' five rupees a dayan' fin' my 
own food-an' you save ten per cent. ! ' 
, Get down! ' said Orthodocia. 
, I'nl a puhson puffecldy qualified-' 
'Get down !' said Orthotlocia. 
'Oh, very well, laicly! I simply wished a lift down 'ere-dat 
,vas 11lY o1jeck in cOIuing with you, laidy! An' now I'll say good- 
bye to you, laidy! You ,von't forget my nlunbah-a puhson puff- 
eckly qualified an' fluent in you' lan'widge, Iaidy ! ' 
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And long before the policenlan I had beckoned to had reached 
us he was out of sight. He was a Portuguese mixture, and he made 
the atmosphere alcoholic. \Ve wondered where he had got his 
English-his accent was so affably cockney. His' numbah' was 
ninety-nine; but if you are thinking of going to Ceylon, I am afraid 
you would find hinl quite too' fluent in you' lan'widge.' "\Ve did. 
The dirty little shops that line the narrow, crooked, crowded little 
street were full of the commonplaces of European trade. This ,ve 
ubserved with sorro"r, expecting to find in the Pettah endless repe- 
tition of the wonders of the hotel verandah. But where we looked 
for Oriental head-dresses there we found bonnet-shapes; where we 
desired jewelled daggers, linen cuffs. Plenty of Europeans were 
chaffering in the shops, which we did not understand until we were 
told that these native merchants having no high rents and no wages 
to pay, compete everywhere for British rupees against the British. 
The soft-voiced, soft-mannered Cingalese with whom we .were pre- 
sently talking, for instance, would make a silk dress for six, while a 
fashionable dressmaker in the Fort would have asked at least twenty- 
five. He was squatting on the floor of a roon1 behind when ,ve went 
into his dark little shop, with two or three fellow sealusters, all in- 
dustriously chewing betel and sewing, one end of the seam neatly 
held between their large brown toes. 
'Sala'aln ! ' he said, cOIning forward with dignity, and then ,ve 
went into matters which you find discussed every week in the ladies' 
newspapers. He ,vas probably the most affable and amenable dress- 
nlaker that either of us had ever experienced. He was entirely open 
to suggestion, and took up ideas with a smiling appreciation that 
.was to us as the Lahn of Gilead after the frowning autocrats we had 
known. He fitted us with gentle consideration and politeness in 
another dark little rOOIn before a Inirror, which was his accolllplice, 
and under a swinging punkah which distracted our attention from 
the theory of dressnlakillg. And he said 'Sala'am!' again as we 
went out, entirely pleased with ourselves. It was some time after, 
about the time the dresses caIne home, I think, that we remembered 
that he hadn't shown us any fashion plates and that 'we had left a 
good deal to his imagination. He, in turn, had left a good deal to 
ours wherever he could in both fit and fashion, and especially in 
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volume of skirt lllaterial. If he had only abstracted a few lllOre 
yards ,ve could have attended a fancy dress ball anywhere in those 
gowns, and been recognised as representing poorly-draped clothes- 
pins. 1\Ioreover, he had changed the silks for cheaper ones of the 
same colour. I believe they will always oblige a stranger that way. 
And then ,ve began to understand how it ,vas that the European 
merchants were not entirely starved out of existence, and to con- 
sider our ' Sala'ams ! ' dulcet as they were, a little dear. 
The Pettah, I remember, was full of memorials of the rigorous 
old Dutch days of the' Reformed Presbyterians,' two hundred years 
ago, and we drove past the curious old yellow Dutch belfry, a long 
way from the church where the ReforIlled Presbyte
ians used to 
gather when the rusty bell that still hangs in it told them it was 
tilne. The same old bell rang every night to warn the taverns and 
the roystering sailors in the1n that it was the hour to shut up, in 
those quaint times ,vhen nobody could misunderstand the law and a 
Board of \V orks was still iniquitously unimagined. And we sa,v 
the church itself, built on the site of its Portuguese predecessor, 
'Aqua de Lupo,' named after it too, in the burly Dutch tongue. 
, ,V olfenllahl '-a fine, stern old building in the shape of a Greek 
cross. Inside, the guide-book said there were 'many interesting 
souvenirs of Dutch rule,' including the coat-of-arnls and lllelllorial- 
stones of the old Vans and V ons that governed the island in the 
gospel according to l\Iartin Luther; but the doors were locked, Leing 
still Reformed Presbyterian, and 'we couldn't get in. 
About this time, the weather being extrClllely Cingalese, we COIl- 
cluded that the inner tourist required refreshJnent rather than re- 
trospection, and drove to the chief restaurant in sight. There was a 
little Scotchman inside-Scotchnlen flourish like thistles in Ceylon- 
and we made request for ices. 
'I'm sorry to say 't, Iniss,' he said sincerely, 'but we've got none 
in stock.' 
'Do you usually keep them 
' asked Orthodocia with disappointed 
sarcasm. 
, Not usually, J11iss. But we generally hac SOUle aboot the tiule 
the Australian mail conleS in.' 
It see1ued invidious to all the other lnails, and Orthodocia thought 
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we ought to write to the papers about it, but we contented ourselves 
for the tin1e by enviously congratulating the Australians, and went 
df'jectedly away. 'Ve told our' inuttoo' to take us to the cinnamon 
gardens, having been told that the cinnan10n gar(lens were sOlnething 
tu see. 
We drove apparently for miles and n1iles. Every now and then 
the nluttoo drew up and pointed at a public building. 'Ve ha<1 
grown to hate public buildings, but we dIdn't know Cingalese and 
couldn't say so. Happily, the Inuttoo didn't know English either, 
::"nd was unable to tell us whether it was an hospital or a nluseum, a 
college or a gaol, and by whOln it was erected and when. This was 
Jn
rciful and fortunate, and made'the 111uttoO's society infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of the public-spirited citizen wh0111 we had learned to 
dread. But. he didn't seem to understand 'Cinnan10n Gardens,' 
either, and at each of our vain repetitions of it he stopped and 
pointed out another public building. The situation seemed impos- 
sible, for there wasn't a white person in sight.. 'Ye drove on, staring 
hopelessly at public buildings. At last sOluething occurred to me. 
Prodding the n1uttoo diligently, I leaned forward, lookcù at him in- 
telligently and repeated slowly and sonorously- 


, 'Vhat though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle.' 


The eITect was instantaneous. A look of relief overspread the man's 
count3nance, and he whipped up his horse, nodding violently, and 
lllaking some renw,rk in his native tongue which Orthodocia inter- 
preted to Inean "Yhy didn't you say that before 1! and we sped on 
with hope and exhilaration. I suppose he had driven several hun- 
dred planet pilgrÌIns to the source of the spicy breezes yearly, and 
nct one of them had ever failed to make the quotation. 'Yhen we 
arrived at the cinnan10n garden
, however, we should not have 
known it, had it not been for the spicy breezes aforesaid. There 
v.-ere no gates or enclosures, nothing but a road winding through a 
tract of white sand, in which low bushes with pointed, glossy, dark 
green leaves were growing in rows, sonle of them half covered with 
ant-hills. But the snleH was unmistakable and heavenly. Little 
brown urchins, moreover, were lying in wait in all directions wit.h 
long green sticks of it to sell, which thpy bit with their sharp white 
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teeth to Inake a freshly odorous place. To be quite sure, we asked 
a tall, dark, strong-featured nlan in senli-European dress, whonl we 
l11et sauntering along in meditation, whether '\ve were right. His 
cOlnplexion was much lighter than the native type, and his features 
were Inarkedly different. \Vhel1 he answered us politely in French, 
we wondered still more who he might be. Our driver waited till we 
were well past, and then pointing his whip back he grinned, and 
said, 'Arab' Pasha'! Presently we passed a wooden house, the 
upper part c10sely shut up, not by any 11leans a palatial residence for 
an exiled rebel chief. 'Arab' Pasha house,' renlarked the muttoo, 
grinning again; and we found out afterwards that he was right. 
\Ve heard that Arabi grunlbles a good deal, naturally, when he is 
not drawing up heautiful assurances uf love and loyalty to the Queen, 
and dec1ares that the clÎ1nate is too moist for hinl. This we could 
quite believe, for the 1110isture of' the clinlate impressed even Ortho- 
docia, who CaIne from England, and we were able to account three 
or four casual showers a day as nothing before we left. Arabi ought 
however to know enough English to borrow an unlbrella, though he 
luay not have the vocabulary to return it. He was a source of the 
bitterest regret to Orthodocia after '\ve discovered his identity. 'If 
only the carriage had been upset,' she said, mournfully, 'and you 
had dislocated your collar-bone, what a lot of infonnation I might 
ha ve got from him about his Egyptian Past ! ' 
\Ve finished up with the 'Bungalow District,' a '\vide road with 
open pillared tropical white houses on either side, each set far back 
in a luxuriant glossy tangle of flowering shrubs, each overshadowed 
by its group of waving cocoanut palms or broadly-branching bread- 
fruit trees, each with its idle group of dusky servants, waiting com- 
mands frOlll the cool and shadowy interior. They had identities, 
these bungalows, each paintell on its gate-post, which showed an ex- 
traordinary sense of humour in the British householder. One was 
'l\Ionsoon Villa,' another' Icicle Hall.' \Vhy not 'Blizzard Bank,' 
or 'The Refrigerator'1 But one always wnnts to improve upon things. 
Going back, we passed a wonderful place-a great, shining, green- 
bruwn lake, in the n1Ïùst of the town, with grassy banks, and man- 
goes, and palms, and tulip trees reflected in it, half covered with the 
broad green leaves and the marvellous blossOlns of the lotus. It was 
afternoon, and the shadows '\vere long and grateful, and the native 
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indolence. 'Ve looked at the lotm;-{iower
-oul' iirst lotus-flo,vers, 
if that is any extenuation-and grew covetous. I heckoned to the 
native whose garn1ents I thought would suffer least, showed him a 
four anna bit and pointed to the lake. His heathen lllÏncl assinlÏ- 
lated my sinful idea instantly : in he went up to his neck. In a 
breathless moment, during which our guilty consciences suggested 
policemen and a felon's dock to each of us, we had a lotus apiece, 
and ,vere off. I suppose this is the sort of thing that counteracts 
missionary enterprise. But as Orthodocia said, for a lotus-a great, 
creamy, waxen water-lily thrice glorifjed, with a separate phial of 
perfume at the end of every stalnen-welJ, the heathen and the 
ten1ptation came too close together. 
\Ve sent our lnuttoo ofi
 and walked back nlongthe curving pink 
shore, which is the loveliest in the world. Tho opal sea, light and 
delicate in all its lines, sent in a single long swepping white wave to 
break upon the sand. The nlarvel was that nothing Inoro beautiful 
than pearls should come out of that colour and light. The sky was 
:t strange pale green, with trailing glories of amber and gold. Half- 
way between us and the cloudy group of p3,lms beyond, an .A.fghan 
knelt on his praying carpet and swayed and h.>wetl to the ,vest. 
The sun had gone to England, but tlH're v.-pre divine lnenlories of 
him where the Afghan look2d. '\Ve couhl not think it ,vondprful 
that he prayed. 
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D ESIllE IJ3.r- 
dOll, , said 
a respectful 
,
>
:
 voice be- 
, .-. hind us ; 
n'

:.._ -. 'but if the 
ladies h' ea t 
'the pine- 
apple and drink 
the milk of tho 
cocoanut at the 
Salne time they 
will die.' 
\Ve turned 
hastily and dis- 
covered the 
owner of the YOlce. \Ve were in a second-class 
compartment of an afternoon train going north 
through Ceylon. "\Ve had just passed the third little station beyond 
Colombo, and the low-country air of February had excited us to 
thirst. The little station had swarmed with natives selling bananas, 
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and pineapples, and cocoanuts, and unknown green spheres that only 
other natives, gibbering and peering in the third-class compartments, 
bought. Observing this, and remembering the unutterable mushi- 
ness of the 'bullock's heart' and the inexpressible flavour of the 
, custard apple,' we had confined ourselves strictly to the tropical 
fruits we h
.d grown tolerant of in youth; and were consuming 
pineapple ,vith a penknife, and drinking fresh cocoanut milk through 
a neatly-plugged hole in the top of the cocoanut-our outlay three 
pence-with greedy joy. \Vhen we heard that if we did this thing 
we would die, Orthodocia and I paused suddenly, looked at one 
another, and made a rapid mental calculation of ho,v long we had 
been doing it already. 
The person ,vho gave uS this pleasant bit of information smiled 
as he gave it, showing t,vo rows of beautiful teeth. His clothes 
fitted him-light tweed trousers and black coat. lIe wore, besides, 
a look of decided intelligence, and he had been reading the C cylon 
Ob
erver. \Vhen I add that his linen was anything but imlnaculnte 
you will guess that he was black; and he was, black as the ace of 
spades, singularly black-what Orthodocia called a lovely tone of 
black. He was the first native who illustrated to us in his speech 
and attire the progress of \Vestern civilisaiion in the Orient, and on 
this ground he interested us largely. \Ve had not realised before 
that natives spoke polite cockney English and read the daily news- 
papers, at least natives who were not of royal blood and ,vent about 
in second-class carriages; and this one was a surprise to us. But 
that was afterwards. Our first thought was naturally of the pine- 
apple-cocoanut-milk COIn bination, and the probable length of our 
further stay in this world. 
, l\fy mouth,' said Orthodocia, in sudden alarm, 'feels prickly 
inside all over. Is that the first sign of dissolution l' 
'That is because you 'ave h'eaten a little of the h'outside of the 
pineapple, I think,' said the native, smiling again. 
'\Yhen will I die l' delllanclecl Ol'thodocia, with lively in- 
terest. 
, I 'ope-never!' returnell the native, in a clinlax of politeness. 
Then it dawned upon us that we had 111erely been informed in 
the Orientallnanner that pineapples and cocoanut luilk in conjunc- 
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tion were ullwhole::;ome for globe-trotters; whcreupon Orthodocia. 
threw our entire refreslunent out of the window with despatch. 
'It ,vould be extremc]y awkward,' she said, thoughtfully. 'You 
see, llpither of us would be there to receive the last 
words of cithcr of 1 
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The nadve bowed and relapsed into the folds of his collar. 
, Don't you t.hink,' said Orthodocia to me, under coyer of the 
train's rattle, 'that we might get him to talk a little 
 He might 
give us some information.' 
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, Are you sure,' said I, 'that you want information 1 Look at 
the landscape.' 
Orthodocia said that she was fjltite sure she 'wanted infonnation. 
She said she had ears as well as eyes, and did not believe in going 
round the world with either shut. J\fore- 
over, she said it was all very well for 
. \ · 
 ", me, who had no 'Vigginton expectant at 

' II . '. J the other end- 
And Orthodocia resumed 
the native. 
He seemed pleased and 
Grateful to be resumed, and 
he gave her to understand 
that he ,vas quite full 
of information, and 
ready to supply it 
by the pint, pound, 
or peck, accord- 
ing to her desires. 
, If it is not h'etty- 
mology,' he said, 
, I 'a ve not learned 
perfectly the sci- 
ence of h'etty- 
mology-nor the 
h'art of h'or- 
thography , - mo- 
destl y. 
Orthodocia as- 
sured him that she 
had no curiosity 
in the directions 
he specified, and 
then-it was so like Orthoducia I-turned and inquired intelligently 
what it was that I would like to know. Not that she deserved it, 
but to help her out, I suggested the vegetation we could see from 
the car windows; and the native started out jubilantly. 
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'''T e asked about a wandering tanglell growth, with a pretty yello,v- 
red cluster of blossonls that covered the banks of the railway 
track, and heard that it ,vas Lafana. An English lady had intro- 
duced it as an experiment a few years ago, and it had thriven 
and spread until it had beCOlue a pest to the planters. He hÏ1nself 
was a planter-a coffee-planter-and he regarded it ,vith df'spair. 
Although he was sure the English lady meant no harJn, and he hoped 
neither of us,voulcl take offence from his mentioning the matter. 
Those fields we would recognise to be rice paddies. The Cingalese 
still cultivated rice n10re than anything else; they were so very 
radical in their views! 
Orthodocia inquired the connection between rice arid Radicalisln. 
'I wish to express by radical,' said the native, with modest pride, 
'that my poor and still benighted countrymen like to cling to the 
custonlS of their h'ance::;tral grandfathers who 'ave cultivated rice 
since the days of Shem, 'Am, and J aphet, as it were. Oh, they arc 
very radical, not to say h'agnostic, I anI sorry to h'inforlIl you. But 
westward the tide of Elupire nHtkes its way, as the poet beautifully 
says, and every cloud has a silver lining.' 
Orthodocia and I looked at one another in smne alarl11, but were 
reassured when the native went on to say that we would probably 
recognise the cocoanut paln1 growing everywhere, the Cocos nucifera, 
,vith gentle ostentation. He believed we had a saying that bread 
was the' staff of life.' 'V ell, to the people of Ceylon the cocoanut 
palm was the staff of life. They thatched their houses ,vith the 
lea Yes, and made mats, and fences, and baskets of them ; they ate 
the meat of the nut, made dishes of the shell, and drank the sap 
after it had fermented and LeCOllle arrack. Here the native shook 
his head, and said that, in spite of the regulation and protection of 
the arrack traffic by the British, the foolish Cingalese spent several 
n1Ïllions of rupees annually upon the flowing bowl. He gave us the 
figures as if he liked it; but it was not until he followed them up 
by the fact that in 1886 the sale of arrack licenses brought the Go- 
Vernlllent one nlillion three hundred and seven thousand and twenty- 
nine rupees that I began to suspect that we were shut up in a rail- 
,yay carriage going at the rate of at least twenty 11liles an hour with 
a co loured statistician. 'There are one thousand and ninety-twQ 
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arrack taverns in the h'island,' he ,vent on, with the fated air of a 
person who has just started to run down-hill, 'or one to every two 
thousand five 'undred and twenty. 
seven of the population. It is 
very sad.' 
Orthodocia 
out with cele- 
thing,' she 
 ' 
llle, raptly, J 
ginton Telnpe- 
They'll be so 
And she made 
the nUlnerical 
forth once 
more. The na- 
tive looked 
pleased and 
flattered, and 
rolled up his 
eyes so that he i 
could see into C 
the back of 
his head for 
1110re figures. 
In a fatuous ." 
ll10ll1en t Ortho- 
docia said to 
llle, 'Do you 
kno,v, it's cu- 
rious, but I don't be- 
lieve we have any 
idea of the popula- 
tion of Ceylon. Perhaps 
this gentleman can tell us.' 
This gentlelllan could, 
and would, anù diù, licking his lips 
anticipatively, in a lllanner which 
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must be purely Cingalese. 'Persons,' he said, 'two nlillions seven 
'undred and fifty-nine thousan' seven hundred and thirty-hate. 
Europeans, four thousan' eight 'undred and thirty-six; Cingalese, 
one million eight 'undred and forty -six thousand six 'undred and 
fourteen. Tamils-' 
, Oh !' said Orthodocia, panting a little, 'that will do, thank you! 
I only wanted the-the round numbers! ' 
He looked disappointed, but subsided. 
'I can give you h'all the nationalities if you wish,' he s:1id; 
, h'also the males and females.' 
I thought him safer in arboriculture, and led hinl back to the 
cocoanut tree by asking, in an uninterested way, if Europeans planted 
it to any extent. He said they did fifty years ago, when a great 
Inany people lost money by it, fronl refusing to believe the popular 
saying that the cocoanut palm will not grow beyond the sound of 
the sea waves or the human voice. There were still a few European 
cocoanut estate3, but out of six hundred and- 
'Yes!' said I, 'quite so! Is it always so 'varIn as this in 
Ceylon 
' 
'Not always, Miss-six thousand one 'undred and thirty-four 
acres planted, only thirty thou san' belong to Europeans. 'Ve 'ave 
an average rainfall of' -but Orthodocia ,vas scratching away so 
beamingly at the cocoanuts that he returned to them. 
'Average number of trees per acre, eighty; average number of 
nuts per acre, one thou san' five 'undred and twenty-five; total h'ex- 
port for 1886, nine 'u:u.dred and twenty-four million two 'undredand 
seventy-five thousan' one 'undred and sixty-nine.' 
, Yes,' said Orthodocia; 'now to get the number of nuts per 
tree.' She put the end of her pencil to her lips and went into Inathe- 
matical epilepsy. 
I saw that a diversion Inust be made, so I asked desperately 
,vhether the n1ilk of the cocoanut was considered wholesonle for 
very young children, and if it ,vere really true that the monkeys 
climbed the trees and thre,v the nuts on the ground to crack thenI. 
I could tell by the inflection of the negatives I got that I 'vas irre- 
trievably lo,vered in the native's opinion. He turned to Orthodocia 
and asked, with an invidious distinction in his manner, if there 
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was anything further that she ,vould like to know about the cocoa- 
nut. 
'Let 111e see,' said Orthoc1ocia, briefly scanning her notes. ' Staff 
of life-ma ts-dishes-arrack -sea \Va ves-h uman yoice-acreage- 
average-a little lllore, please, about the uses of the tree.' 
I looked desperately about for 111eans of stopping the train, 1ut 
there were none. 
The native leaned Lack and prepared to enjoy himself. 'Ye did 
not know then how sweet a 1110rsel was the topic of the cocoanut 
tree under the tongue of the dweller in Taprobane. It was not long 
befure we would as soon have llUtÙe a quotation fronl Tlte Jlikado as 
ha\-e Illelltioned the Cocos nUCift'f.a, but this is what he said: 
, The full owing are h'unlya few of the uses of this inyaluable 
tree. The lea yes for roofing, 111ats, baskets, torches, fuel, brooms, 
fodder for cattle, n1:lUUre. The steIn of the leaf for fènces, yokes for 
carrying burdens on the shouillers, fishing-rods, and innunlerable 
dOlnestic utensils. The caLbage, or cluster of h'unexpallded leaves, 
for pickles and preserves. The sap for arrack, toddy, vinegar, and 
sugar. The h'unfornled nut for nledicine and sweetIllcats. The young 
nut and its 111ilk for drinl:::ing for dessert, and the green 'usk for pre- 
serves. The nut for eating, for curry, for lnilk, for cooking. The 
oil for rheumatisnl, for h'anointing the 'air, for soap" for candles, for 
light. The refuse of the nut, after h'expressing the oil, for cattle 
and poultry. The shell of the nut for drinking-cups, charcoal, tooth- 
pOl,,-der, spoons, nledicir:es, 'ookahs, Leads, bottles, and knife-'andlps. 
The fibre which h'envelopes the shell within the h'outer 'usk for 
llu1ttresses, cushions, ropes, cables, cordage, canvas, fishing-nets, fupl, 
brushes, oakum, and fiOOr-lllats. The trunks for rafters, laths, sailing, 
l'oats, troughs, furniture, firewood, and when \gery young, the first 
shoots as a vegetahle for the table.' 
The native pause(l and c1õsed his ('yes, exhausted, and Ortho- 
docia's pencil dropped frml1 her nen-eless fingers. I thought h('r 
thirst for information had bf'en quenchecl for ever, but it wasn't. 
She feebly inquired if the native could tell her the exact value in 
gold of an average-sized cocoanut to the possessor of it ; and while 
he searched the pigeon-holes of his nlind for the answer, she begged 
to know if I relnen1Lered whether it was table-cloths or tOlnato 
Q2 
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catsup that was luanufactured froIll the fibre which envelopes the 
shell ,vithin its first shoots. I said that to the best of my recollec- 
tion it ,vas infants' wardrobes, but I could not be sure; whereupon 
she upbraided me, and asked the native if distinctions of caste 
existed in Ceylon. 'Ve had stopped at another of the internlinaLle 
little stations, with their unpronounceable nalnes and their tidy 
flower gardens; and a nlan in native dress came out of the indolent 
crowd to our window and addressed the native ,vith vast respect as 
J.1Iuhanclirmn! 
, That nlan,' said the nativc, 'is much richer than I, but 'e is of 
the 1Carraba caste; his grandfather was a fishcnnan, and he calls 
lne .JIuhnncliram ! because I aln of the Vellala caste, or h'agricultural. 
I will speak with hiIn, but I'vill not h'eat with hin1, and none of 
nlY daughters can Illarry his sons. There are 111any castes ,vith us, 
according to the occupations of our ancestral grandfathers. Our 
greatest fan1ily is that of the ]\Iahamudaliya, the interpreter to 'is 
Excellency the Governor. He is h'extrelnely elated-yet he is as a 
beast of the field, which to-day is and to-nlOlTOW is cast into the 
h'oven. J\Iyself, I aln not in favour of caste; h'it is against progress; 
and h'it is not philosophy that one caste should conlilland another not 
to dress above the waist, and not to wear the crooked comb or thc 
'igh comb, or belts or swords, but it is the custonl. Buddhisll1 is as 
n1uch against caste as the Christian religion. 'Ve 'aye a TIuddhÜ;t 
poem which relates- 
A man does not become low caste by birth, 
Nor by birth does one become high caste. 
High caste is the result of high actions, 
And by actions does a man degrade himself to a caste 1 hat i3 low.' 
'Yes,' said Orthodocia, 'that is curious. 'Ve have a p08t \71:0 
has said almost the sanle ihing- 
Howe"er it. be it sce:ns to me 
'Tis only noble to be good. 
Tennyson. I suppose you have heard of Tennyson l' 
, Yes,' said the native, and, unconsciously, 'he is nO\V:1 lord, I 
think 
 ' 
'Vhich showed the nati,'e about as nUlCh in carnest 
s nlo:t 
people are in their objection to caste distinctions. 
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The country began to grow very beautiful by this time. 'Ve 
,vere cliInbing up into the heart of it, and coolness had come with 
the higher levels and the lengthening shadows. Here and there a 
little lake lay in the jungle, giving back strange blo01ns of yellow and 
scarlet; Indian cattle standing in it up to their shoulders. Long 
lines of pahns wandered hither and thither, and in the planted land 
not given over to rice, coffee, and tea, and cocoa were growing. Far 
away to the right of us a jagged blue line of 1110untains ran along 
the sky. ..A.. whole p:1110ranla of the tropics stretched between theln 
and us, full of wavering light and soft shado\v, of boldness and of 
gentleness, full everywhere of that throbbing, sensuous life that- sends 
young leaves forth in great curves and dips, that puts a fhtnle into 
the hearts of the flowers and a Ilash on the wings of the birds. 
Orthodocia and I confided to one another our opinion that the Sunday 
School Looks and the chronlos had not overdone it. The native 
showerl us Ad:uu's Peak against the sky, \vhich had a n1Ïraculous 
shadow and bore the footprints of Buddha, left when he visited tho 
island, and was the point of III any pilgrinlages. 
, 'Ve 'ave in Ceylon lllany rell1Ìniscences or Ad:tlll, our first 
parent,' rClnal'ked the native instructively, 'this being, we believe, 
the spot on which the well-known" garden scene" occurred. But 
that was a long tÏ1ne ago. 'Pemp1ls fugit !' And the native sighed. 
I did my best to keep hinl in Paradise, where he pron1Ïsed to be 
entertaining, but Orthodocia disapproved of what she called nlY 
Anlorican irreverence, and brought hÏ1n frOlll the conteInplative nlood 
tu the consideration of practical matters. And I had to sit and 
list on to the fOrInation and functions of the Governor's council, and 
what refornls \vere necessary; to lists of facts about Inunicipal 
solf-government; to things about rice-taxes and land-taxes, and the 
codification of the laws-at which point I think slulnber caIne and 
blessed nlO, for I forget what c:tIne next. 
'Ye were drawing near to l{andy when I awoke. Orthodocia's 
face had a tense expression, and her pencil \vas sharpened down to 
half an inch. The native louked ready to go on for three hours 
longer. He said he suppm::ed we wore fan1Ïliar with the history of 
the taking of I{andy. I affected a silence 'with reams of history in 
it, but Orthodocia, always unnecessarily candid, declared that neither 
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of us knew anything about it, ,vhich "
as entirely true. ...\.lld the 
native filled up the rest of the journey with the lnonstrous deeds of 
the tyrant, Rajah Singh, dilating on thelll with much graphic fen,-our, 
wherein his nativisITI showed like the cloven foot. You shall be 
spared theIne 
I have never yet got Orthoclocia to acknowled
e that the native 
,vas not an unn1Ïxed blessing; but IoLserved a singular intensity 
of n1anner in her faI'ewell to him. For IllY part, it S8CIlled to nle 
that the paternal GovernInent which providec1 the native with cul- 
ture of the statistical sort ought also to get hÏ1n a special railway 
carriage to transport it. But that is a nlattcr of opinion. 


... 
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XXIV 


lCAXDY was once 
Iuragranlnlunl. I don't know that this nlakes any 
particular difference, since it was probably one of the Ptolemies 
who called it IVluragrammum, and all the Ptolemles are, you nlay say, 
beyond the reach of criticism; but in considering what I shall write 
about Kandy it is the first thing that occurs to me. :ì\Ioreover, the 
guide-book also begins with this fact, which gives it a certain caclwt 
of respectability, for the writer of the guide-book is an Oxford 
man. 
I don't kno\v what J\Iuragranlmum was like, but it couldn't possibly 
have been as well worth while looking at as ICandy is now. It had 
no lake in the heart of it, for the wicked Rajah Singh made the lake, 
and the hotel accommodation was probably much inferior. These 
two points are worth noting, for the tourist's ICandy is the hotel and 
this exquisite little lake. As Orthodocia reluarked, Rajah Singh is 
entitled not only to our respectful consideration as a monster, but to 
our adnliring gratitude as an æsthete. 
There is only one hotel, a quaint little concern with a wide ver- 
andah running round it, where all the tourist family assembles aftf'r 
dinner to compare purchases, and drink dmni-tasses of coffee, and 
use bad language to the pedlars of unknown gods, who are then 
1110re per
inacious than ever. The lllen silloke, the knowledgeable 
GeTIllan, the dapper Frenchnlan, the loquacious American, the 
worried-looking little English lord. The ladies mostly amuse them- 
selves in pahn-shaded corners, in a canrlid and unabashed manner 
that can be observed to perfection only in the tropics. There is a 
dark glimpse of the lake to the left, anù out of the shadows of the 
road into the shadows of the banyan trees strange figures pass 
singing strange words to a fan1Ïliar air. They sway to and fro af.., 
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they go, and the lights fall upon their bare heads and waving arn1S 
and long robes of white and yellow,vith startling effect. 'What is it 
 ' 
,vhispers Orthodocia to me in our remote and unacquainted corner. 
C'vVay down upon de Swanee River 
' 'By Jove! ' says a smoker 
loudly, 'are those nautch-dancers l' Everybody subsiding when 
the ,vord goes that they are members of the Salvation Arn1Y iil the 
costume of the country, singing the songs of Zion in a strange 
land. 
'Another fine day!' said Orthodocia on the first of our sojourn 
in Randy, thereby running the risk of bodily assault. The days 
were so monotonously fine, so opulent in sunlight which the frequent 
showers only burnished and exhilarated, that we sonletimes longed 
for a little genuine bad weather-a dear disconsolate drizzle, a lovable 
leaden sky, a delightful depressing east wind. \tVe had to do without 
it with such philosophy as ,ve could nluster, assun1Ïng a pronounced 
hostility, however, to the expression quoted above. 
Since there was no getting o,,-er the fact that it was another fine 
day, we decided to support the infliction in the society of the 
guide-book, which inforIlled us primarily that it is situatC'd in lat. 
7 0 18' north and long. 80 0 40' cast of Greenwich, at an elevation of 
1,680 feet above sea level, 'enjoying' a nlean annual telnperature of 
75.5 0 Fahr., which I submit to the puhJic generally chiefly because 
Ol'thoclocia claÏI11edaiìnder's right to it, and put it in her note-book as 
a bonne bo1.tc/te for the Dorcas Society of 'Vigginton, Devon. Ortho- 
docia had a bad habit, which I can look back upon forgivingly now, 
but which was very trying at the time, of exclain1ing whenever she 
found anything pRrticularly delectable, 'That's 111ine!' and jotting 
it down in her evedasting nOLo-Look. In the case of a l1lere senti- 
ment or impression, one didn't mind, but when it can1e to an 
entire assortnlent of choice geographical facts, I leave it to the general 
public whether the proceeding was regulae or !lot. 
Naturally our feet turned in the direction of the native quarter, 
though if we had followed our noses they would have led us contrari- 
wise. It is a drawback to travelling in the Orient that one's æsthetic 
sensibilities are always attracted one way, and one's olfactory nerves 
the other. 
A long, unpaved, pale brown, dusty street stretched out in front 
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of us, lined with low dark shops for trinkets and clothes and 
European crockery, and full of a leisurely throng of dark-skinned, 
bareheaded, half-naked meu, with a sprinkling of women, who went 
about their business while the coolness of the morning was still in 
the air. The languor of the East was over them all, "whether they 
loitered along with trays of sweetmeats 
on their heads, or gathered together in 
knots to talk and laugh, or 
slept in their doorways, all 
their supple 
length Ull- 
coiled among 
the shadows. 
The men \vore 
white chiefly, 
yards of n1US- 
lin wrapped 
round them 
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hair in what we used to call a 
, Langtry' knot behind. A few tall turbaned Afghans l11Ïnglcd 
with the crowd, blacker and more 111uscular than the rest, and no\v 
and then a shaven priest of Buddha passed, all in flowing yellow. 
We \vandered into the market, where the corpulent tropical fruits 
that are beginning to bore you, I am afraid, lay piled in heaps about 
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each dark-eyed impudent vendor. ' Very good eat,' they said, with 
luuch mirth, recognising fresh victims for imposition, and offering 
us the great green spheres of the jack-fruit, the delicacy of which we 
inlagined when we saw it growing straight out of the tree's trunk, 
without any assistance of branch or twig. I picked up an elephant 
of brown' jaggery' sugar, got from the jaggery palm, and the trunk 
canle off in nlY hand. The owner, in great wrath, immediately de- 
manded eight annas and the restitution of the animal. I paid him 
two and carried it off, whereupon he rejoiced as one who has made a 
bargain, and all his fellows showered derision upon us. J aggery, at 
all events in its elephantine fornl, is very like our Anlerican maple 
sugar, which the gods love, and is extremely good; for in spite 
of Orthodocia's protestations that it would give me leprosy and 
divers kinds of death, I devoured a large section of that elephant 
and found hÏIn wholesome. 
I find' alru.aoiu'Jn 'regale' down in my own note-book immediately 
under the sugar elephant incident, so I conclude it was at this 
juncture that we went to the Botanical Gardens of Kandy, which are 
very nlarvellous indeed. Botanical gardens occur in great numbers 
in the tropics, which is natural enough, seeing that you can nlake a 
very fair botanical garden out of your own backyard by tacking 
a fe\v Latin labels on its rampant vegetation, and making the 
lnonkeys feel at honle in it. Tropical nature beguiles the author- 
ities into showing her off in botanical gardens wherever there are any 
authorities to beguile. But I take Orthodocia to witness that I have 
hitherto refrained from the expression of any emotion whatever on 
the score of them. This may be largely because the sole outburst of 
fe
ling regarding thenl which my note-book contains is \vritten large 
in Latin with a stubby pencil-' atruriu'ln regale.' I have no doubt 
it was very significant \vhen it was set do\vn, but it has become a label 
now, suggesting nothing but reproaches. If I had more valuable 
nlelnoranda like it, it nlight be worth while to invent a few vegetable 
Inarvels to go with theIn, but who would risk his literary reputation 
for the classic glitter of a single' at-ruriu'ln regale ' 
 When once it is 
printed, nloreover, as Orthodocia suggests, I dare say it will look 
quite as well without the plaut. 
I remember a marvellous soft plunlY group of palnls that met us 
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at the gate with great graciousness, bending and waving andl'ustling 
under the ltuninous blue of the sky in every curve of gentle majesty 
that has ever been thought of; palms of nlany sorts, from the tall 
talipot, that lives for sixty years to Lear one splendid creamy crown 
of Llossonl, and then dies, to the palnletto of the honle conservatories, 
arching in its beautiful youth straight fronl the soil. Creepers, 
purple and blue and yellow and white, Inade living pillars of dead 
trees, and hung, a twisted mass of colour, frOln every withered lÏInb. 
Broad paths led in all directions past glowing beds and under masses 
of foliage we did not know. A great rubber tree spread its branches 
over u::;, it
 roots winding about over fully twenty square feet, and 
standing so far out of the ground as to make actual corridors be- 
tween. "\Ve stuck a penknife into one of then1, and the rubber 
oozed out, Inilky and viscid. The gardener gathered spices' for us 
frolll the waving boughs they grew on. N utIn egs, looking like wal- 
nuts, black inside and wrapp3d ever so neatly in their red mace 
waistcoats; cloves in blossonl, funny little green clusters of four or 
five in each spray, and a tiny fuzzy yellow flower ,vhere the ball is ; 
'allspice' in long, narrow, dark green, glossy leaves. It was a re- 
vitalisation of a certain large round tin box associated with the honle 
store-room, a Lox one had forgotten the existence of, and carried one 
back to days of ju \-enile pilferings, and the awful results of being 
found out. Orthoclocia wondered, very reasonably, who the first 
carnal spirit could have been who thought of putting such exquisite 
odours inside hÏIn. 
Strange insects hUl1nned about us. l\Iarvellous butterflies floated 
sensuously frOln flower to flower. A lizard like a streak of pale 
green fire darted frOlll the shadow of one great plant to the shadow 
of another. Far in the theatrical distance a gigantic emu stalked 
and pondered. "\Ve found ourselves in the glass houses covered 
with Inatting where the orchids were, which I shall not ask you to 
try to Î111agine. There is nothing in the ,vorld, I think, with which 
they have any relation. The nlost exquisite poenl, or picture, or 
fairy-tale would be a coarse setting for theIne I can only say that 
one was a pale purple white, deepening to royal purple at the tips, 
and carrying a faint yellow flanle in its heart, and that another, the 
'dove plant,' was precisely the shape and colour of a tiny dove ,vith 
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wings half furled sitting upon her nest; but these things you have 
heard before lnany times, and from theIn you cannot gather at all the 
texture and the poise of these strange flowers, that are surely here 
by a mistaken flight from Paradise. 
'Ve wandered along by the river which skirts the gardens, the 
1\iahaveliganga, the greatest in Ceylon, under trees whose leaves 
were pale pink flowers. The river was all light greens and golden 
browns, and flowed in deeps and shallows over its white sands, softly 
and slowly, as it learned to flow in Eden. Great clusters of filmy 
bamboo grew along its edges, and groups of tall cocoanuts, bending 
always as cocoanuts do, to hear ,vhat the river had to say. The air 
,vas heavy with the perfullle and the passionate life of everything. It 
,vas very silent, except for this palpable, audible throb and for a 
single note, like the clashing of steel, as a bird like a blue flash went 
from one clunlp of bamboo to another. 
"\Ve concluded that it would be possible to stay long enough in 
the Botanical Gardens of Kandy to be totally unfitted for the ordinary 
scenes of earth. So we went back to the hotel, and to persuade our- 
selves that we had not really died and gone to heaven, took a n10st 
unangelic tiffin. 
Civilised I(andy grows all about the lake, ,vhich I have men- 
tioned as the n10st popular tradition of Rajah Singh. Cool little 
bungalows look out upon it on every side, and tennis-courts border 
it, and skiffs sail upon it, and all ICandy turns out and drives round 
it in the evenings when the sun goes down. The late respected 
Rajah n1ade it very picturesque with an ornamental stone eIllbank- 
lnent into ,vhich he put the idea of the endless curve; and on the 
palm-feathered little island in the middle there are architectural 
remains of him, probably representing the quarters of his harem. 
It seen1S to have been a particularly advantageous place for a hareIu, 
being entirely secluded and supplied with plenty of water for 
drowning purposes, besides natural attractions quite enough to re- 
concile any hareIll to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. But 
we were n'ot interested in civilised ICandy, Orthodocia making the 
eminently characteristic British remark that one got all the 
civilisation one wanted in England. "\Ve were much more desjrous 
to see Buddha's tooth, which both the guide-book and Rubicundo 
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had solemnly assured us was on exhibition at Randy-although we 
were son1ewhat discouraged in this by the scornful incredulity of a 
lady tourist at tiffin, who said that people ,vould believe in anything 
nowadays-even the tooth of an idoL 
So we walked round the lake to the te111ple that held all that was 
osseous of Gautan1a Buddha-an irregular white octagonal little 
building, with nun1erous quadrangles and verandahs about it, jutting 
out into the ,vater, and curiously reflected in its evening caln1. Two 
handsome brass lamps at the entrance struck n1e forcibly, not as 
handsome brass lamps, but as 'the gift of a former Governor, Sir 
'Yillian1 Gregory.' Sir 'YilliaIll Inust have been singularly liberal 
in his views about heathenism, and singularly indifferent to those of 
the Ceylon missionaries, to have actually thrown a light upon ,vhat 
is popularly known as the broad road that leadeth to destruction. 
Beyond these we went through several pairs of pillars, carved ,vith 
elephants and various demons, clÍ1nbed a set of steep stone steps and 
found ourselv
s in a verandah, round ,vhich ran a remarkable chromo, 
chiefly in red and yellow, of the lower regions. The artist's specialty 
had been the appropriateness of the punishments enjoyed by the 
various classes of sinners he depicted. He had no further sense of 
the fitness of things, however, for he l11ade the population of his 
nether world ahnost exclusi vely fen1inine! This led us into an inner 
verandah, where the dusk ,vas lighted by sulky wicks floating in 
the oil of nlany glass lan1ps t.hat hung frOl11 the roof. It fell on the 
lustrous, passive dark facesof a few native stragglers, and the strenu- 
ous perspiring ones of the tenlple orchestra, who beat upon drums 
nnd blew into conches and flageolets with awful din and fury. 
Besides these and ourselves there were only the sellers of champak 
:flowers for altar offerings, who sat on either side, and besought the 
worshippers to buy. 'Y onderful, sacred, starry champak flowers, 
trumpet-shaped and cre:uny, yellow inside, and streaked with pink 
outside, fragrant as a distillery of Paradise. Their incense ,vas over- 
powering th
t night in the temple, rising ah110st like something 
palpable froln the laden trays, filling the weird dusky place, and 
Yleighing upon one's spirit like a st.range E3.stern spelL 
Presently, as the braying and the banging culminated, a priest 
C3.me through the gathering crowd, tall and silent and dignified, 
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carrying a great iron key. 'Ye follo\yecl hiln, closely pressed by the 
crowd, up n10re narrow stf>ps, along a gloomy landing, and paused 
before a lnassive door, carved in metals so dark with age that one 
eould hardly tell the silver frOln the ivory, or either fronl the gold. 
lIe opened this with great cerenlony, and let us into a tiny, black, 
air-tight chalnber, choking ,vith the perfume of a silver table full of 
chan1pak offerings ,vhich stoorl before a shrine. The shrine was 
only just visible tlll:ough the ,vide iron bars which guarded it. 
'Tooth,' saÜl Orthodocia to the bonze. lIe nodded and pointed 
to the shrine. 
'Open! ' s:liJ Orthodocia, il11periously. 
The bonze shook his head violently, and S0t the hc:tds of all the 
barbarian crow(l behind us wagging as if they never would stop. 
, Open !' said I engagingly, showing a silver rupee. 
The bonze shook his head again, this time s
dly, but firlnly. 
, K obody see 7 ' 
tsked Ol'thorlocia. 
lIe nodded. 'Great Queen's Dig Boy! ' he said. ' Sala'u,ln !' 
From which we gathered that, unless you happen to be the 
Prince of 'Yales or a near connectio-a of his, the relic is invisible 
to you. SonIething glimnlerell Lchind the bars, Lut we had to take 
the guide-book's word for it that the shrine was silver-gilt and bell- 

:haped, and endose(l ' six lessening shrines of the sanie shape, all of 
pure gold, ornanlented with splendid cat's-eyes, rubies, pearls and 
('nIeralds.' The tooth rests in the smallest of these, 'supported by 
a loop of gold wire over a gold lotus,' which fact, of course, made 
Orthodocia nnu;e wonderingly as to whether Buddha could have been 
a lotus-eater! 
Our fellow-worshippers cast champak flo\vers upon the silver 
table, but we had none to offer, and were turning away out of the 
hot, dark, reeking, little place, looking and feeling like large ripe 
tonlatoes, when the priest touched us and pointe(l significantly at a 
single round rupee which shone on a plate in the midst of the flowers. 
That rupee ,vas the most suggestive coin I ever saw-it pointed an 
actual finger at the duty of the foreigner. ,Ve reduced the duty of 
the foreigner to its lowest denOll1ination, howeyer, and left a four- 
anna bit apiece to keep the rupee company, whereupon 111uch dissatis- 
faction overspread the priestly countenance, 'and yet,' as Orthodocia 
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very properly reIl1arked as we went out, 'it ,vas quite as nluch as one 
would usually put in the collection plate at hOllle.' 
On our way out of the tortuous passages and many-sided chambers 
w here they show you Buddha seated on his lotus, cut out of a single 
<<:>merald, a single crystal, and what not more beside, we stepped for 
a 1110011ent into the clear sweet air that stre:uned about a little pillared 
balcony. The pillars were quaintly carved and so close together as 
to n1ake a fran1e for the picture behind thenl, fri
ged by the 
quivering cocoanut trees with a young 11100n peering over theIn, 
the shadowy distance pu]
ating with mysterious torches, and the 
broad silent water broadening al1(l widening at our feet. 
'\Ye had come from a Buddhistic' service,' fronl the lllanifest forIll 
of all that was left of the whole ..A..siatic re\'elation that once glowed 
and surged frOln the waters of the Ganges to the walls of Pekin. 
The perfullle of the champak flowers stole out to us there, and a. 
broken note or two of the flageolet can1e up frOlll below. It was a 
1110ment to ,vonder, in a fascinaterl way, about the possibility of 
spiritual permanences in this carnal, beautiful, drunken world. 
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STOPPED ! 
The chanlpagne glasses tinkled lightly against the frosteù watel
- 
bottles with the subsiding vibration, and in the shock of that sudden 
stillness that seems for the ffiOlllent the very end of all things, every- 
bo(ly paused without knowing it, in the midst of his mango or hIS 
pink-frilled ice, and looked at the captain. But the captain did not 
rise in his place, as we half expected he would, and proclaim to the 
forty or fifty people who sat in evening dress under the punkah at 
their dessert, on board the fair ship Corornandel, midway up the 
IIooghly river on her passage to Calcutta, the precise reason of our 
surprise. I have observed that captains have not, as a rule, this 
considerate and an1Ïable habit, even those of the P. and 0., who 
perIllit then1selves to occupy a plane of ordinary human intercourse 
with passengers more nearly perhaps than any other captains in the 
world. This one, though a gentlen1an of most agreeable address in 
general, merely settled down into his white waistcoat rather n10re 
conlfortably than before, and cracked a ,valnut explosively, as llluch 
as to say, 'If any lady or gentle111an desires to know the reason of 
our present stoppage, let him or her dare to ask.' Then he ate the 
walnut in a 111anner which was terrifyingly conclusive. Such is the 
power of 1110ral suasion, accOlnpanied by a walnut, that nobody asked. 
'Yhereupon Orthodocia declared that she saw him confide the whole 
thing to the lady who sat on his right, which Inay or Inay not have 
been the case. It is as characteristic of captains, however, as of 
other IDeI11bers of the hUlllan fan1Ïly, that if they have any reason 
to suspect you of inquisitiveness, upon that lnatter they nlaintain a 
silence deep as death; whereas, if you adopt a caln1 and indiffer- 
ent exterior, careless as to when the ship arrives, or whether it ever 
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arrives, incurious as to what sort of weather' we are going to have' 
or whether we are going to have weather of any sort, a date or a 
prophecy usually escapes theIn, just by way of stirring up your 
dorll1ant iuwgination. 
nut later we knew all about it, for word went round in the cool 
of the evening on deck, alllong the reposeful ghosts on steanler-chairs 
and the flitting shades that kept little glowing spots of fire aUght 
aft of the slnoking-cabin, that we ,vould lie there in the broad 
brown reaches of the Hooghly till the favour of the tide CaIne with 
the nlorning. So ,ve lay and listened to the soft gurgling of the 
river round the ship-the great sacred river that was bearing at that 
vcry 1110nlent, out there in the darkness beyond the electric light, 
SOllle dead I-lindoo out to sea; and once again hear(l the pretty 
little l1larried Indy of Calcutta sing, '\Vhite 'Vings, they never grow 
weary,' to the picturesque group that gathered about the deck piano. 
l\Iany songs had the pretty little lnarried lady cf Calcutta, but this 
one she sang oftenest of all, for the' white wings' of the COTornandel, 
when they happened to be spread, ,vere taking her hOIlle to her dear 
lord, who was a dignitary of the Court, and she sang to encourage 
th
nl. It was a catching and a pleasing song, that' 'Vhite 'Yings,' 
for it had not reached the inside of the hand-organs then. Ortho- 
docia trilled it at her toilet in the lllorning; a baritor..e among the 
stewards voiced it in the clatter of the matutinal plates; the officers 
hUl1l111ed it, the Jack tars whistled it, even the Lascars were reported 
to have been heard en1Ítting sounds akin to it. That last night on 
the Hooghly everybody took up the chorus, and it swept tenderly 
and far out upon the still wide "river froln every nook a])d corner of the 
quarter-deck-' I'll spread out nlY white wings, and fly home to thee.' 
By-and-by Orthodocia and I entrappe(l a wandering quarter- 
nlaster, who told us strange stories of the' James and ::\Iary , quick- 
sands, over which we should sail steadily enough with the ticle in 
the nlorning, but which had dragged nlore than one good ship down 
to death before, and n1Íght do the S:UllC with this one for all her 
great tonnage. There in the darkness, with the heavy tropical wind 
hlowing softly off the low-lying sunderbunds, where the tigers and 
alligators crept through the jungle to the river's edge, the nearness 
of the famous quicksand seemed a vague horror-a nightmare that 
R 
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one knows to be a nightmare, and yet callnot put away. Orthodo- 
cia was sure; as we walked up and dovn the deck together and 
wondered what ,-v
_ India would be like 
, 
that James and
, '... l\Iary were frightful 
genii of the place, '# 
 who sat within their 
quicksands Eke spiders in a web, and 
livRd upon tl.o ' . uulucky luariners who 
.
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'THE STEWARD SARG IT A:\IO
GST THE PLATI:S.' 


N ext morning we sailed oyer thenl as gaily as possible and never 
knew it; for the sun lay broad and bright upon the river, and upon 
the thatched huts and green rice-fields that began to appear along the 
banks, and everybody was Inaking ready for India. .And presently 
we were all on deck looking at the long low ,vater front of the 
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Palace of the King of Oude as we nloved slowly past it, where that 
eccentric monarch lived with his nlenagerie, you remember-a cruel 
slight to Calcutta society. Then we saw Calcutta itself, lying green- 
girt and pale-pillared and Ílnposing as roof and spire and shaft could 
lnake her behind her forest of Inasts in the river. The flutter of 
arrival ,vas interesting to look at-in the pretty little n1arriedlady 
whose husband was ,vaviug a frantic ulnbrella on the wharf-in the 
young lady missionary who had fallen in love on the way out and 
didn't at all know what to do about it-in the boy of sixteen conling 
back fronl ten years in England and ,vondering if his father would 
recognise hinl-in our dear Rubicundo. the joy of the quarter-deck, 
,vith his topee all tilted on one side and his eyes twinkling with an 
inward pun-in the just lnarried little pair frm11 Berkshire, to whonl 
life in India was to be a new rare joke, and who had sat apart most of 
the voyage and cooed in happy anticipation ; and to other people I 
suppose, in us, Orthodocia Love and I, who turned our boxes so that 
the Japanese labels showed to all the world, and sat amongst them 
with prodigious airs. Orthodocia and I were in no special haste 
to depart, for reasons which she ,vould never let n1e own to if she 
could see this chapter before you do, for she felt then1 HUlCh 1110re 
deeply than I did, being British -reasons, let me tell you privately, 
of Tips. Orthodocia found Tips, Tips in liberal multitude, when- 
ever occasion seemed to require it, necessary to her present happiness,. 
and, I verily believe, to her future salvation. Up to this time IÜY 
friend had been in the habit of bestowing gratuities upon the head 
steward, and the steward who looked after her individually, the cabin 
steward and the stewardess, to say nothing of odd functionaries 
whonl she impressed to hoist her steamer-chair to the hurricane- 
deck, or heat her curling-tongs in some fi.ery furnace below the 
haunts of passengers. I didn't. I tipped when I felt generous, but 
never because it lay in the path of duty; and Iny Ï1upulses occurred 
11luch In ore seklOlll. than Orthodocia's ethical promptings did, which 
she said was the fault of my bringing up. However that 11lay be, 
my enlotions were n1uch less poignant than Orthodocia's when the 
hour of retrenchment came. For a P. and O. tip, as instituted by 
English lords and American 11lillionaires, in spite of the discourage- 
lllent of the compan)', would read like a Budget (leticit were I to set 
t
 2 
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it down, especially in rupees, and the hour of retrenclllnent must 
come to all who, like Orthodocia, indulge in a riotous course of them. 
It is bound to be a painful one. 'Blessed are they from whonl 
nothing is expected,' I often found occasion to remark to Orthodocia, 
observing that functionaries dallied nluch longer at her elbow than 
at mine. It was out of deference to her feelings that ,ve resorted to 
the strategy of staying behind rather, and allowing the 1110re por- 
tentous of the stewards to occupy themselves with other people's 
luggage and the prospect of other people's' remembrances.' For 
when a steward fixed his cold blue eye upon Orthodocia, in all its 
awful forth-compelling power, and said, 'Is that h'all right, l\1iss 
' 
she found resistance Ül1possible. I considered it invertebrate in her; 
but what really troubled her was the steward's opinion, which I found 
difficult to understand. 
And so, standing a little back, we got our first glinlpse of India 
frOlll the deck of the Cor01nandel-of its gorgeousness, as the little 
lady of the Court dignitary drove away in her carriage, with two 
gold-braided l\iahomnledan servants in Governnlent scarlet on the 
box, and two more standing behind-of its pitifulness in the eager, 
yet half-constrained Ineeting of the son with his father, who did not 
recognise him-and of its great, seething, problematic masses of 
hUl11an life in the dark-skinned throngs that gathered on various 
businesses along the wharf. 
'Ve had arrived at the dignity of 'Jìw1nsakibs. We felt this 
dignity the moment we walked across the gangway and stepped upon 
India-an odd slight conscious uplifting of the head and decision of 
the foot-the first touch of Anglo- Indianisnl. 
One's prinlary business in Calcutta is to seek a boarding-house, 
Calcutta being the one place in the world where the boarding-house 
has justified its existence and becollle an institution. To seek a 
boarding-house one ll1Ust first find an equipage, so we walked across 
the broad dock to look for one, and through the gate which 111arks 
the authority of the CUSt0111S. Its guardians regarded us suspiciously, 
as if ,ve were wandering pieces of somebody's luggage that had 
escaped exaulination, but concluded, on the whole, that we were not 
dutiable, and let us through. V\T e did not wait long for the convey- 
ance of Calcutta. It espied us frOlll afar, and bore down upon us with 
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mighty gallopings and crackings of the whip, a bundle of rags with 
two brown legs sticking out of theln on the box, an attenuated crea- 
ture distantly related to a horse in the harness. The conveyance 
itself looked like a once painted and varnished packing-box. The 
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driver sat on a bunch of straw, which, though decorative in 
general effect, did not inlpart what Orthodocia calls ' form' to the 
turn-out. 
, Ticca-gltarri,] Inmnsahib 1 Ver' good ticca-gltarri ! ' 
1 Hired carriage, lady? 
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\Ve looked up the street and down, but nothing else in the way 
of a vehicle was to be seen except two or three somewhat less desir- 
able than the first, that instantly set in mad careerto,vards us while 
've hesitated. And it was exceeding hot. So ,ve scrambled into it, 
thinking on the Anglo-Indian luxury we had heard of aforetime and 
deeply marvelling. Orthodocia ,vas not of opinion that any respect- 
able establishment could be induced to take us in out of a trap like 
that; but she gave the driver the addresses .we had, and in the 
devious ,vays through ,vhich that guileful Hind03 took us to find 
them, ,ve had our first look at Calcutta. It ,vas an intensely in- 
teresting look, and ,ve took it with open eyes and Inouths and necks 
craned far out through the side shutters of the rat-trap we rode in. 
The great solid British ,varehouses and raihvay offices and Govern- 
ment buildings were tremendously impressi,
e, planted there in the 
midst of the shifting tide of Aryan hUlnanity that beat through the 
wide streets and filled theln with wonderful colour and poetry and 
grace. They ,vere so enduring, it ,vas so ephemeral; there was the 
pang in it that always comes in the contrast of conscious strength with 
conscious weakness. ,A,nd suddenly there shone out among some dull 
stone walls a brass plate inscribed, 'Office of the Secretary to the 
Viceroy,' which deC'pened the curious exultant half-painful con(llwr- 
ing feeling, and seenled to throw a flash upon what it must be like 
to be Viceroy to these sinuous brown-skinned nlultitudes. I think 
it was that brass plate that gave rise to a contentious spirit between 
Orthodocia and 111yself as to the ethics of a British India. Ortho- 
docia ,vas very sorry for the brown Bengali, with his pathetic eyes 
and delicate features. 'He has no country,' she said. '\Y e have 
robbed him of his holiest emotion-patriotism. lIe cannot know 
any joy in living-with our foot upon his neck.' \Vhereupon I re- 
sponded disdainfully of the brown Bengali's holiest emotion, and 
there came to be strained relations bet-ween Orthodocia and lne, so 
that we craned our necks out of the opposite sides of the ticca-gharri 
further than ever. 
I almost forget what ,ve saw, which is the penalty attached to 
craning one's neck round the whole of the world at once; but there 
remains with me the picture of a great, fair city lying under a 
dusky yellow glory ,vhere the sun sloped to the west-lying low and 
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Jevel under it, piercing it with n1asts that seemed to rise round half 
her boundary) cleaving it 'with a shaft in the ll1idst of a green 
'inaidan, reflecting it in a wide water-space darkling in her heart, 
breaking it softly with the broad, heavy clusters of the gold-Illohur 
tree. A British city, for the British coat-of-arllls shone here and 
the U nion Jack floated there, but a British city with fe,v Britons 
abroad in it-the throngs in the streets were nearly all :I\IahOlnlne- 
dans, bearded and ,vearing little white embroidered caps on the 
sides of their heads, or slllooth-faced Hindoos in turbans; all flapping 
nether draperies, all sleek of countenance and soft of cye. Cknp- 
'iYlssis 1 in long red coats that reached to the knee, and from that to 
their toes in their own brown skins, hurried hither and thither 
solelnnly with leather bags slung across their shoulders, nluch bur- 
dened by their o,vn inIportance. Baboo8 2 in flowing white went 
ceaselessly in and out of the swinging doors and up and down the 
hroad stone steps of the great'shipping and merchants' offices; and 
the streets swarIned with lower creatures. Beestis 3 who watered 
theln from black distended dripping goatskins, sellers of fruit, 
women hod-bearers, little naked children, half-clad groups under the 
trees by the wayside, drinking water from round shining ùrass lotas, 4 
or prone in sleep. In the road itself we met scorC.3 uf ticca-ghctrris, 
ahnost all, ,ve noted painfully, In01'e respectable than ours, and SOlne 
private ones quite smartly paintf'd, and equipped with servants who 
looked as neat as the lean-chested and leggy Hindoo can be n1ade to 
look, I fan
y. The pale faces of young Englislul1en appeared inside 
nlost of these; and ,ve learned afterwards that they were' office- 
gltaì'ris,' that took the sahibs to the daily tasks of the Civil Service, 
the office, or the hank. N ow and then among the carriages of 
fashionable Calcutta there rolled by one in which we eagerly noted 
a slinl languid young figure in purple and gold-' Rajah/ we named 
it deliriously-' :I\laharajah '-or a portly Parsee, unctuous-faced 
under his tall red cap. And ,ve stared, fascinated, at the closed 
carriages 'we met, that sOlnetinles rewar(led us with a glimpse of the 
tinselled finery '\vithin, and the soft eyes of the' purdah-nashin'- 
, the curtain hidden.' 


1 Government messengers. 
2 Clerks. 


8 'Vater-carriers. 
4 'Vater-bottles. 
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We found ourselves among the shops, and then even to IllY un- 
tutored perception from over seas, it became absolutely clear that 
,ye were in British territory. For, from the saddler to the draper, 
from the confectioner to the great diamond-merchant who has set 
his seal on three-quarters of the engagements in India, they ,vere all 
blazoned high 'Under the distinguished patronage' of son1ebody or 
other-the Viceroy if they could get him, and failing His Excp.llency, 
the next luminary in line. We stopped before two or three of then1 
for trifles ,ve ,vanted, and found them spacious and telnpting, but all 
governed by that' slack,' happy-go-lucky kind of spirit that seenIS 
to prevail all over the European East. English goods and English 
prices ruled- lo,v conlpared to the conscienceless tariff I had kno,vn, 
though Orthodocia pretended to be shocked at some of them, and I 
looked pathetically for a pair of American boots in vain. Telnpta- 
tion stalked on every counter in the shape of delicately embroidered 
'Indian' fabrics lnade in l\Ianchester, but purchaseable only here, 
they told us; and ,ve discovered, in paying one bill, the temptation 
lnade easy. 
"Vill you pay for it now 
' said the shopman, , or sign a chit l' 
'Ve asked to have the alternative explained, and were informed 
that 'the more popular way' in Indian shopping ,vas to sign for the 
amount of the bill a chit, which means a note, a meIllorandun1, any- 
thing-and to have the chits added up and sent in at the end of one 
Inonth or six in the shape of a bill. A certain discount was allowed 
for cash, but it was the saIne, quite the sallIe-politely-to thenl 
whether we paid or signed. And would we look at their new assort- 
lllent of parasols 
 
It ,vas alluring, very; and helped us to understand a proportion 
of the after stories we heard about how shockingly people often liyed 
beyond their incollles in India. No rupees a vaila ble till the first of 
next 1110nth, and the memsahib without' a thing to wear' to the 
next tamas/w 
 1 But a simple chit solves the difficulty at once, and 
if the chits and the salary grow somewhat disproportionate in course 
of tin1e, it is always possible to increase the chits and live in trust- 
ful expectation that a beneficent 'Raj' will see the elllergency 
antllneet it by a prOlllotion-without counting at all upon that good 
1 Great affair. 
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tin1e coming for the earners of rupees-the bi-Inetallic age. The 
extent to which poor little real Inemsahibs nlust encounter this 
temptation may be ÏInagined frOl'll the fact that it was offered to us, 
who were perfect strangers. As Orthodocia very proper1y renlarked, 
however, on re-entering it, 'They didn't see our broughaIll,' or they 
nlight not have been so confiding. 
A strange persecution attended us ,vherever we paused in our 
dislocated career through the streets of Calcutta that day. It took 
a domestic shape, the shape of long soda-,vater tU1l1olers, such as thp 
sahib useth for what is called in Anglo-Indian 'the peg,' and 
earthenware pots highly glazed, blue outside and white inside-
 
common useful hardware article which no well-regulated kitchen 
r3.nge is without. These two commodities, only these two, ,vere 
thrust into our gha1'ri by lean brown hands the instant it drew up 
at any point what'3ver ; and we had to take them out of our laps 
and hand them back before alighting, first with lnirth, then with 
wrath, then with threatening. They came upon us from above, 
from below, from either side. The heavens seen1ed to rain preserv- 
ing kettles, and the earth to give forth tUlnblers. \Ve speculated 
deeply as to why these special sorts of bric-à-brac should be expected 
to attract the tourist's eye; whet.her it was his love of the beautiful 
or his appreciation of the useful that was reckoned upon, but ar- 
rived at no result. \Ve were not equal to repelling the vendors 
properly, so at tÎ1nes we had a sort of flying colmnn of thCln on 
both sides of our equipage, which nlust have given us an ÏIllposing 
look to the residents we met. And once Orthodocia, getting into 
the gharri backwards to avoid the tUlnblers on the one side, put 
both feet into the preserving pot that had been inserted on the other. 
That, to the unprpjudiced beholder, was very funny, though Ortho- 
docia didn't seenl to find it hunlorous at the titne. In fact, she re- 
sorted to extrelne lneasures. IIolding the article firlllly over tho 
side of the gharri, she said, with the plain enunciation she always 
kept for the heathen, '
avey 1-It (
rops!' and let go. The 
heathen caught it in a wild acrobatic feat, and withdrew, dis- 
couraged. 
Through devious ways of the bazaars our drivpr took us that day, 
in long-drawn-out misunderstandings --where the houses were 10w7 
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and whitewashed, and the walls high and thick, and the win- 
dows narrow and the streets odorous, and only occasionally, frOlll 
SOlne fastness of an inner court, a spray of scarlet hibiscus or purple 
bougainvillias snliled out into a world that had nothing in it but 
brown-faced Inen and 11lerchandise. He Inade suggestive pauses now 
and then before sl11all interiors, gay with Indian silks or Japanese 
screens, but it takes a great deal of persuasion to get one unneces- 
sariIy out of a ticca-glta'J'fri, and we succulnhef} only once. ' Clwlæ ! J 
said the driver, reining up and pointing at a little dark door that 
bore in crooked English letters a I-lindoo's name-it might have been 
R
m Dass-' SeIer of Precis stones al
d l\Iutiny Curiositys.' I 
think I must tell you no-w about the shop of RanI Dass, for fear of 
passing it by another tilne. It seClned to us to be by far the ll10St 
wonderful shop we had ever seen, or ever should see. For no matter 
how gorgeous or how strange the rest of the lllarts of the world 11lay 
he, one never experiences again the char111 and Inarvel of one's first 
Indian' choke,' where, like Sinbad, one lnight drop a leg of luutton 
and pick it up again sticking with precious stones. 
Ram Dass 'would not have called it a 'choke '-that 'was the con- 
temptuous Anglo-Indian nalne for it-and would probably have 
been offen(1ed sonlewhere in his calm, quiet; sly lIintIoo n1Ïnd if he 
lm(l h('ar(1 you do it. 'Ve walke<l in, and he lnet us, sala'aming aud 
showing his glistening white teeth in a slllÏle. The four walls of the 
little room were hung with RUllgpore chudtlars-those soft, light, 
loosely-woven Indian slunvls that you can dra'w through a finger- 
ring-auf} gold enlbroideries and carpets frOlll l\:'Iirzapore, chased 
brass vases fron1 Denares, and 111arbles from Agra, inlaid with jasper 
an<l chalcedony; and silver discs and slender perfunle bottles, long- 
necked and scorpion-handled, stood on shelves behind glass doors; 
and shields eUlbossed and 111urderous Ühurka knives flashed over the 
door. Orthodocia asked to see Indian jewellery, and Ram Dass 
begged us to honour hiIn by taking the chairs, which he placed 
beside a white cloth, spread upon the floor. Then he disappeared, 
and presently brought from sonle unknown region a big black box. 
He put the box on the cloth, sat clown beside it, unlocked and 
opened it. Inside lay a glittering heap of genIs, flashing every colour 
known to flalne or flower, from ,vhich R,anl Dass slowly and lovingly 
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disentangled a necklace, a bracelet, and held it up to us. Jewels 
had never Ineant before what they nleant in those dusky hands. It 
was fitting that RanI Dass, '\vith his shining eyes and eager brown 
face, should handle these things, and not we. What had our palf' 
faces and bloodless lips to do with these burning Eastern treasures 
that the barbaric skill of the Delhi craftsIllen had reyealed in such 
radiant fashion and then pierced an(l hung upon a wire 1 Strings 
of pearls and turquoises, bands of gold with the gems set as if they 
had been dropped in while it buLLIed oyer the fire, in curious 
devices; beaten gold, gold enanlelled in Llue and green and red, in 
long pendants, such as the Ranees wear; Inanifold strings of pearls, 
with a pierced topaz hanging by a little gol.d hook between every 
two or three; and other strings that lllight belong to fairyland, of 
which the dangling jewels all differed in glory; and here hung an 
anlethyst, here an enlerald, here a ruby. Orthodocia paid for her 
purchases in I.O.U.'s. RanI Dass, while he probabJy cheated the 
lllenlsahib, belieycd in her. 
But it has taken :you nearly as long to get to our Calcutta 
boarding-house as it took us. It was late in the eyening when we 
finally fixed upon one, because we so frequently forgot in the course 
of the afternoon just what we were looking for, which was en1Ïnently 
characteristic of the researches of Orthodocia and Ine. It. ,vas a 
spacious lllansion, with wide balconies on all sides of it, and lllany ser- 
vants congregated in the' COl1IPOUIl(l.' 'COlnpoun(l' is Anglo-Indian 
for the enclosure round about. The compound was decorated with 
branching tropical plants set about in pots, which gave us the iUI- 
pression of private theatricals and lnade us wonder what the play 
would be. The room we took together was a generous Anglo-Indian 
1'00111, large and lofty windowed, with the luxury of a dressing-roOln 
apiece, and swinging doors upon the balcony. Sitting there in the 
short Indian half light when the sun was gone ,ve could see the 
people of the next house taking an evening walk upon their 
Own roof, which was also liberally adorned with those theatrical 
pots; while the white-clad, swinging nlasses in the street below 
grew indistinguishable, and the carriages rolled duskily between us 
and the cool green J\Iaidan. 
Downstairs at the long dining-table, Jined with pale Anglo- 
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Indian faces, we learned the reason of the popularity of the boarding- 
house ,vay of living in Calcutta. It is not because of its freedom 
frOln housekeeping bothers, which is so largely the reason in 
America; for housekeeping in India is a sort of viceregal function 
for the memsahib, and she usually finds it entirely enjoyable; but 
because of the rent-rolls of the Parsee landlords, which lnake a local 
habitation all to one's-self a very expensive luxury indeed. SOllle 
people get over the difficulty by sharing houses, dining and receiving 
in the same apartll1ents, but this does not lead to conSUlunlate 
dOlnestic bliss. On one of our home-going stealllers ,vere said to be 
fiye fan1Ïlies not on speaking ternlS: and the explanation seemed to 
s:ttisfy all the Anglo-India,n passcnger.:;-they had lived with one 
another. 
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'f is one of my friend's character- 
istics, if she is minded to do a 
elÏIlg, to do it thoroughly. You 
lllay have ob- 
served her very 
en th usiastic 
tC'nlperament, 
in so far as 
the casual inci- 
dents of a trip 
like ours could 
show it. This 
enthusiasm, so 
long as it 
lasted, 'was of 
an eminen tl y 
practic:tl, working orcler--exhaustive, remorsc- 
less. Very early in the course of our travels I 
developed a subnlissive fear of Orthodocia's 
n1Ïnd, when it was made up. 
It was with emotions of a very 'n1Ïngled' 
ord('r, therefore, that I heard Orthodocia's reso- 
lution, on the second morning of our stay in 
Calcutta, to the effect that severe nleasures of 
('conomy should ÏInlllediately be resorted to. 
EconOlllY, in the hands of Orthodocia, n1Ïght 
111ean so nluch. She said that she had not 
arrived at this conclusion without giving the 
suhject careful consideration. She had put the 
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resolution to herself during the night, but had not carried it until 
nlorning, when she was able to consult her note-book, .which held 
financial statelnents as .well as other kinds. I ventured to in- 
quire if a full quorunl of the executive committee was present, and 
Orthodocia said it undoubtedly was. 'Vhereupon she produced the 
note-book, at the 111ere sight of which I succumbed, and begged to 
know how we intf'nded tu proceed. 
Then it transpired that Orthodocia thought the tariff of our 
boarding-house exceedingly high, and that .we should 111aterially 
reduce our expenses by taking a rOOlll only. 'Y ou see,' she said, 
'we n1u
t in any case provide our own servants-oh, that dear 
Buddha! So it will be conlparatively easy to arrange about the 
food. I'll see the landlady directly after breakfast. I'm sure you 
think this the best plan, don't you, dear 1 ' .A..nrl Orthodocia 
kissed Ine affectionately. She came up frOlll her interview with the 
landlady a little later, with beanling satisfaction. 'l\Iadame was a. 
little obdurate at first,' she said. 'I had to talk her into it. It 
seenlS that it is not the custonl. But as it is towards the close of 
the season she consents, temporarily, of course, on condition that we 
pay in full for this wee!\:: upon which we have entered. She said she 
would really like to oblige us, as we are travelling alone, and hoped 
if we wanted salt or pepper, or any little thing like that, at least for 
this week, we should let her know. Such a nice woman! And you 
will come down and look at the servants, please, dear 1 
he has an 
assortment connected with the house, and they are all below in the 
compound.' 
'I had often heard,' said Orthodocia, as we descended the stairs, 
'of the number of servants people needed in India, but never realised 
it before. N ow according to n1Y calculation, the least we can get 
on with is a beesti to carry water, a 1nater to sweep, a dkurzie to 
Sf'W, a dhob!} to wash, and a hearer apiece for general utility. 
Properly, I believe we ought to have a kltanscuJlah, or head butler, 
a kitmutgaJ', or second ditto, a baburchi to cook, and a nÛissalchi to 
wash dishes, and at least one ayah between us; but if we are going 
to exercise economj, we lTIUst really not consider appearances.' 
Fortunately for our powers of discern111ent, which were sorely 
enough tried as it was, l\Ia(hune's assortment consisted entirely in 
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the' bearer' variety of Aryan. Our bearers, she assured us, 'would 
be responsible for the rest of the staff. There were SOlne SIX or 
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eight, IIindoo and ::\lahomnH'dan, all in spotless tinted white turbans, 
or en1broidered caps, white jackets and nether draperies, and some 
,vith a foppish dash of colour in a sash-a kunllnerbund-of scarlet 
or blue. They all sala'aJned so persuasively that a choice was painful, 
but n1Y affections gradually centred upon a jolly little fat IIindoo 
,vhose hypocrisy was deliciously artistic, and Orthodocia's upon a 
tall, sad-faced l\Iahollllnedan whose sala'anl 'appealed' to her. Tho 
nanIe of IUY choice was Lucky Beg, there 'vas no uncertain sound 
nbout that; but Orthodocia never could be absolutely sure of her 
]\Iahommedan's. It sounded like RaIn Chan, and he answerf'd to 
that, so RanI Chan we called hUll frOln first to last. Lucky Dcg 
and Rain Chan at six annas apiece pel' diellI were to wait upon us 
at table, to purchase our supplies, go npon our errands, and Lo 
withal Grand Viziers of our affitil's. 
Then we entered upon it period of unruffled domestic happincss 
which laste<l until the following day. \V 0 had present.ed onr 
Japanese landlord with 
Irs. Love's coal oil stove and kitchen neces- 
saries, a donatiun which convinced us as we had never been con- 
vince<l before how luuch Letter it is to give than to receive; but wo 
had clung to our spirit-hnnp, and wo lllado it the fundameutal fact 
in all our dOll1estic operations. Orthodocia bought a tin sauccpan 
with a lid to fit the'spirit-Ialnp, place<l Loth in the n1Ïddle of a table 
in LL little ante-ch:ullhrr ot our apartmcnt, and declared that our 
entire nourishnH'ut while we rel1utined in Calcutta llUlst conIe forth 
from it. 'Yhereupon I anxiously consulted our list of engagClnents 
for those that seemed to offer solid attractions. It was not yet tim8 
for punkahs, but Orthodocia said that one didn't realise India with- 
out thenl, and as we had been so nIoderate in the lnatter of servants, 
we lnight conscientiously afford a punkah-wallah-so she engaged 
one. 'Ve were dining with friends that evening, too, and lunched, 
in the lllidst ef our purchases of bazaar cups and saucers, in the 
city; all of whieh tel1de<l to lllake the íirst twelve hours of our 
experÌ1nent serenely satisfactory. And as we caIne and went Ranl 
Chan and Lucky Beg, asquat outside the door of our apartment, 
rose ever and sala'alned. 
Ram Chan and Lucky Beg were sone to their own hahitations 
when we returncd that night; but a snmll clark inert bunch had 
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collected itself in their place, which semned to be attached to a 
string. 'Ye looked at it uncomprehendingly for a n10l11ent; then 
Orthodocia touched it gently on the shoulder, and said' PUllkah- 
,vallah l' The bunch started into a boy, and went galvanically to 
,vork on the string; anrl we, with an exhilarated sense of having 
Inade one of the institutions of the land our own, sought retirement 
wi thin. 
The punkah-wallah was the institution; but it was only the 
wallah part that sat outside the door-the punkah swung from one 
side to the other of the mosquito-house over our bed. This was not 
really intended for the accOlnlllodation of the mosquitos; but the 
term is admissible, for the n1osquitos were, and we found always a 
great n1any Inore inside than outside. On the particular 
"'ebruary 
night of which I write, however, the punkah was in actire exercise 
and there were none. 
, Delightful! isn't it l' said Orthodocia, as we settled down to 
slulllber, and the In'eeze passed to and fro over our faces. 
'IIeayenly !' I responded, drawing the counterpane a little n10re 
snugly under n1Y chin, 'Good-night! ' 
Perhaps half an hour later I awoke with torpid fingers, a frost- 
bitten feeling about the end of my nose, and a strong conviction 
that it was tinle to interfere with the punkah-wallah. I touched 
Orthodocia, and as she opened her eyes she said drean1Ïly, 'Do you 
know, I thought we were still at the Great Glacier-in that beautiful 
blue ice-cave-don't you renlen1ber 
' And then she would have 
lapsed again; but I, renlembering the awful effects of slipping into 
unconsciousness in a tenlperature like that, shook her severely. 
l\Ioreover, I had no mind to remonstrate 'with the punkah-wallah 
Inyself; he was Orthodocia's luxury. l\Ieantinle the Arctic gale 
continued-and the beds of Anglo-India are furnished almost 
entirely with the counterpane aforesaid. 
'Orthodocia !' I renlarked finnly, 'if we had buffalo robes 
or sealskins, or even blankets-anything with which to withstand 
the rigour of this tropical climate-I wouldn't say anything; but 
you see how it is, and I conceive it to be your in1nlediate duty to 
put on your dressing-gown and stop that wallah. Send him home! ' 
'lIe hasn't stopped!' I infonned Orthodocia when she came 
Lack. 'lIe has misunderstood you. Tell hill1 again.' 
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Orthodocia told him again, and this tin1e I told him also, to 
cease from his too fruitful labours. The punkah-wallah nodded 
intelligently, and pulled harder than ever. He appeared to be a 
very low order of punkah-wallah and we did not like to lay hands 
on him. 'Ve had not then bought our' l\Ianual of Hindustani,' and 
were without the diInmest, remotest, n10st protoplaslnic idea of any 
species of Aryan 'talk' whatever. The house was silent as the 
grave, and we did not feel on tern1S of sufficient intimacy with the 
rest of the boarders, whol11 we had not yet learned to tell apart, 
to apply for assistance in the n1atter of an insane, unseasonable 
punkah-wallah, whom we had, in a n1anner, brought upon ourselves. 
And the n10re forcibly we remonstrated the harder he pulled. The 
whole trouble lay in his being out of season, for no lnemsahib had 
ever addressed hiln except in terms of obloquy for laziness, and he 
had never, in the whole course of his punkah-wallahing, been told 
to stop before. Naturally, he did not understand it. Obyiously, 
the only thing to do was to cease our adjurations, to get out our 
travelling rugs, n1ackintoshes, ulsters, short jackets, dress skirts, and 
such other garn1ents as were available. 'Yith these for protection, 
and two ulnbrellas for further shelter, we found repose
 again huping 
to defy the terrors of the punkah until morning. 'Vhereupon the 
punkah-wallah went blandly to sleep, and India returned. to the 
torl'iù zone. 
At seven A.
1. canle a knock at the al1te-chanlber door of our 
roon1. It was annoying; but Orthodocia. saiù, ' 'Yho is there l' 
, Chota llazri /' 
, JJ7w?' said Orthodoci:1. 
, Clwta ]la:::.ri / ' 
'Do you know anyboLly of that naIne?' Ol.'thodocia inquired. 
And when I said I did not, 'Go away 1 ' she COllllll<1l1ded, and we 
slf'pt again. 
An hour afterwards anotht'l" knock. 
'\Y ell 1 ' said Orthodocia. 
, Clwta IIazri, Illen1sahib ! ' 
'I know no such person!' said Ol'thodocia; and agaIn we 
sl un1 bered. 
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It was after nine when the third knock CaIne, and a voice, 
patient, gentle, and suLn1Ïssive, said once nlore : 
'Chota IIa.
ri, nlenlsahib! Sala'am! ' 
Orthodocia declared that she would buy a ] [industani book that 
day, so that these people could no longcr pretend they did not 
understand one when one told thcln to go about theil' business. But 
the interruption was beCOll1ing I110notonous, so we arosc, and by-and- 
by went forth into the ante-chaluber to cOllfl'ont Chota Hazri and 
discover what he wanted. There 8at our two servitors outside on 
the verandah, and on the table a tea-pot and S0111e dry toast; but 
nobody corresponlling to Chota IIazri. RanI Chan, who stuttered, 
canle forward. 
, Sala'a111 ! ' he s3-ill. ' Cho
a ha,,,;ri very c-c-c-cold ! ' 
'RanI Chan,' saitl I sternly, for I sa'\Y that chota ha;:ri nleant 
the tea and toast, 'where dill you get it 
 ' 
Lucky Beg and RanI Chan rC'gardcd one another intelligently, 
and then the round allll unctuous little IIindooresponded with fluency. 
'Down bawarclti kltana. 1 I ask chot(t !ta,,;ri 2 lIlY nleIllsahib. 
J]awaì'clti 3 he say no got hul";Jn! RanI Chan he ask clwta ha
1"i his 
nlemsahib. J]azL"arclLi say no get kaJ.nn. 4 I say" atcha ! " 5 RanI 
Chan say" atcha !" Large, big verandah. J\Iany chota hazri, sahibs 
Hot ready. Too plenty chota lta,";1"i-' 
Lucky Beg paused, as if to leave the rest to IllY inlagination, and 
though I failed to grasp the Ii teral nleaning of his words, their 
general ÍInport was scandalously obvious. Our zealous Priule 
J.Iinisters had stolen our breakfast ! 
"VeIl!' I said to Orthodocia, who stood with horror and hunger 
painfully conflicting in her face; 'what are we to do about it 
 ' 
'It is too late, I anI afraid,' said Iny friend, slowly and tenta- 
tively, 'to return it.' A pause. ' I think we had better-' 
, Eat it ! ' I chillled in joyously. ' So do I ! ' 
, But not in their pres811ce ! ' she hastene(l to add, 'by no nleans 
in their presence! I could not lx
 a p
rty to tlLat ! You have done 
very, yery wrong,' she said, Ïlllpressively, addressing them both, 
'though I dare say you 11leant well. I will explain this to you- 
Cook.,room. 2 Little breakfast. II Cook. 

 Order. 
 All right. 
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ahem-another tinle.' And she sent theill forth. And when Ram 
Chan and IJucky Beg had well departed to the market to buy our 
provisions for the day, I blush to record the fact that we fell 
llpon the toast and tea of the unpunctual sahibs and utterly cou- 
sumed it. 
Anon, RanI Chan and Lucky Beg returned, having spent, as they 
inforIned us with scrupulous and consistent detail, four rupees seven 
annas and three 'picy' of the five rupees we had provided thenl with; 
producing a quarter of a pound of tea, a packet of brown sugar, a 
flat loaf of brownish native bread, four eggs, two oranges, six bananas, 
a lump of butter in an erstwhile marnlalade pot, and the change. 
Orthodocia was touched by the scrupulousness of the account, and 
especially by the change. 'And yet,' she said, 'they say these 
people are dishonest.' Aud she inlnlediately diyided it between 
thenl. 
, Orthodocia,' I said, with sonIC tin1Ïllity, , ,ve are not going any- 
where to-day. Is-is that all 
 ' You see in a rash nlonlent I had 
made Orthodocia comptroller of the exchequer. 
l\Iy friend looked at 111e in t.hat patient long-suffering way with 
which we regard querulous weakness in those we love, and said that 
for her part she only wanted one egg. 
But we boiled two for tiffin, after 11laking tea in the sanle sauce- 
pan; and they had an ÏInposing look, ranged one on each side of the 
spirit- htnlp in the centre of the table, flanked by a banana and an 
orange, with the brown loaf as a pièce de résistance at one end, and 
the nlarmalade butter pot at the other. 'Ve took our places at this 
groaning board with Hluch dignity, Lucky Beg and Ram Chan stand- 
ing solen1l1ly behind our chairs. There did not See}ll to be lTIuch 
active service for a butler, and at the stage of our repast when Ortho- 
docia gave nle half of her orange and I gave her half of nlY banalln, 
I 1110vetl, in French, their adjoUrIllllent to the verandah; but Orthð- 
docia thought it would indicate laxity of discipline, and discipline 
anlong servants was a nlatter about which Orthodocia had been 
brought up to.be particular. 
'For lowly living and lofty thought 
Adorn and ennoble the poor man's cot.' 
I quoted, unconsciously nibbling a section of orange-rind that hap- 
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pened to be left j but Orthodocia detected the spirit of ribaldry 
behind the words, and with a pained look said that there 
L'as 
another spoonful of butter, if I 'would like it. And when I declined, 
Orthodocia glanced at me with raised eyebrows, meaningfully, and 
rose with gentle precipitancy, as the ladies of 'Vigginton, Devon, 
do after adequate repasts, and swept into the inner aparbllent, I 
after her, Ram Chan and Lucky Beg drawing back our chairs and 
sala' an1Ïng as we went. 
Orthoclocia says that in justice to her I ought at this point to 
relate the incident of the duck. I think I ought, not in justice to 
Orthodocia, but for the benefit of any chance reader who Inay be 
planning a trip round the world and donlestic econolnies in Calcutta, 
unaware that it is not a good place for thenl. Orthodocia said at 
thè time, and has since maintained, that it was not a duck, but a 
fowl, and has never been able to see nlY very obvious reasoning that 
,ve might both be right about it. It was the lllOrning of the third 
ùay, and I, having no exalted ideal to sustain nle, was losiug flesh 
rapidly. Orthoclocia observed this, and being at heart not unnlerci- 
ful, was nloycd: and despatched RanI Chan for a ready-roasted bire.! 
to the nearest restaurant. The 1l101llCnt after, as if in reward of 
virtue, came fronl a philanthropic nlenlsahib we knew an invitation 
to tiffin. I hope the lllenlsahib-who was largely instrunlental, 
under Providence, in tenlpering the austerities of that week in which 
the necf'ssarics of life were dispensed by Orthodocia- when she reads 
this will understand it was not wholly gross nlaterialislll which 
prompted the exclalnation, 'Pilla'Ll;!'1 that 
prang to lIlY lips on 
reading her note. It ,vas not, really. 
But Orthodocia could not conscientiously' order up the fowl,' as 
she phrased it, that evening, on account of our having tiffincd, so we 
dined upon pan 2 and tipar'ri 3 janl j and next day canle a not.able 
dinner chez another memsahib. The gloonlY fact that we had no 
engagelllents for the next was lightened by tho anticipation of our 
extravagance, and Orthodocia said she knew she wasn't justified in 
doing it, but sent RanI Chan to the restaurant for six annas' worth 
of bread sauce to go with it. The shades of eyen fell. 'Ve had 
resolved to dine at half-past seven, and 11lake a modest private 


1 An Anglo-Indian delicacy. 



 Native bread. 


! Indian gooseberry. 
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carousal of it which should last far into the night; say until nine. 
Practically, however, it was only seven when Orthodocia bade Ram 
Chan produce his purchase. I think if R:llll Chan's cOlnplexion had 
allowed it he would have turned pale-as it was he looked desolate 
and hesitated. 'Go! ' said Orthodocia. ' I g-g-g-go !' he replied 
n1Ïserably, and stood on the other leg, twisting his brown feet about, 
and '\vent not. ' 'Y ell 
 ' said Orthodocia in her 1110St awful accents, 
at which he and Lucky Beg regarded one another in an agoniscd 
manner and disappeared. 
Shortly afterwards they reappeared '\vith sonlething in a covered 
dish. I do not say that they carried it between then1, but I think 
they took turns. 'Ve were in our apartInent preparing for the feast, 
and-although it was in a covered dish, and the door was shut- 
Orthodocia turned to me a few n10l1lents after with a certain pallor 
and said, 'I think the fowl is there.' 
I ans,vered her nothing, but went out into the verandah by 
another door, and besought thenl to take it away. And that night 
'\ve dined Inainly upon bread sauce and were thankful. But Ortho- 
docia still mentions' the fowl' in den10nstrating that, although she 
did try to practise econOlny that week in Calcutta, she did it in 
n10dera tion. 
.At the end of the week we gave up the idea, and returned thinner 
and wiser young 'WOlllen to l\Iadallle's long dining-table on the first 
floor, retaining, of the two bearers, only Ranl Chan to be our 
attendant. I was sorry to lose my lucent Lucky, but friction arose 
in our personal staff, and it became so marked as to call for extren1e 
11leaSures. 'Ve frequently went out upon the verandah to find the 
long Ram Chan with his limbs coiled boa-constrictorwise round the 
body of lllY round Lucky Beg, whose convulsive fat fingers were full 
of }Iahommedan locks. It was o
lr initiation into the' race difficulties' 
of India; and it was to be regrettc(l, inasl1HlCh as it prccipitated a 
transient coolness between Orthodocia and ll1Y s elf. For it was 
invariably her long J\Iahonln1cdan who sat upon 111Y round IIilHloo, 
and one does not even like one's Hindoo to ùe always at the bottom. 
And Orthodocia Inade a financial statClllent in her note-book 011 
the eighth day, which showed a balance to the credit of her i<.leo., of 
two annas and t.hree pice. 
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XXVII 


lJoom-l'm-'1nrn-'1n I 
An interval. 
Boom-rn-'Jnrr"-rn I 
'Ranl Chan, what's that l' inquired Orthodocia. 
It was in thê brilliant heat of n1Ïd-morning in Calcutta, and we 
sat indolent with the burden of it on the broad upper yerandah of 
our habitation there. Orthodocia's dll'll'1'zie squatted at the other 
end, drawing, when ,\,e looked at hin1, a long white thread in and out 
of the garnlent he was constructing, balnlily asleep the rest of the 
time. Ram Chan also sat a little distance off, observing the dl"urzie, 
'who was fat, like a lean and hungry watch-dog, and occasionally 
prodding him to a sense of his duty, with luuch ostentation. It is 
not too much to say that we were entirely happy. The dh'llrzie 
alone constituted n10re than an ayerage stun of human bliss for 
Orthodocia. She had been regarding hiIn all nlorning, greatly to 
his inconvenience, 111urn1uring tranquilly eveJ'Y now and then, 
'Four annas-only four annas!' There ,vas no doubt about his 
being cheap at the price, even to sleep on the verandah. 
BOO1n-'ìn-nun-'1n ! 
, Sala'am !' said Ram Chan, rising from his watch, whereat the 
dl"urzie snored audibly. ;; B-burra Lord Sahib go see l\Inl-l\Ia- . 
l\Iaharajah ! ' 
Then Ram Chan took advantage of being on his legs to go and 
administer a well-calculated kick to the dltu'1';;,ie, whose great toe 
instantly sought its seam again, while it3 owner named our servitor, 
softly, 'Son of a Pig,' 
Burra Lord Sahib-great lord master-that was the Viceroy of 
these brown n1Ïllions, going to 111ake a return visit upon the ruler of 
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a native principality-the 1\Iaharajah of J eypoor. And the firing 
was one way in which the high and awful state of the Burra Lord 
Sahib was impressed upon his Oriental suùjects. It was the echo, 
though, of past cannonading that had impressed them more. 
\Ve had read in The EnglislLman of the day before, how the 
J\Iaharajah had been to pay his respects to the Viceroy, and how His 
Excellency ha(l touched the gold mohur and permitted the presen- 
tation of the sirdars. And Ortho- 
docia, whose knowledge of Anglo- 
Indian affairs, nurturcd by Punch 
and the Graphic, was naturally of 


a superior sort to mine, had kindly informed 
TIle, though she said she couldn't be absolutely 
certain, that the gold n10hur was:t Hindoo idol, 
and that the sirdars were the 1\Iaharajah's grandchildren. Using 
which information in the lavish way your tourist always does use 
acquired localisms, I had conle to grief and confusiun. Orthodocia 
was present at the scene of it; and "Yhere in the world,' Eaid 
Orthodocia, 'could you have heard that 
' 
And this was the stately con1plin1ent returned. \Ve expected 
the booming to stop after a while, but it kept up steadily, at inter- 
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yals of about three n1Ïnutes, during the whole tinIe, I should think, 
of His Excellency's call. ' It nlust be a rather depressing punctua- 
tion to their conversation,' Orthodocia remarked intelligently, at the 
thirteenth discharge. ' Fancy the Great 'Vhite Rajah saying to the 
little Brown Rajah, "Lovely weather we're having!" and being obliged 
to hear that m01l1entous statement cannonaded before he could follow 
it up with another to the effect that we haven't had much rain 
lately.' And we mused on the disadvantages of being a Viceroy. 
Boom-'ln-'lìHn-'l1
! the fifteenth. At that. monlent we noticed 3. 
servant, ,vith mOre than the usual a1l10unt of scarlet and gold about 
him, nlaking his way through respectful groups in the compound 
Lelow. The durwan called RaIn Chan, and presently our servitor 
came up to us with a salver, a book, and an awed expression of 
countenance. 'Sala'am! Please sign book,' said RaIn Chan. 
t B-b-burra Lord Sahib!' 
, Take it to the clwta 'llM'lnsaltib,' 1 said Orthodocia-there is the 
difference of an eighth of an inch between us-' while I'-obligingly 
-' open the envelope.' 
It was a large square white envelope, and it contained a Jarge 
square white card, from which Orthodocia read aloud, in an in( e- 
rested way, the fact that' the Aide-de-Camp-in-'Vaiting' was' COlU- 
Inancled by His Excellency the Viceroy' to invite us to an ' Evening 
P\Lrty on the 28th of February at 9.30 o'clock.' 
, How nice of theln !' said I to Orthoclocia. 'Ranl Chan, you 
are not invited. A vaunt! ' 
, Of thenl l' she said inquiringly. 
'Yes, dear! Of the Viceroy to comn1and it, and the aide-dc- 
c
mp to do it, you know. Shall we go 
 ' 
'Dear n1e !' exclailned lHY friend, 'll1onarchical institutions are 
difficult to explain to the democratic mind! That's what aide-de- 
ca1nps arc for-to be conunanded to do things. And this one was 
naturally delighted to obey.' 
'All the nicer of hilll,' I responded cheerfully, 'considering tlmt 
he never in his life sa 'v either of us. ' At which point I noticed all 
expression of resignation pass over my friend's countenance. ' But 
very likely'-as one who has an idea-' you'll find that a great-aunt- 
1 
ittle rnistres5. 
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in-law of his lives near \Yigginton. \YiggilltOll might be entirely 
populated with the relatives of people we've met thus far, and there 
must be some such explanation.' Orthodocia wearily fanned her- 
self. ' So you think we'll go 
 ' 
'Of course we'll go !' said my dear friend, slullmarily. ' A 
Government House reception! All Calcutta, and the Viceroy, and 
the l\Iaharajah! \Yhy in the name of the Prophet shouldn't we 
' 
'Orthodocia, dear,' I said soothingly, 'consider-consider Ranl 
Chan. RaIn Chan is a dissenter, it is true, but even the aggravated 
1\Iahomnledan sect of dissenters have feelings, and I have no doubt 
that your profane allusion has wounded several of RaIn Chan's. I 
,vas only thinking of Pundit l(rishna I{urshed Singh, who is cOIning, 
you know, by appointInent, on the evening of the 28th of February, 
to give you notes for the \Yigginton Dorcas l\Ieetings on bi-nletallis1l1 
and the future of the rupee, structural and functional reforms of the 
Supreme Council, the repeal of the Anlls Act, the ambiguous height 
to which the British Governn1ent has lifted the baboo, the philo- 
sophy öf the Brahn10 Somaj, the prospects for lIOIne Rule in India, 
and a few other little matters like that.' I paused, for I was tired. 
'Dear nle !' said Orthodocia. 'So he 'u.:as !' (the italics are 
hers). And then Iny friend went away and wrote a charming little 
perfumed note to Pundit I{rishna l{urshed Singh, Esq.,' in which 
she informed hinl how deeply she regretted that an Í1nportant unfore- 
seen circulnstance had intervened to prevent her availing herself of 
the nlost valuable information he had kindly proposed to give hEr 
on the evening of the 28th. IIow she would be delighted if he 
would nalue any other evening during our stay in Calcutta which 
n1Ïght suit his convenience. Ifow she trusted he nJÏght be able to do 
this, but in any case how he n1Ïght believe her, 'Dear 1\11'. Pundit 
J{hl'isna I{urshed Singh,' very sincerely his, Ol'tIlOtlocia 1,1. R. I. 
Love. 


* 


* 


* 


. 


* 


* 


'I will not go ! ' said Orthoc1ocia, surveying the equipage drawn 
up under the smoky lanlp that hung fronl the porch of our temporary 
habitation in Chowringhee. ' No! N othillg shall induce nIe ! ' 
1\1y friend and I gathered our fine raiment about us and looked 
round for Ram Chan, who had dOI1e this thing-who had brought, 
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to convey us to the unknown splendours of a Viceregal evening 
reception, a wretched quadruped with one knee tied up, a cadaverous, 
ragged, yellow driver, and a trap which had once been a victoria, 
and still wore ends and fraglnents of its fornler luxury with a certain 
lean-Lac.k air of abandon that gave it a thoroughly reckless and 
depraved appearance. It was our second ul1happy experience of the 
unspeakableness of the Calcutta ticca-!Jltarri, and it .occurred with 
painful inopportuneness. Ram Chan hid for a 1110111 ent, then ap- 
peared to defend hÜnself. ' Sala'anl !' he said. ' 'T ery b-bad 
t-t-t'icca-gltarri ! ' 
'Ye nlade forcible statenlents of agreenlent, and ordered hÏ1n 
to get another ek dum, which, being interpreted, is 'in one breath.' 
, Sala'anl !' said Ranl Chan. 'N 0 ID-m-lllore ticca-glwrris. All 
gone b-b-b-Burra Lord Sahib!' 
, They won't let this one in !' Orthodocia said, ahllost tearfully, 
as we arranged ourselves upon the ragged cushions, and disposed 
RanI Chan on the box to cover as Bluch space as his extrelnely 
narrow personality would pertuit. 'I shall never be sorry for 
Cinderella again. She only had to COlne home in her pUlllpkin, and 
J have no doubt she had able-bodied rats.' And so, in sincere 
repudiation of every principle of econOlny that ever animated the 
heart of WOl1lan, ,ve made our bumping, swaying, jolting progress 
in the yltarri rejected and contenuled of all Calcutta, to Iris 
Excellency the Viceroy's Evcning Party. In the wide dÏlll streets 
we rattled through crowds of natives that stood to peer as the sahibs 
and the lnemsahibs rolled by. 'Ve had Ïlllbibecl enough Anglo- 
lndianism not to mind the nativcs, though our state Inight have 
provoked even an Aryan slnile; the 'trying part,' as Orthodocia 
said, was when our equipage twisted into plD.ce in the long, long lalllp- 
-lit line of Calcutta's private carriagcs, that strctched far down the 
darkneEs of the street, and gravely and solclnn]y advanccd one step 
at a tÏ1ne with the rest. That was indeed a linked torture long drawn 
out. Orthodocia took the situation like Cæsar, in hcr mantle muffling 
up her face, but mine was a dolman, so my sufferings were unmitigated. 
But I cannot dwell upon thelll even now. Suffice it to say that they 
had the clemency to let us in after all, that a beney-olent memsahib 
took us home, and that next day the ticca-glzarri man presented us 
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with a bill for ten rupees, as compensation for the loss of his valuable 
tinle in vainly waiting for us-which Orthodocia paid with joy and 
thanksgi ving. 
As Orthodocia says, the luere preliminaries of that Evening 
Party blazed with light and colour-the 10fty-ceiJecl entry hall 
guarded by portentous durwans, the palms and the flowers in the 
spacious corridors, the dazzling visions applying a last touch to hair 
and cheek in the dressing-l'omn, where we IHet our friend the meUl- 
sahib, the notes of the orchestra drifting out of the ball-roon1 into 
the crimson-carpeted ante, chamber, where eddies of people came 
and went, the wide, cool, din1Jy-lighted verandahs looking out upon 
the mystery of a tropical garùen, where the eddies never seeIned to 
consist of more than two at a time. And the hall-roonl itself so 
scintillated Lefore our unused Occidental eyes that Orthodocia very 
nearly upset a l\Iaharajah, and I took refuge upon the n1emsahib's 
train. A hundred gas jets shone back frOll1 the polished teak floor, 
white marble pillars nlade colonnades on either side, and against 
one wall ran a long buffet gay with roses and ferns, where already 
thirsty souls were drowning the sorrows of the Bengal Civil Service 
in tinkling chalnpagne cup. As to the humanity gathered there, 
that 11let and parted, and bowed and snÜlecl, and talked and passed 
on, I suppose for actual brilliancy, that sparkles in a jewel and glows 
in a rich fabric, and flashes where contrasting civilisations meet anel 
TI1ingle, nuthing like it could be found out of the capital of the Indian 
Empire in the whule world. The body of it was, of course, AngJo- 
Indian, full of the fascinating oddities of Anglo-Indian speech and 
intercourse, with just a nuance of rich, tropical, easy unconvention- 
ality, full of gay talk and laughter with a spice of recklessness in it, 
full of uniforlus and personalities and nanles. Very charnlingly in- 
deed do the AI1glo-Indian ladies costunle thel11selves, and neither in 
their clothes nor in their curtseys does one find the stiffness-now 
the saints give Ine courage I-that is occa::,ionally laiJ to the charge 
of British fen1Ìninity- but thou shalt not say I did it. Their pallor 
lends them shadows about the eyes, and an interesting look of 
ideality; and perhaps it is the clinulte and the ubiquitous verandah 
chair that gives thelu such graceful reposeful ways. In fact, you 
delightful English people who stay at hOlue lw,Yen't a concf'ption of 
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how nIuch l1Iore delightful you sometimes beconle when you leave 
your leaky little island and get. thoroughly warmed and dried abroad. 
But this is irrelevant. 
'Ve observed that the Anglo-Indian maids and ll1atrons wore 
very little natiye jewellery, and were told that their British lords 
and masters, whose autocratic tendencies do not suffer in transplant- 
ing, I believe, disapprove; but an occasional shapely neck was en- 
hanced by a single string of pearls. I cannot renIenl bel' all the 
strange figures that seemed to nlake a stately carnival of the occa- 
sion, but the Archbishop of the Greek Church, tall and broad- 
shouldered, in his purple velvet and lace, was one; the conquering 
hero of Burnlah, General Sir Harry Prendergast, another-a stalwart 
rugged soldier, his laurels not yet wilted, with a red face and bushy 
side whiskers, who seeuled to divide the honours of the evenillgwith 
a visiting Gel'lnan fairy prince, a tall, pale, goldenish creature with 
a wasp-like waist and the bluest of blue uniforlllS. It was getting 
late for celebrities, though; this was the last Eyening Party of the 
season, and Calcutta would soon fly northward with the Viceroy, to 
dance at SÍlnla the hot ,veather through, in the IIÏlnalayan heights. 
N or were the celebrities half so attractive to our fre
h enthusiasnI 
as the dazzling brown Oriental part of the throng, that stood I110Stly 
by itself in a nleditative way, or walked about with silent dignity 
and looked at the pictures. Certain persons whOln we took to be 
Rajahs wore a strange n1Ïxture of barbaric anù British in their gar- 
ments, adopting what 111Ïght Le called the fundarnentals of European 
costunle, but clinging to all the bejew'elled decorat.ive parts of their 
own. The different degrees to which the foreign idea had prevailed 
were interesting, and I remember one potentate who had dispensed 
with all his traditions except his watch-chain. That hung about his 
neck, and ,vas of gold-linked elneralds. It was a much-bejewelled 
prince of Upper India to w honl I saw Orthodocia undergoing pre- 
sentation; and so does the 'Vestern iUlagination riot concerning 
these things, I il1lnlediatelyexpected her to be graciously invested 
with a ruby or two which the Rajah nlight have loose in his pocket, 
and experienced throes of envy. l\Iy friend allayed them afterwards 
when she told nle that, after assuring her that he felt dE:eply hon- 
oured to Iuake her acquaintance, the Rajah begged to know if she 
would like his photograph. 
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And here Was the Afghan AI11bassador, stately in llis fur-tl'În1- 
111ed turban, with nothing at all British about hinl, but habited for 
the Inost part in a garment that seemed made of a Paisley shawl. 
And a native judge of the High Court, the round and wrinkled iU1- 
personation of the liberality of British rule, and nlore than one 
native barrister and 111eUlber of the Civil Service ill sn1ug evening 
dress. The only brown luatrons ,vere three or four Burnlese prin- 
cesses, very short and very squat, who stood ill a stolid little glit- 
tcring group and looked at the pageant, and a very occasional Indian 
nwtron of evident education and refinenlent, whose husband was 
, advanced' enough to let her conlee Herein, by the way, as perhars 
is generally known, lies the nlain point of the reason Anglo-Indians 
give you for the non-intercourse between theIl1selves and the educated 
natives in India. They cannot pern1Ït their wives and daughters 
social contact with n1cn ill whose eyes such contact is improper; and 
they say, very reasonably, that society lllUSt be upon equal tenllS. 
lIence it is only at an 'Evening Party,' when people do nothing but 
walk about and listen to the orchestra and f'at ices, that one sees the 
H
jah or the l\Iaharajah. lIis sense of propriety is not often further 
tried by an invitation to viceregal balls. 
And there was the gracious aide-de-canI}) in his blue lapels doing 
his duty with suprenle self-iInlnolation by these dusky notables, 
steering for IIis Excellency, gently bored but valiant, with first one 
and then another cOluplacent and unctuous craft ill tow. The aiùe- 
de-caInp, as he pervaded the Lall-roOlI1 with the sweet simplicity of 
those still significant lapels and the sll1Ìling intelligence of his exalted 
function, gave an inspired touch to the occasion-spoke 111utely of 
the sacredness of institutions, and the conduct of affairs. Ortho- 
docia asked nle afterwards if I had picked out the special aide- 
de-camp who was kind about our invitation. Orthodocia was very 
sarcastic at tÌ1nes. 
The evening after we were lucky enough to come in for the Inve3- 
titure Durbar of the season. ' A grand tC17naslw ! ' said an old Anglo- 
Indian who had seen Inany Viceroys bestow the Queen's favours, 
tC17naslw being legal tender in Illflian conversational currency for 
doings on any show scale. ' You oughtn't to Iuiss it.' , l\Ie 1 Oh 1 ' 
with a shrug, 'what have I clone that I should be coæf(:Jlcd to go 
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and see a lot of old chaps nlake donkeys of thenlselves by Court pro- 
cess 1 ' 'Vhich illustrates as well as anything I heard the 11lental 
attitude which Anglo-India would like you to think it takes toward 
certain things more covetable than pigeon's blood rubies. 
'The bill of the play!' said Orthodocia, absently, as an A.D.C. 
handed us a large double sheet, with the order of the Cerenlonial inl- 
posingly printed on it ill letters of red and of blue; and there seenlecl, 
indeed, to he sOlnething in the heavy perfunlecl air like the suppressed 
excitement in a theatre before the curtain goes up. It was what the 
newspapers next day probably called a 'brilliantly representatiye 
assemblage' that picked its satin-shod way over the carpeting across 
the grass, and gathered under the great sharniana 1 in the grounds 
of Governnlent IIouse, to see Imperial honours done that night. 
The Lotus-eyed was there, waving her fan, the Ileaven-born flash- 
ing his medals, nobles fron1 Upper India, an envoy frOll1 Cabul, a 
dignitary froin N epaul, princes frmll Burn1ah, frolll Oudh and l\ly- 
sore, and from Hyderabad 1\11'. Furdoonji J anlsedji. 
And the Aide-de-Can1p-in- 'Yaiting, no longer a chrysalis of 41ue 
lapels, but winged in scarlet and gold, hovered over all. 
An expectant instant, as the band outside struck up the National 
..Anthem, and then all the people stood up, for the Viceroy and Grand 
l\1aster of the Order of the Star of India, preceded by all his Secre- 
taries and I(nights-Commanders and Aides, was walking up the 
aisle. One thinks a Governor-General in the full panoply of his 
office rather well-dressed, until one has seen a Viceroy of India in 
the mantle and insignia of the l\Iost Exalted Order of the Star of 
India. I aln afraid I cannot be trusted for details, but the general 
effect was of gold-glowing, sword-flashing, ribbon-crossing, white silk 
knee-breeches and buckled shoes, three-cornered hat, and long pale 
blue silk lllantle floating out behind, the ends carried by two tiny 
pages, all ill pink and blue, with powdered heads and silk stockings. 
The procession walked as far as the throne chair, on a daïs under 
the Royal Arllls, draped with the British flag, and parted, Illaking 
reverent obeisance as the Grand l\Iaster passed through and took his 
seat. Then an Under-Secretary said sonlething to the Grand l\Iaster, 
which purported, I believe, to tell hÜn the purpOEe of the occasion, 
1 l'ent. 
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and at a given signal the first gentleman to be decorated canle for- 
ward three steps, with a I{night-Comnlander on either side of hÜu 
and the Under-Secretary in front. Then they all four stopped and 
bowed, not to each other, but to the Grand l\Iaster, who looked 
pleasant, but, naturally, said nothing. The necessity uf bowing at 
every three steps prolonged the process of getting within speaking 
distance of the Grand l\Iaster, but they all finally accomplished it. 
Then the two friendly Knights-Commanders who had supported the 
unfortunate gentlenlan to be decorated thus far, withdrew, and left 
hinl alone in his glory in the awful and imnlediate viceregal presence, 
under the analytic eye of all Calcutta. One would have needed a 
heart of stone not to feel sorry for that man. 
Then the Grand 1\Iaster did it with a ycry collected nlanner, and 
I thought in an extrenwly friendly and consi<lf'l'ate way, but the un- 
happy old gentlclllan who had knelt plain '1\11'.' and arose 'Sir 
}{night' looked round hÏ1n as helplessly as if he had just been given 
notice of his f'xecution, until the other two friendly I{nights-Com- 
manùel's stepped forth again, one on each siùe of hiIn, and togetllf'r 
they retraced their steps backwards, pausing at eyery three to bow 
to the Grand l\Iaster on the throne, who could not show cOl1nnisera- 
tion, though he must have felt it. It was agonising to look at, that 
backward progress, in its awful indeterIuination, its varying slips, 
and its terror-stricken sidelong glances at the politelY-l'epressfxl 
audience. The ceremony was perfornled for another gentl81nan, who 
was ulade Companion, and then the audience came to its feet again 
as the procession went forth to the robing tent, where His Excel- 
lency changed his Star of India robes and insignia for those of the 
Order of the Indian Enlpire, not obviously less gorgeous, but repre- 
senting a lower rank. Then I learned for the first time how that a 
C.8.I. and C.I.E. differ, not as one star diffel'eth from another in glory, 
but as the sun and the nloon in India. Not that C.I.E.'s are regal'dell 
the less, but that C.8.I.'s are regarded the nlOl'e. For good work!:; 
many 'natives' are exalted to be C.I.E.'s for one thing, whereas C.S.I. 
is not so easily attainable by drains and hospitals in the capital of the 
aspiring Rajah. The Rajah's possession of it does not appear to en- 
hance an honour in Anglo-Indian eyes. Half a dozen Indian digni- 
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taries sat expectant opposite at that moment, and presently it was our 
fortune to see the pleasure of the Queen towards then1. 
Up they came, the stately subjects, pacing wit.h far more con1posure 
than their British fellows-in-honour. One wore a rose-coloured silk 
cap, with an aigrette in it of the hair-like tail-feathers of a Lird of 
paradise, everyone of which dropped heavy with a dian10nd. R,oun(l 
his swarthy neck hung seven rows of peads like berries, claspe(l with 
an enIerald the size of an egg. Another wore robes of pale blue silk 
with strings of twisted jewels hanging about his forehead. IIis eyes 
were limpid and beautiful under their drooping lids, but his face 
,vas fat and sensual, and under his little foppish, waxed moustache 
lurked a foolish, supercilious smile. 'Ve asked the nanle of this one, 
and were told it was the great visiting l\Iaharajah-the l\Iaharajah 
of J eypoor. 
The band played again; again IIis Excellency the Grand l\Iaster, 
this tirne at the head of the procession, went forth, and all the people 
stood up for the last tinIe, and the guard presented arnlS. The 
spectacle was over: IIerl\Iajesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Empress of India had played another trump card. 
There was no denying its grandeur, its state, its Ílnpressiveness, and 
we were Inost glad we had seen it. l\Iy last glimpse I shall ren1enl- 
bel' longest-of the trooping out through the great entrance-gates, 
under the Inlperial arms, of II is Excellency the Viceroy's n10unted 
body-guard, tall, 111ajestic, turbancl Sikhs, on splendid anilllais. Two 
by two th
y passed out of the nearer darkness thr<:
ugh the lighted 
gate, and away into the further darkness, while all the people turned 
their heads to look, and again, and yet again, the band playcd 'Goel 
Save the Queen.' 
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XX,TIII 


I THINK I ,villlet Orthodocia tell you this story as I heard her tell 
it to a lot of people who were roasting chestnuts round the fire in 
the last hours of 1889 at Love Lodge, St. Eve's-in-the-Garden, 
'Vigginton, Devon. 
'It ,vas one night while we were in Calcutta,' she said. 'In the 
afternoon we had gone with the n1en1sahib and a party to see the 
old 'Varren HastIngs place in Alipore, which is a suburb of Cal- 
cutta, you know, once very fashionable. I don't know about its 
aristocratic pretensions now, but there was a chummery there '-here 
Orthodocia sn1iled an absent ren1Ìniscent slnile-' and we had tea 
and ices and things at the chu111D1ery before we went, or after, I 
forget which. Such a dear little chuilllllery, pink and green all over, 
like something iced in a confectioner's shop! In fact, I think it 
was a chum who organised the expedition-but that, of course, is a 
detail. 
, It was a nice old place. 'Ve got in through a hole in the fence, 
or a little ,vicket-gate, or something that obliged us to go one by one, 
like sheep, and found ourselves in a big neglected con1pound full of 
tangled grass and ruined trees with strange creepers twisting and hang- 
ing about theIne One of the creepers had clusters of long ,vhite trum- 
pet-shaped flowers. Here is the spray I gathered!' and Orthodocia, 
with theatrical effect, opened her note-book where three dried brown 
crumpled scraps of vegetable 111atter had left a stain upon the oppo- 
site page. ' Of course, I wouldn't say that \Varren Hastings planted 
that creeper, and probably wore its blosSOlllS in his buttonhole, to 
anybody but you, but there's nothing to prevent his having done so,' 
said 111Y friend earnestly, 'and it n1akes all the difference to one's 
impressions. 'V ell, beyond the lawn, at the curve of the weedy 
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drive, the house stood that we had come to see-a big square old 
place, rather dignified, but not a bit splendid, with a broad flight of 
stone steps up to the entrance-porch. It was very solitary-nobody 
about but a sala'an1Ïng duncan, who unlocked the shabby doors for 
us, and his three or four sly brO'wn children, who followed us about 
at a distance. And natives in India,' said Orthodocia, 'always seen 1 
to 111ake a place with English associations silenter and lonelier than 
when they're not there. 
, Inside it was just a quaint old-fashioned house, with high ceilings 
and dusty ,yalls, full of odd nooks and corners, and narro,v passages, 
and little twirling staircases, and deep wells where staircases used to 
be. There was the Council Chanlber of the great Indian Governor,' 
said Orthodocia, 1110vingly, 'his dining-hall, the rOOll1S he slept and 
danced and received in-all given over to silence and cobwebs and 
dust. One bare wall of the State assembly-room ,vas covered half- 
way up with round spots that looked as if a great many people had 
played fives against it, but neither the memsahib nor the chums 
could explain this. The high ceiling was held up by wooden pinal's, 
and up and down these, and a11 round the wainscoting and cornices, 
ran long, irregular, hollo,v streaks, that looked like dried clay. 
"\Yhite ants,' Orthodocia said inlpressively, 'that are slowly eating 
into this monument of the past, and ,vill SOI11e day bring it to the 
ground ,vith a crash. One reads about the devastation of white ants, 
but one doesn't properly realise it until one stands unùer a ceiling they 
are known to be operating on. "\Ve11, it was a chunl who told us 
aùout the white ants, and this led hÏIll on to talk about the ghost. 
"\Ve were awfully pleased, because we hadn't an idea that there was 
a ghost; and there isn't a hUllIan being that doesn't love a ghost in 
the daytÍIlle. So, while we poked about the dusty passages and 
climbed the funny little stairs, anù tried to ÏIllagine what viceregal 
housekeeping 111ust have been like a hundred years ago, the ChUlll 
v{ent on talking, and, as far as I renlenlber, this is what he said: 
, " You see this old Ðurbar hall was a different place in those 
days to what it is no,v, and saw many a gorgeous gathering, and 
this little 1'00111 we are in knew a good dealillore of the State secrets 
of "\Varren Hastings' rule than e"-er canIe out in his trial. How- 
ever, when he left the last tillle for England he thought he nlÌght 
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son1e day con1e back and want to use a lot of papers he had accumu- 
lated-secret papers that showed how the affairs of the great East 
India Company had been n1anaged to the profit of the directors, and 
ho\v insecure were the titles of many a fat zemindar, who would 
gladly give up lakhs of his ill-gotten rupees to the Company in ex- 
change for protection and patronage-that 
showed, too, many a shady transaction which 
had built the foundation of the empire that 
,vas to be, but which looked anything 
-t ,J
 but straight considered unsympatheti- 
, '" < >"." 
\\ cally. He didn't want to risk the 
":r
 papers on a voyage round the 

,'
 4 
 r Cap3, and still less to give his 

 
" enemies a chance of showing 


,'
, then1 to Francis, so he built 
" : 
 
_ 


'- them up into one of these 

 
 

 
:1 "'

 walls round us with his own 
.. 
 hands, and pl
stered up the 

 place so cunnIngly that no- 
body has been able to find it 
again. "Varren Hastings never 
came back to Calcutta, and the 
great trial dl agged on without the 
papers. And at last he died, poor, 
because he had been faithful to the 
Company, and had founded an enl- 
- pire, instead of looking after his 
own interests, and still honoured 
beca use the proofs of his crin1es 
'_um PRESE
TLY THERE IS A SCR\.PI
G ,vere and are safely hidden SOllle- 
SOU
D OF 1\IOnNG 13RICKS AND where, perhaps within ten feet of 
FALI.ING PLASTER.' us, and his accusers had no other 
evidence reliable enough.'" 
IIere Ol'thodocia interrupted herself so far as to say, "V asn't it 
interesting l' 'Ve all said it was, intensely. 
'And then-where was I 1 Oh, yes. The chum went on : "But 
his spirit cannot rest while these papers are where they may any day 
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be found, and sometimes in the dusk of the evening a sound of 
wheels is heard on the Inoss-grown drive, and an old-fashioned tra- 
velling carriage hurries up to the door, and out of it gets a faded 
old figure in a plun1-coloured coat and high cravat, and the rusty 
hinges creak and the door flies open, in spite of the patent locks the 
owner tries to keep it shut with. And presently there is a scraping 
sound of 1110ving bricks and falling plaster, and then the figure comes 
out again dusty and gloomy, for they say it can only stay for half 
an hour, and may not carry the papers away, so it comes again and 
again to see that they are safe. And meanwhile the old house gets 
more and more ruinous, and the white ants work silently on in the 
beams, so that soon it will fall down, and then, maybe, the papers 
will be found. For half a century the place belonged to an ancient 
d:llne who lived in a corner of it, and often saw the silent ghost flit 
along the passage where nobody else would yenture after dark. She 
.was not afraid, only she would never have the walls touched or re- 
p:.tired. SOlne years back she died, and the property has since 
passed into other hands. Every year it is said that it is to be re- 
paired and let. An advertiselnent appears in the papers and people 
talk of takil\g it, for it is a fine old place and valuable here, for good 
houses bring enornlOUS rents; but sOlllehow the negotiations for 
taking it always fall through, and the old place rell1ains ruinous and 
desolate as you see it; and the nor' - westers whistle through the 
broken caseIuents, and the snakes creep in the Ðnrbær hall, and the 
ghost C0l11eS and the secret papers are undisturbed, and people go by 
the other road at night." That's the ,yay he put it as far as I can 
rell1ember,' said Orthodocia, 'and I told hin1 at the time I thought 
it was a very pretty ghost story. Then ,ve all clinlbed up to the flat 
roof, where bushes and vines were growing in the cracks of the 
parapet, and walked about where that notable old Governor must 
often have walked, in the cool of the evening, only we saw the real 
spires and masts of the great city, with the sun going down behind, 
which he could only have seen in imagination. And before we came 
away ,ve found a quaint old garden at the back of the house, and 
explored it. It had a narrow little path down the middle, with 
son1e scrappy box growing on each side, and a tumble-down arbour 
and son1e tangled petunias, and a deep round well with a mossy 
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bricked edge half-way down the path. It n1ade one think, S0111e- 
how,' said Orthodocia, 'that English people had not always been 
content to live in "c01llpounds " decorated with flower-pots fr0111 the 
luarket, but had tried, at first, to take their hon1es and their gardens 
with them to India. 
'It had been rather an eventful day,' she went on, checking its 
events off on her fingers. 'First there had been breakfast with a 
ll1emsahib who had a conjurer in to make å n1ango tree grow for us 
-a thing I haven't the slightest faith in-and then tiffin with 
another, who took us to see a Hindoo temple, then tea and this super- 
natural conversation, and in the evening a dance. I didn't feel at 
all equal to the walk to the old Hastings place afterwards, when we 
started, just the two of us-the Chronicler here and I-in the 11100n- 
light, and I kept constantly dropping this cluster of white flowers I 
gathered in the afternoon and wore at the dance. So we hailed a 
ticca-gha1'1'i, and it did not seenl in any way rel11arkable that it should 
be driven by an aide-de-camp. He took us there quite safely, and 
only charged one anna three pice, which seelned very reluarkable 
indeed, how'ever, and we told hinl to wait. 
'The durv;an admitted us-or did we adn1Ìt hill1 
-I don't re- 
men1ber; but inside it was very dark, except where the moonlight 
fell on the walls and the floor. 'Ve sat down in a corner of the 
State assembly-room and ,vatchecl the lizards run across the n100n- 
lit places, and listened to the rustle of the trees outside; and 
suddenly the Chronicler rel11el11bered about the snakes, and went and 
asked the durwan if he would be kind enough to sweep the room 
out and syringe the corners with tobacco-water to kill thelll off, and 
he did. Then he went away, and ,ve ,vaited an iUllllensityof time 
for s0111ething -(.0 occur. Nothing did, except l110re lizards, and the 
Chronicler said it was because we were expecting it, and only the 
unexpected happened; so she suggested that we should either discuss 
the problen1 of the Treasury surplus at 'Yashington or go to sleep. 
I thought it would be nicer to get up charades, but the Chr'onicler 
had begun on the surplus, so I took the other alternative. About 
fi ve n1Ïnutes after that I heard the carriage rolling up outside, ex- 
actly as the chun1 said it did, and the Chronicler ,vas gone. The 
Chronicler was always to be relied upon for getting ahead of one, 
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and though I hardly expect you to believe it, I do assure you she 
had taken advantage of Iny being asleep and the excuse of the dU,í'- 

I;an' s having retired to go and let the ghost in! I heard theIU 
talking in the hall, or I would not have believed it; and they canle 
in together, she and an intellectual-looking little old gentleman with 
a high forehead 
,nd dark Byes, and a flowered waistcoat, and a long- 
tailed coat, and black knee-breeches, and silk stockings, and a frill, 
carrying a travelling-bag, and looking a'wfully worried. And then 
she had the assurance to int'J'oduce llle-nobody had introduced her! 
-and coolly went on to explain that, being on our first and probably 
our last trip round the world, 've naturally wanted as many novel 
and original experiences and sensations as possible, the planet hav- 
ing becOlne very COlll1110nplace since he left it-a thing I had fully 
intended to say lnyself! And she trusted that lIis Excellency would 
consider, before pronouncing our visit an unpardonable intrusion, 
the difficulties that lay in the way of a formal presentation to him, 
just hinting
 in a polite sort of way, that he could hardly expect to 
withdraw hinlself frOlll society for so long, and not beC0111e to a cer- 
tain extent unpopular. And then the old gentlelnan laid his hand 
on his hf'art anrllnade a bow, and said that he was delighted to see 
us, and that it ,vas very good of us to think of hiln when there Inust 
be so InallY 11101'e n10dern attractions. I could think of absolutely 
nothing to say, so I took out lIlY dance progranUlle and began tu 
lnake notes on the back of it. I renlelnber putting down quantities 
of interesting things, when the old gentlenutn looked at nle in such 
an extraordinary way, and sai{l, "I hope you are ,vriting nothing 
invidious!" su sharply that I dropped it, and he quietly put hi;; 
buckled shue on it, so that I didn't get it again. 
, I never saw the Chronicler so loquacious, or a ghost so curious. 
I shoulù have ask('d questions, Lut she diùn't-her sole thirst seenled 
tú be to impart infonnation. She talked so nluch that he asked her 
where she carne froIn, and he seenled so deeply interested when she 
said Alnerica that she went volumes deep into the history and re.. 
sources and future of her native continent. She ruffled hinl a little 
once by telling hiD1 the causes of the All1erican Revolution, and I 
distinctly relnember his saying, "
[y r1ear young lady, you nec<.ln't 
go back to Genesis! I know all about that! " 
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'He became quite excited, for a ghost, when it transpired that 
we were trav
lling by ourselves, but he did not say approvingly, "How 
plucky of you!" which made him a great original exception to all 
the other people we met; and ,ve Loth thanked him very sincerely 
for the oluission. Neither diù he say disapprovingly, "How very 
American!" But that, of course, he couldn't say, not knowing the 
full force of the expression. But he walked round both of us, and 
looked at us through a pair of gold-rimlned eyeglasses, and said with 
sonle astonishment: "So it has 
C01ne to this! I must tell the 
elegant l\Iarian. She would have 
enjoyed it ! " 
, By-and-by he began to tal::e 
out his watch and to fidget about. 
" l\Iy tinle is extreulely limited," 
he said, "extrelnely lill1Ïted. And 
I don't care to conle here often, 
Lecause I tell you privately this 
huuse is Haunted, and the Ap- 
parition is nearly always aLout 
when I COll1e. It is very incon- 
yenient, not to say trying, and 
my nerves are not what they used 
to he. If you look through that 
doorway," he said in a great flurry, 
"you will see I t now !" 'Ye 
looked, and there in the p
ssage 
'TIlE OLD GENTLE11AN :\L\DE AXOTHER 
BOW.' stood a tall, thin 'Yhite Ant, with 
very full skirts, and a cap and 
apron, knitting. " She is always knitting! " said the old gentlelnan, 
irascibly. "It is a lllere pretence -a, luere pretence. But it reminds 
nle," he said anxiously, louking at his watch again, " that IllY tÏlne is 
extremely IÏlnited." 
, I thought it would be polite to go then; but the Chronicler, with 
the most extraordinary assurance, nodded confidentially at the old 
gentleman. "They're all right, Your Excellency ! " she said. "Don't 
worry ! " 
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, " Dear me," he said, "I'm glad to hear that. l\Iuch ob1iged 
-much obliged. You see I'm still Viceroy of Upper India, where 
N uncomar and the Princesses are qui te as trou blesolne as ever, I assure 
you. And in the event of any displaceInent of my arrangeulent.s, the 
first newspaper nlan who died with the intelligence in his possession 
would doubtless take 
t straight to 1\11'. Pitt, which would be ex- 
tremely inconvenieut. I aln indebted to you, really." And the old 
gentlf'man Inade another bow. 
, "It is reasonably certain," he continued, "that you ,vill be 
travelling alone again sonle day, without even the enviable solace of 
each other's society, in a direction in which I can be of service to you. 
I hope you will cOlllnland me. Anything I can do to facilitate--" 
'As a nlatter of fact,' said Orthodocia, 'I can't be certain that 
he said exactly that. It's a thing one hears so often on a trip round 
the world that I may only iInagine he did.' 
, 'V ell,' said everybody round the fire, 'were you drealning 
 ' 
'The Chronicler,' Ol'thodocia responded regretfully, 'says I 
was. ' 
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XXIX 


O'V it was our good fortune in 
Calcutta tOCOllle in the philan- 
thropic path of a memsa- 
hib who knew people gener- 
ally-who knew not only the 
gilded throng that came and 
went in the presence of the 
Burra Lord Sahib, but certain 
of the dusky under-world as 
wel1. 'Yith lIeI', and by her 
good pleasure, we n1ade two or 
three calls upon India prorer. 
The first was a visit to the 
fal11ily of ICirpa Singh, clerk 
to a great firm of sahibs in 
the city. The clerk spoke 
I English, but had not other- 
J. wise departed frm11 the ways 
p
 
of his forefathers. IIis wife 
was still p
[rJ'dah-nasltin ; 1 his 
daughter had just been 111ar- 
ried, at the age of seven, to 
the son of a brother clerk. 
lIe himself went at certain ti1nes, when his prosperity seelned waning, 
on a pilgriInage to Benares to see the gods about it. lIe was edu- 
cating his son in English, but the son n1ust get his education in India, 
for to cross the sea ,vas to lose his caste, to disgrace his father, and 
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1 Curtain-hidden. 
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to Lecoille a pariah in the orthodox circles of Hinduisill. Besides 
which, it would send his grandfather 11lad, and his grandfather was 
quite the co-authority, if not the superior, of his father. 
As ,ve drove through the ,vinding, perspiring, cro,vded streets of 
native Calcutta, the memsahib's coachman suddenly reined up and 
turned into a high-walled lane so narro,v that the beesti. had to stand 
close against the wall, ,vith his dripping black 'Inussuck, to escape a 
squeezing. The house stood at the end of the lane, glaringly white- 
washed, high and narrow, ,vith a few small windows irregularly 
clotted over it, and a general air of discouraging intrusions. "\Ve 
,vere expected, however, and the gate was open, the clprk standing 
at it in his long white draperies, rubbing his hands with an expres- 
sion of rather troubled bliss. He did not often entertain me1l1sahibs. 
As we approached, our host hastened forward with polite joy. 
'Sala'anl !' he said, 'Sala'am! Sala'am! How do you to-day 1 
You give nle much honour to come. l\Iy house is yours.' He shook 
hands with Orthodocia and me as we were introduce(l, and one's 
first Aryan handshake is a thing to ren1elnber. The pale brown 
palms have no warmth in them, and the touch of the long slender 
fingers seems actually to lower one's telllperature. Then he led the 
'way to his d01nestic interior, and we followed curiously. A youth 
stood at the top of the half-dozen outer steps that brought us to the 
narrow passage leading inside, dressed like Kirpa Singh, but wearing 
shoes; and Kirpa Singh said, 'This is my son Ran1.' The boy had 
nothing but 'Sala'am!' to respond to our salutations with; hisEngJish 
,vas still elnbryotic. 'l\Iy son Ranl,' moreover, ,ve coull! see in 
droves in the street any day. 'Ye kept our interest for the purdah- 
nasllin, who had never yet gone froln her father's or her husband's 
door except in a tightly-closed palanquin or carriage. 'Ye wanted 
to see how life was reflected from a face that knew it only behind 
these blank white walls. 
The passage was flecklessly whitewashed and mnpty. Two doors 
opened off it into two r00111S, both of which were also whitewashed 
and also en1pty, except for three wooden chairs arranged in a ro,v 
in the n1Ïddle. I(irpa Singh took us first into one of these, and then 
into the other. 'My house is yours,' he repeated with slniling dignity. 
'Please to sit down; I will bring them, he said to the memsahih, 
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who had been inquiring for his wife and daughter, and disappeared. 
1\lrs. and 1\Iiss Singh had evidently been waiting to be brought, for 
he canle back with thenl ainlost imnlediately. The wife was a shy- 
looking creature, with a soft, fat, brown face, full of pleasure and 
curiosity; a gentle, domestic animal in no way to be remarked; and 
we dismissed our romancing about her at a single glance. But little 
1\[iss Singh was a wonder to behold. In honour of our visit she had 
been literally put into her dowry, the dowry which brought her her 
ten-year-old husband in the son of the friend of I(irpa Singh. It 
glittered all over her, frOln the top of her small, sleek head to her 
little brown ankles and toes; the jewels of lnd as they had come to 
ICirpa Singh, and to the wife of Kirpa Singh, as they had been in- 
herited, or bought, or bargained for in the bazaars. There is no 
decorative form known to civilisation which will describe thelll, so 
I can only tell you that they were things of beaten gold, and strung 
rubies, and C'llleral(h;, and sapphires, that fitted over her brow and 
connected in SOllle way with her ears, so that whenever she turned 
her head a hundred stones danced and glanced with the movement. 
Her poor little ears were elongated past belief with the ,veight of 
the filagree and genls that hung down to her plUIUP shoulders. Her 
nostrils were pierced t.hree times with tiny gold hoops, each dangling 
a stone. Bracelets she wore on all parts of her ann; finger-rings, 
and toe-rings, and clashing ankle-rings half-way to the knee. lIeI' 
single scanty garment under all this was of some barbaric Clllbroidered 
stuff, chiefly gold and green. The little nlaiden looked very conscious 
and very proud. Evidently she knew that she was a good bargain 
to the husband she had nlarried a week before, awl that it was on 
her nlerits as a good bargain that she was exhibited. She gave us 
time to look at her, then offered her little hand to each of us in 
turn, saying gravely, thrusting her betel paste into her cheek for 
convenience, 'Atella hai ? ' , Atelta ltai ? ' , Atclla ltai? ' 1 
Then 1\lrs. ICirpa canle forward and took the memsahib gently by 
the hand; little 1\liss Singh gave her right to Orthodocia and her 
left to lne; Kirpa led the way; his son RaID brought up the rear, 
and in this procession we sallíed forth to see the clunlÏcile of the 
Singh family. 


1 Are JOU well ? 
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C l\Iy house is yours,' said ICirpa again, turning on the staircase 
to give us this assurance. 
'Ve went up and up, noting absolutely nothing but whitewashed 
walls, except on a landing two or three brass [vtas and flat dishes 
with milk in thEnl. Another passage anù more rooms, each with 
three chairs III the 111Ïddle for our possible occUp:ttiOll. Never any 
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'MY HOUSE IS YOURS.' 


other furniture, and only in one any further incident. That one 
was pl'eSUll1ably the general reception-room; it was providerl with 
framed prints and a cupboard. The prints were coloured and inter- 
esting, as illustrating Kil'pa Singh's art ideas, and reflecting to smne 
extent the conditions of his life. They were chiefly representations 
in the three primaries of benign Hindoo ßods and goddesses in sylvan 
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surroundings, mixf'd up with the Princess of 'Vales in evening dress, 
an engraving of 'John 'Vesley's Deathbed,' and two or three pink 
and green lithographs of the baby and daisies order. The cupboard 
had glass doors, behind which the various idols affected by the Singh 
fan1ily grinned, squatting. There seemed to be no special protection 
for the idols, but a very solid-looking safety-lock and latest Íln- 
provements iron safe stood in one corner for the jewels. 'Ve went 
up another winding staircase and emerged upon the roof, where 
I{irpa Singh descanted upon the view. He pern1itted 1\lrs. Kirpa 
to conle out here in the evenings, he said, which was nlore than 
111 any of his friends allowed their wives to do. 1\lrs. ICirpa's parade 
ground for exercise was about ten feet by twelve, and comlnandecl 
the 1:ack premises of other blankly-walled houses for some fifty yards 
around. 
Then we descended, and were refreshed with bottlerllemonade 
and round questionable-looking brown balls of confectionery that 
1\lrs. ICirpa, her lord proudly stated, had marle herself, and of which 
we partook with an inward prayer. And ICirpa Singh produced 
frOlll somewhere three glass-stoppered bottles of perfume-' 'Violette, 
, 'Yhite Rose,' and '1\Iille-Fleurs,' and bestowed one upon each of 
us with graceful cirCUlllstance. 'In these scents you will keep nlY 
visit a long time,' he said, with poetry that would not have been 
awkward in his own language. Anrl as we were about to depart, 
the crowning ceremony of the occasion was observed, and the girl- 
child threw about our necks the Hindoo wreath of felicitation-a 
thick, compact rope of sweet-smelling white flowers, something like 
guelder roses. The child and her lllother pressed forward to the 
entrance in their innocent curiosity to see us go; but the arm of 
the husband and father pushed thelll gently back, and the door was 
shut ,vith Kirpa Singh and his son RanI outsi<le. Thf're came the 
touch, the sudden pain of pity; and I think ICirpa Singh saw in 
our faces that our hearts were still behind the door. ' They ,vould 
be afraid,' he said, looking at us deprecatingly. And so we CaIne 
R\Vay. 
It was a day or two later that we went with another memsahib 
to see a zenana. Our friend wrote IVLD. after her name, and she 
luade the visit in her official capacity. Otherwise I dare say a 
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glimpse of this particular zenana would have been difficult to obtain. 
It was attached-at least one hopes so-to one Kun Jeer Dung, 
Bahadur Rana, who had confided it to the care of the doctor 
Inemsahib during his enforced telnporary residence in Calcutta. 
I{un Jeer Bung was a Prince of a native State, which was not a 
comfortable place for him just then because of his detractors. His 
detractors were unkind enough to say that he had killed the old 
ruling Prince, his uncle; and ICun Jeer Bung was so sensitive to 
scandal of this sort that he had taken up his abode in Calcutta, 
where he could not hear it. l\Iontreal, in nluch the sall1e way, is 
popular ,vith 111any unsuccessful Anlerican financiers. This often 
happens, and makes a pleasant excitenlent for Calcutta, especially 
when the detracted's enemies follow hiIn secretly and poison hin1, 
yanishing, and leaving no trace; and it gives the newspapers some- 
thing to talk about. ICun Jeer Bung, for instance, n1Ïght have 
been declared a rascal unhung by TIle Englishman, while The States- 
'Jnan believed him a deeply-wronged potentate, suffering cruel banish- 
luent for the crimes of others. 'Ve asked the medical memsahib 
her opinion as to whether I{un Jeer Bung had done this thing, but 
naturaHy she had none to offer. ' You must ask hin1 about it,' she 
said, 'he doesn't lnind.' . 
Evidently the exile and his establishment were expecting us ; 
there ,vas an air of preparation. It ,vas a great bare room into 
which ,ve ,,,,ere shown, but the empty chanlpagne bottles along the 
walls were standing neatly in rows; two or three newspapers were 
lying folded on the table, and all the cigar ends and corks had been 
swept into a corner. The half-dozen chairs and one sofa ,vere 
grouped round the table sociably. Three or four WOlnen, and as 
many more children, were presently peering out of the long, narro,v 
apertures in the upper part of the wall. I don't know ,vhat we 
expected the princely alien to be like, but his appearance was de- 
cidedly surprising. He was a short, fat young man, with a slight 
1110ustache on the upper lip of his handsome, heavy, round face. He 
walked jauntily, in rather soiled white ducks, well made in the 
European way; but, of course, he ,vore no collar. The linen collar 
will be the last Aryan conquest of civilisation; we had given up 
expecting it, even from potentates. He shook hands with all of us 
U 
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politely, and Legged us to sit down. He n1ight have been, in looks 
and manner, a foppish 111ulatto waiter of a Broadway restaurant, a 
little down on his luck; and 
his English had very 111uch 
the accent the waiter's would 
have. It ,vas, however, rather 
n10re untran1n1elleù. 
The natural lllan in 
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'TIlE PRINCE OF RISSOLES.' 


I
un Jeer Bung, Bahadur Rana, was not accustomed to the restraints 
of polite society. 
, Damn hot day!' said the Prince of Rissoles, with a warm sigh 
and [..11 urbane smile, by way of opening the conversation. 
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Orthodocia jU111ped, recovered, and s:liJ, ' Yes, it is extrelllely 
hot.' 
'IIave a peg 
' he inquired hospitably of the doctor men1sahib. 
'Rather think I will 111yself. Hi l' and the eunuch that crouched 
besi<le the door can1e forw'ard. 'Bring some fizz for the ladies, anù 
a D. and S. for Ine.' 
It was rather early in the day for Chalnp:1gne, but the hospitality 
of ICun Jeer Dung was unacquainted ,vith tin1es and seasons. 
, Any of the kids bad 
' he aske<l the 111elllSahib, which betrayed 
Orthodocia into the indiscreet conullonplace of asking how 111any 
chil( lren he ha(l. 
ICun Jeer Dung thought a lllinute and then slapped his knee 
J1cosely. 'IIangell if I know exactly,' he said. 'Twenty-three or 
four, ain't there, doctor 
 ' The 111en1sahib, with a reproving look 
at Orthodocia which my poor friend ùill not deserve, corroborated 
the last guess; but said they ,vere all in good health the last tinle 
Ehe reviewed then1. She had COlTIe to see Jeun Jeer Bung's youngest 
wife. lIe said son1ething to the eunuch in his own tongue, who took 
a huge iron key fronl a fold in his gown anù opened a heavy door at 
the end of the room, locking it again after hin1. The children in 
the galle

y aboye becalne uproarious. ' Listen to the little deyils ! ' 
saiLI their fonrl parent, the Prince of Rissoles. 
Presently the door reopened to the eunuch's key, and six black- 
eyed creature
 appeared two and two--the 1110st extraordinary little 
p<,rsonalities it is possible to conceive. E,'ery one of their tiny faces 
was whit<,nf'd and rouge(l, e\'ery one of their queer little heads 
coverc(l with short thin braids drawn to the front, that fell down 
over their checks aH< I cyes. They wore silk em bl'oiJprecl bodices and 
nnlslin skil,ts, green alHI yellow and pink and blue, yoluminous 
11luslin skids with a hundred yards in each of them, aU gathered 
into a fan-like train which each littIe lady carried with I1lUch 
CirCUlTISpection Lefore her. 
, You notice,' said Ieun Jeer Dung, , tllcse ladies wear no jewels 1 ' 
which was true. 'It is not the fashion now,' he added 111endaciously, 
, in Rissoles for ladies to wear jewellery.' 
The hun1bug hatl pawne(l it all to raise money tu buy rifles to 
shoot his detractors with. 
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The poor little souls-the youngest lookerl about fourteen- 
seell1ed glad enough to see the doctor 111elnsahib, and one of them 
caressed her dress as sl
e sat talking to them through the eunuch. 
This Prince took no further notice of theIn, but chatted away to us 
in his slangy English about the roller skating rink. He had taken, 
it seen1ed, a great fancy to roller skating. He asked us fronl what 
part of AUlerica ,ve had sailed, and rppeated 'Canada' thoughtfully. 
Suddenly he was inspired. 'Canada [ , he said. ' Oh yes; I know, 
jolly well. The place the new 'Viceroy has just COlne fro In ! ' 
lIe ,vas a curious mixture of old heathenisH1 and new civilisation, 
and our interest in hÜn, though sonlewhat nervous, ,vas so great that 
it did not occur to us until afterwards that we had quite forgotten 
to ask hin1 whether he really killed his uncle. 
But we were both distinctly of the illlpression that he did. 
'Ye felt that it was a leap over lllore than the fifty years of 
TIritish influence upon social India frolll these prÍInitive hospitalities 
to the 'At honle' which we attended at the house of an Anglicised 
nati ve, a barrister who pleaded in the IIigh Court, and, with his 
wife, had been educated in England. This lady and gentlelllan, 
whOln we found channing, were as fayourable specÏ1nens as we could 
have lllf't of pure natives on the very crest of the wave of progress 
that is lifting their race to the plane where rnen struggle and hope 
and pray as we do-speciInens of the class that appreciates and lives 
up to the advantages of British rule, and is received and liked by the 
sahib and thelllenlsahib accordingly. 
Ir. Chundel' Dass(which wasn't 
his nall1e, but that's of no consequence) ,vas a tall, slender, graceful 
Indian with a delicate, sensitive face-intellectual, sympathetic. 
1\lrs. Chunder Dass was a pretty oval-faced little wonmn, fair for 
her race, gentle l11annered, a }J'llndita of Girton or SOlne such place. 
He wore European clothps as if his forefathers had evolved them; 
she ,vore the garb of the sect they Loth belonged to, the Bralul10 
Sonlaj. I think only fen1ininr understandings can follow me when 
I say that the dre
s of 1\lrs. Chunder Dass was a cOlllpromise 
between the conventionalities of Europe and the easy draperies of 
the East. She wore a skirt and a plain high-necked long-sleeved 
bodice; but a white scarf, connected in SOlne 11lysterious way with the 
skirt, and em broidered in gold, was dra peel before and behind to her 
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left shoulder. The scarf was pink, and the dress was white; and this, 
they told us, ,vas the costullle prescribed for its won1en by the 
Brahmo Somaj-a sect that believes in their emancipation, educa- 
tion, and elevation. After 1\lrs. Chunder Dass had taken scholastic 
honours in England, she came to Calcutta to occupy a position in a 
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'BUT THE YOUXG BAllOO SAT IN THE DRAWIXG-ROOl\l AND WAITED A LOXG TDIE 
FOR HIS ICE.' 


school for Indian young ladies, and to dissen1Ínate such beneficent 
influence as she could; but she n1et 1\11'. Chunder Dass, and he, I 
think, called her in their own soft tongue' The Lotus-eyed.' And 
after that the higher education of the young ladies of Bengal might 
have been despaired of in so far as the present 1\lrs. Chunder Dass 
is concerned-who wonders now, when she looks into the big brown 
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eye
 of the Dass baby, what she ever saw to admire in the differen- 
tial calculus. 
They lived in one of the nicest kind of Calcutta houses, with a 
large compound and a vine-clad verandah. Inside it was as European 
as possible. 1\lrs. Chunder Dass's library nlight have been anybody's, 
and 1\lrs. Chunder Dass's drawing-roonl was entirely correct as to 
the accepted facts of repoussé brass, hand-painted china, photographs, 
and draperies and casts. There 'vere plenty of 'people' at 1\lrs. 
Chunder Dass's reception-a High Court Judge and his wife, a 
1\Iember of Council and his, a stray Sir ICnight. NUlnbers of brown 
faces w'ere cOIning and going, all belonging to European clothes, 
though often some dash of colour or of character-an enlbroiderecl 
cap, or a crimson waistband-111arked a lingering liking for things 
of India's gorgeous yesterday. They were all very polite, the Baboos 
and the Pundits, as well as interesting and impressive, and I think 
it was only the extrmne shyness of a youth who talked to Orthodocia 
that victimised thenl both. Refresillnents, the liberal pink ice, anù 
frothing chanlpagne-glass of India's lightest entertainlllcnt, were 
served in a nlarquee on the la,vn, and gradually the drawing-roonl 
emptied in a steady streanl towards these superior attractions. 
Orthodocia and the young Parsee were left by themselves. 'I think,' 
she said, insinuatingly, 'that they are having ices out there.' He 
said he thought they were, and asked her if she had seen the dis- 
tribution of prizes at the Bethune School that day. Then Ortho- 
docia inquired if he disliked ices, and he said he did not, did she 1 
Orthodocia assured him that she aùored thenl, all(l he slllile(l politely. 
Finally lny unhappy friend asked him, as a crucial test, whether she 
n1Ïght get hinl one, and he said she was vcry kind, and if it was not 
giving her too much trouble he should like it very luuch. 'Yhere- 
upon Orthodocia escaped and n1Ïngled with the crowd in the n1:1r- 
quee, where some benevolent person took charge of her. But the 
young Dahoo sat in the drawing-roOln and waited a long tÏ1ne for 
his ice. 
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CUUTTERSINGII--bai1'agee '-it ran in the l'
gister of the I{ali-ghat. 
Ram Chan sat outside on the box of the ticca-gltarTi, visibly unhappy. 
Ram Chan, in life or death, objected to the Kali-ghat. He had per- 
verted our instructions to the driver for three-quarters of an hour, 
hoping that we would finally believe it unattainable and go !lolTIe. 
Only once before, when Orthodocia, in her eternal search for infornla- 
tion, accidentally and aluiably asked Ram Chan how old his wife was, 
had we seen our servitor in so protesting a state of nlind. On that 
occasion he "\vas stricken with violent toothache, and departed, 
nursing a hypotheticalnlolar and very genuine wrath, for two days. 
'Ve sa"\v the 
nd of him, of this bairagee, this beggar of Calcutta, 
Orthodocia and I, one afternoon last l\Iarch. 
The beginning was seventy years ago, according to the register, on 
the sixth evening after he "\vas born, while yet he and his Hindoo 
mother lay apart for purification, and the barber's wife kept "\vatch 
over thern both among the shadows of that separate place. Then 
through the music and the dancing outside, where all the people of the 
village had gathered to feast and drink on the sixth night of his Hfe, 
great Brahnlacame, silent, invisible, and found the way to the dusky 
corner under the cocoanut thatch, and wrote upon the forehead of 
Chuttersingh in a fringe of Sanskrit characters all that life should 
mean for hin1. N ohody kne"\v just when Brahllla did this. The feast- 
ing crowd was oblivious, the mother slept in her tangle of black hair, 
and did not see; even the LarLer's wife, watching, was una"\vare. But 
next lllorning early, when the pahnyra palnlsstoodshadowed limpidly 
in the white light of the river, she, the nlother, looked curiously at 
Chutt.ersingh's forehead as they went clown to Lathe, for she knew 
the writing was then? 



At the end of a long day in the rice fields Chuttersingh felt a cal1 
from heaven to become a religious beggar, a bairagee. It \vas hot in 
the Indian jungle, and he had not the patience of the meek-eyed 
bullock whose tail he twisted for dis- 
ci pline as he walked beside his cart 
under the banyans to the village market. 
And so before another red sun went 
down behind the feathered palnls and 
the pipal trees, Chuttersingh had gone 
out from his hut of baked nltul 
and sticks, and had travelled far 
toward the city, 
lea ving for those 
who had aught 
to say against 
it, 'Kopal '1ne 
liJJdlaJ'-'It is 
written upon my 
forehead ! ' 
You might 
have met him 
soon after in the 
city streets, his 
black hair falling 
in Inatted ropes 
a bou t his face, 
streaks of clay 
and lime across 
his forehead and 
down his nose, 
a single cotton 
garment wound 
about him. No 
glittering vanity 
of ear- rings or 
finger- rings; no 
C HE HAD PERVERTED OUR I
STRuc'rro
s TO THE DRIYER FOR 1 . . f b 
TIIREE-QU.ARTERS OF AN BOUR.' C 19nIty 0 tur an 
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or jauntiness of pagri; not a pleasant picture-a picture of ostenta- 
tiouR squalor. And he would have 'sala'amed' to you, touching his 
forehead with his lean brown hand. Then, if you looked at him an 
instant, he would twang the single string of his sittær, and begin a 
song to Vishnu, not unnlusical, and a tipsy dance in a semicircle, 
snIiling all the tinIe, and showing through his long black beard 
teeth reddened, as with blood, by the juice of the betel. And for 
the pice you n1Íght give hilfi he wouIe1 'sala'aIH' again to you, with 
deeper reverence and added gentleness. Then, perhaps, before you 
turned away, you might see sonle trifling service, some little polite- 
ness, done with many sala'ams unto this bairagee, this beggar of 
Calcutta, by a rich nlan of lower caste than he. 
Brahma and Vishnu, and Siva and Dirga, and RaIna and Krishna, 
and all the naIueless nlillion gods that three thousand Hindoo years 
had accunlulated for Chutter::;ingh, knew that he had vowed to lnake 
a pilgrilnage to Benares, the sacred city where gods have lived for 
ages, and draw no inch nearer striding erect, in presunlptuouS dignity, 
as other nlen do, but falling flat on his face and lneasuring his length 
with his brass water-bottle, the whole hundred luiles. Chuttersingh 
had confided it to l
ali, the fire-godLless, before whon1 he Dleditated 
always the longest, and ICaIi had told the rest. So that they were 
looking for hÎ1n there at Benares, on the ghats, the day that he should 
come, all dust and humility, prostrating himself to the end of his 
twelve nlonths' journey. 
Along the white highway he went in the blazing Indian noon- 
day, meeting bearded l\Iahomluedans who sneered at hill1, threading 
the jungle as the sun went down and the cool of the evening crept 
through the waving fronds of the date-palms. lIe heard the sun- 
hirds in the nIorllillg, and the doves at night, high ill the rustling 
banlboo branches that thrust pale green shadows between hinl and 
the sky. lIe crossed glistening streml1S that slid away through the 
rice fields to the sacred river; he crushed the chopped crÍ1nson 
Llossonls of the silk cottons in his fall; he dreanled again, as he 
caught the fragrance of the creamy j"rangi-panni, of the,ten thousand 
years of happiness which should reward hilll. He did not lack food 
or drink, or shelter; pan and suttoo, and rice straw luats to lie 
upon, Hindoo huts always had for him luuch or little-he was a 
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bair'agee; he helped to keep the \Vol'lù straight with the golls. ..:'\..t 
last one happy day, eyes blood;:;hot, feet blistered, he bowed before 
Kali again, having laved in the Ganges to all purification, and the 
priests-the gurus-looked upon hi In with recognition of his new 
holiness, and said one to another in their own tongue, 'It was ,vrittcn 
upon his forehead.' 
There was a comely Hindoo wido,v in the house of Ralndaal, a 
lllerchant, who seryed her father and sisters-ill-Ia,v váth due 
wretchedness and hu- lllility until she gave ahns 
to Chuttersingh. He, receiving thenl and look- 
ing upon her, suddenly heard a voice fronl heaven 
saying that she also nlust become a bairagee, 
anù follo\v him in the ways of righteousness. 
There ,vas no gain- sayinga callfrom 
heaven for a superfiu- ous wido,v, and 
she went with Chuttersingh, 
who was still a holy Inan. 
I am afraid I do not know 
and cannot ima- gine anything 
further that hap- 
 pened to Chut- 
tersingh, having h
ard his life 
only in a casual Cc.l cutta half-hour, 
except the very last thing, ,vhich, as 
I told you, we saw our- selves that after- 
noon in J\Iarch. \Ve stood in an en- 
closure on the river Lank in the city 
suburbs which was strange to r..... us, an enclosure 
with high stone walls and steps leading down to 
the water. Shallow holes were . CIIUTTERSIKGH.' scooped out of the 
beaten earth here and there, and at the other end 
a long heap of coals glowed and flickered. A few yards away fron1 us 
sOlnething lay upon the ground between two poles, sonlething long 

nd narrow and flat, outlined under a piece of white cotton. The 
wind blew over a corner of the white cotton, and we saw a thin 
brown face with great sunken eye-hollows, tense lips, and a wisp of 
gray hair behind-the face of Chuttersi
gh, dead that' nlorning. 
The bare-chested, bare-liInhed Hinrloos around us put their hands 
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on their hips, chewed betel paste, talkEd and laughed and waited. 
Presently two n10re came in, carrying a bundle of wood. They rnade 
a pile of it over one of the holes. A tall Hindoo in a brown loin- 
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'HE, nE
DING OYER TilE DEAD M-\N, TOUCHED FIRST THE LIPS WITH THE FIRE.' 


cloth, threw SOBle water upon the heap. lie was a priest., they told 
us, and it was sacrec1 water. Then t\vo or three others picked up the 
poles with their burden and laid it upon the pile. As they did this 
Chuttersingh's lean brown arm fell down fro111 his side upon the wood, 
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and his bony fingers seemed to clasp it. The priest took rice and 
plantains, and put theIn to the beggar's lips, then upon his breast, 
saying something quickly in Sanskrit. 
The Hindoos near us looked on, and still laughed. Chuttersingh 
was the eighteenth that day. If it had been a rich man, for whOln 
sandal wood had been brought, and flowers, and many lllourners, they 
Inight IJave been more curious. 
Yet Chuttersingh was not quite without those things as he lay 
there before us in the nlidst of the faggots. Sonle one had put a 
wreath of yellow marigolds upon his feet, and this rag of affection 
clung there wilting in the sun. And an old man, another beggar, 
hovered about, rubbing quick tears away from his wrinkled cheeks, 
lJis lips trembling as he watched the work go on. Only another 
beggar! Yet I think that beggar's tears had nJore to do with 
Chuttersingh's eternal happiness than all the waters of the sacred 
rIver. 
They piled the faggots closer round him and they laid a few upon 
his breast. The priest lighted a bundle of dry fibrous grasses and 
handed it to the other beggar, who was Chuttersingh's friend, and 
had come to do for him the service of brother or son. lIe, bending 
over the dead lilan, touched first the lips with the fire, according to 
the ritual, and then lighted the pile frOln below. Then standing back 
a little space, he folded his arms in his cotton chudder anc1100ked on 
sadl y. 
The flan1es crept in and out, and little blue curls of slnoke went 
up to the Indian sun. The cotton covering caught in a circle; we 
saw the loop of 11larigolds shrivel and blacken and drop. Chutter- 
singh was ICali's, her baptisl11 upon his lips, the essence of her divinity 
wrapping hinl close. '\Ve turned away and left hin1 there, with his 
strange indifference, in her eIllbrace. 
The other beggar turned away also, and as he brushed against us 
in the gate, we heard hiIn nlurmurwith a sob, ']{opal me !ikklta 1'- 
, It was written upon his forehead!' 
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ORTIIODOCIA and I did what struck a great lnany people as a singular 
thing in the arrangement of our trip so far as India ,vas concerned. 
'Ye went to Ceylon first, then up the Bay of Bengal to Calcutta, 
then down to Ceylon again, touching at J\Iadras, then up to Bombay, 
and frOln BOlllbay up country to Agra and back again. Anybody 
who consults the 111ap of India, or Cook's tourist guide-books, or any 
other indisputable authority, will discover that this was a most 
irrational tour; that the proper thing on the very face of it was to 
take rail from Calcutta across to Bon1hay, and so see' Benares and 
all those places.' This was the unceasing burden of the cry of our 
fellow planet-pilgrims, to whon1 our conduct was usually painful 
to a degree. They pursued it with a remorseless interrogation point. 
, Benares and all those places!' 'DaI:jiling and the Snows! ' 'The 
lllarble angel over the well the murdered Englishwonlen were thrown 
into at Cawnpore-the mutiny time, don't you know, when the 
British soldiers cut locks from the victims' heads and swore to kill 
a native for every hair of them. You are going to miss all that 1 
N ow do tell us your idea.' 
It was the idea that worried theIn, the suspicion of a hidden 
1110tive that Inight possibly justify our course, a motive that had 
entirely escaped thenl in planning their tours rounel the world. 
This was acute tOrIuent, and our commonly evasive replies intensified 
it. 'Ve finally found it necessary to aSSUllle a brutal candour in 
order to escape at all; and I shall not soon forget the appalled look 
of a particularly pertinacious lady from Cincinnatti when Orthodocia 
fixed her with a glittering eye, and said: 
'
Iadam, has it never occurred to you th:1t p03t.;ibly we nlight 
not have enough money 
 ' 
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It never had-the notion that anybody could start on a journey 
round the world not financially equipped to explore every part of it 
was impossible to her. But we found this counter-inquiry so service- 
able to us in warding off attack on the subject of our plans that we 
practised it in our cabins before the looking-glass, and were soon 
able to silence the nlost inquisitive and marvelling of our fello,v- 
passengers at one shot, so to speak. Nothing is nlore discoura3ing 
to hunlan curiosity than the revelation of penury, and the curio 
shops up to date had left us in possession of 1nore penury than any- 
thing C'lsc. "\Ve found it very portable, however; we had no anxiety 
about losing it, and were not obliged to label it except under the 
circuillstances I have described, so that it did not greatly incon- 
venience us. And we found it so useful fl:t tinles in assisting us to 
dispense with the purchase of unnecessary objects that I should 
seriously ad vise you not to think of 1naking any extended tour with. 
out a certain a1nount of it within easy reach. 
And so on the J{lwdive-the P. and O. are as happy as the Royal 
Navy in the choice of n:l1nes for their ship3-we sailed away down 
the IIooghly again fronl Calcutta. It began to seenl as if life were 
always to 111ean the changing frOlll one great ship to another. The 
watching by day the soft southern seas break into chrysoprase about 
our bows; the listf\ning by night to thp deck piano as one reposed 
in one's Chinese chair, and observerl flirtations, and imbibed lemon 
squashes through a straw; the fUlnbling to bed ill the d.tl'k when 
one had forgottep, under luminous stars, that other lights were 
turned off promptly at half-past ten. Existence becomes illentified, 
in a trip round the world, vv'ith the P. and O. It is difficult for the 
InOlnent to imagine it tal
en up under less icleal conditions at the 
end. After all there is no end; once go round the world :ulll you 
are a fated traveller. Life condenses itself ever after into a desire 
to go again. 
The l{lwdive was our fir;3t crowded P. and O. ship. I don't know 
how nlany people were on her, but India was beginning to e1npty 
out for the hot weather, and every berth was taken. And life was 
anlusing on the J{ltedive-it always is on a packed P. and O. home- 
ward-bound fron} India-if you don't n1Înd the very close company 
of your fellow beings, or the proof your conduct gives you that you 
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belong very intimately to anill1al nature, still struggling for the sur- 
vival of the fittest, 'red in tooth and claw.' 
The' general's wife '-there is always a general's wife-con- 
tributes as generously as anybody to Inake the trip interesting. She 
is usually a large, stalw'art creature, very well preserved, with SlllOOth 
dark-gray hair drawn back frOln a somewhat high-coloured counten- 
ance, and the air of a connnander of cavalry. She pronlenades thf' 
deck on the general's arnl only. She is the warlike personification 
of the domestic virtues. She wears a capacious sealskin coat when 
the night breeze is chilly, but you feel instinctively that it does hcr 
injustice, that to be properly appreciated her lnassive exterior deserves 
the revelation of dinner dress. She sits down unostentatiously, 
but where she sits she lnakes a Place, and everybody on deck is 
aware that that Place is occupied by the general's wife. It is also 
noticeable that nobody drops unconsciously in the general's wife's 
stemner-ch:ìÏr, as eyeryhocly does into the stcau1cr-chairs of other 
people. 
It is a novelty to the transatlantic ft'lninine n1Ïn(1 to pncoulltcr 
this lady in the ante-challlber of the bath when it is the turn of the 
transatlantic person helonging to it to go in first. Probably llinc- 
tenths of the rest of the WOluen on the ship would say, 'After you, 
nladanl !' and receive an i?y bow of acknowledgulent as the general's 
wife sailed in ahead, towels flying. nut while seniority of ye:,u3 
appeals to one's consideration, there is nothing infirIl1 about the 
general's wife, and her assulnption' of scniority,in the ..A.rIuy List i::; 
nettling. So the fen1Ïnine democrat takes firIll hulLI of lwr toilet 
bag and her right of priority, luoks sweetly at the general's \vife, 
q,nd keeps an expectant eye upon the door. The stout stewardess 
fusses about in an anxious, unhappy way; consults with the thin 
stewardess in a corner; 111editates acllnonishing the transatlantic 
fenlale as to her duty; concludes that it would be hetter not-the 
door opens, letting out a shrinking creature in a dressing-gown- 
one convulsive gesture frOlll the conuuandress herself, 'Don't be 
long, please, n1Ïss,' frOlll the imploring stewardess; and the-door closes 
again upon the fen1Ïnine dmnocrat, whose cheerful salt-water splashes 
relieve the monotony of the next ten nlinutes for the general's wife. 
The single glance she gAts from that august countenance as she 
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trips forth, cool and serene, is worth the exercise of much hardihood 
as a new sensation and a social revelation. 
Another interesting lady is the Scandal of the ship, not so n1uch 
on her own account, for she 111ay be the luost connl1onplace flirt 
iInaginable, but as an illustration of the bias of the saloon in the 
lnatter of scandal. She is usually a pretty willow, fresh to her 
weeds. She has a nice little boy whon1 she tugs about like a poodle. 
For the fir::;t few days sh(' takes little notice of anybody, but sits 
apart, hugs her grief, and plays plaintively with the little hoy, often 
acconlpanied by a junior ofiìcer WhOlll she has apparently known in 
a fOrIner state, anù who has a brotherly care and regard for her. 
1\leanwhile the passengers, gathered frolll every presidency anll 
province in India, say' all sorts of things 
 about her, which means 
really only one sort of thing, with details, and frescoes, and gilt 
edges, and many ernbroideries. The general's wife saith nothing; 
she is never known to speak to anybody but the general and the 
captain and the stewardess, but the temperature that she carries 
about with her goes down twenty degrees when the Scandal is any- 
where in her vicinity. And everybody looks at the Scandal as she 
Yfalks do,vncast through the crowded dining saloon to her place, the 
women conlll1enting on the belladonna in her eyes and the powder 
on her cheeks, and the 'perfectly Cll.lful' way she laces. Noting 
with horror, too, that' she's eyen got hin
 in tow,' referring to some 
infatuated COlllnlissioner of gray hairs and unimpeachable respect- 
ability. who brings her afternoon tea to her in the very shadiest 
corner of the deck. 
There is a clinlax of indignation when the Scandal is reported 
to have been seen s1110king a cigarette with a junior officer-' that 
boy! '-on the hurricane deck at 10.30 P.M. 
Then behold, there issueth forth frolll her cabin, where she 
hath been lying these four days with mal de 'J11eì', attended by her 
Inaid, who beareth rugs and a French novel, and the head-steward 
'vith burgundy and biscuits, a certain Honourable 1\lrs. Fitzomnipo. 
And the Honourable 1\lrs. FitzOll1nipo beckoneth to the Scandal, 
who con1eth trippingly, and they two mnbrace. Also the Scandal 
shareth the biscuits and the burgundy and laugheth with the 
IIonourable 1\lrs. Fitzomnipo 10ng, long laughs; and for two whole 
days the intinlacy of the Scandal and the Honourable 1\lrs. FitzOlu- 
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nipo is conspicuous. N ow be it known that the Honourable 1\lrs. 
Fitzon1nipo weareth a dickey and a slight moustache and smoketh 
cigarettes, not after dark, nor in secret places of the ship, but openly, 
aft of the slnoking cabin, according to rules, in the broad afternoon, 
under the very noses of the scandalisetl, for she is the IIonourable 
1\lrs. Fitzon1nipo of Grosycnor Square. 
After the second day the intÍ1llacy of the Scandal with this lady 
is no longer noticeable because of her illtÍ1llacics with quite two- 
thirds of the other - " 
ladies oa the ship. :::
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voyage was over, and 'TInT DOY!' 
turning behcld the 
general's wife, urbane, majestic, smiling, and holding in her hand a 
Scripture text birthday book, and giving forth entreaty that the 
Scandal should write her name therein! 
There is a large percentage of invalids, nlostly ladies, in a state 
of collapse frOIll the clÍ1náte, but so glad to be going home that they 
bring no shadow with then1 and are brought up on deck every day 
in becoming négligé to receive cOInpliments and inquiries. There 
are quantities of ayahs and babies, ançl ayahs and babies always 
make their immediate surroundings cheerful. They feed their small 
X 
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chargE's just outside your cabin at the gruesolDe hour of seven; and 
for really interesting sleep-barring conyersation a dozen Anglo- 
Indian infants, ranging from six months to four years, talking Indo- 
Anglian, nlay be conlmended. After that all day long you can't 
ascend the cOlllpanion-way without meeting a broad avalanche of 
slniling ayah, or descend without running into one, or step on deck 
in any quarter where babies are allowed without danger of personaHy 
damaging sonle fat brown figure wrappecl in its muslins and croon- 
ing over its pale-faced little charge. It is a pleasure to see an ayah 
and a baby. The baby loves the ayah and the ayah would lie down 
and be trainplecl upon for the baby. She sings low 1110notonous 
Hincluo Ineloùies to it, and the baby pulls the ruund gold hoops in 
her ears and pats her face and Inakes h81' very happy. The nlOther 
is rather out of it, but her turn conles later. 
But I am dallying too long in the ship, as people are apt to do 
who write about P. and O. voyages, and yet have told you nothing 
of the dances in the evening on deck with late little suppers down 
below, dances nlanaged with an anxious countenance by the ship's 
doctor, who is so desirous that everybody shall have a good tÏ1nc 
that he gives a personal polka to each young lady on board in turn. 
Then he retires behind the snloking cabin and heroically collapses 
into a puddle, for it i
 only the very, very young and light-hearted 
who can polka nlore than three times with in1punity in the Bay of 
Bengal. 
If you look in your old school geography at the filap of Inelia 
you will find about half-way down its eastern coast the city of 
1\ladras. One has unpleasant associations with 1\Iaclras-it would 
1e difficult to say precisely why, unless nlore than its share of 
famine and cholera reports have clustered about it-but one realises 
theIn all when one gets there. The ]{lwdive's hot shipful spent two 
or three hours at 1\la(lras. People with two or three hours in 
port always behave in exactly the saIne way. The time of starting 
is invariably put up in the conlpanion-way ; but there are instances 
on record when the tilne of starting has been extended, and the 
first three-quarters of an hour is usually devoted to desultory 
inquiries as to the possibility of this. Then there are the peddlers 
to bargain with, to hesitate over, to' disiniss. Then it becomes a 
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question whether it j
 really worth while to go on shore at all 'in 
this sun.' Then, putting off fronl the ship's ladder, i
 seen a party 
of two or three people one knows. The example settles it, there 
is a hasty rush cabinward for pith helnlet, parasol, gloves and 
ulnbrella, a speedily ungraceful descent of the ship's side j and the 
next sixty n1Ïnutes are spent in a convulsive effort to see something 
through the holes in the sides of one's ticca-gltarri, dashed with a 
nlorbid anxiety about the going off of the ship. 
l-\. ship some distance out in the harbour is a much more un- 
cOinfortable thing to have to do with than a ship well roped up to 
the wharf. There is absolutely no security about her. She Inay be 
slowly on the wing even while you stand on the shore and hail a 
sampan to take you out to her j und the vision of a chase is appal- 
ling. These were the enlotions with which Orthodocia and I sa'v 
)Iadras in what seenlCcl about five hours an(l a. half, but was really 
only about thirty-seven n1Ïnutes. One doesn't get a coherent idea 
of an Oriental city in thirty-seven nlinutes, feeling like this j and 
all I renleluber of our drive through l\Iadras was the awful filth and 
apparent depravity of the place, with its inlported ' public buildings' 
towering above, and the keen connniseration that we felt. for such 
Englisl: people, as þ1te ordained to live there. '\Ve saw a renlnant 
of the old cruel diy
 too, wheeled under a shed in an enclosure--a 
veritable J uggernatlt's car, hideous beyond conception in barbarous 
:r:ed an(l yello,ÿ and green, with heavy wooden wheels, and a canopy, 
the erection ahout twelve feet hi
h. The natives round about 
laughed when we stopped to look at the thing, and one or two of 
them grovelled before it, whereupon our dri\'er pointed out our duty 
in the Il1atter of b:1cksheesh. All our recollectiuns of Sunday-school 
literature failed to lllake Juggernaut's car impressive to us, and the 
Lurlesquing of the sacrificial rite completed the nlockery. It seenlcd 
It grotesque olel joke, and we laughed and drove on. 
Two other things stand out in IllY Inmllory of 1\fadras. One is 
that the gentle, long-haired, human-looking Indian cattle had their 
horns painted red, and wore strings of blue beaùs round their necks. 
The other is that we saw in its nlother's arnlS a year old IIinùoo 
baby with light blue eyes. The effect was extraordinary and \ve 
thought our find unitlue at the tÏInc, but SOlllCbody told U'3 after- 
x2 
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'wards that it was not uncommon in pure Hindoos, and that the blue. 
eyed one was thought a lucky baby. 
They were selling fan1Ïne pictures on the ship when we got 
hastefully back, three-quarters of an hour before she sailed, hideous 
groups of hunlan skeletons, almost naked, every bone of their 
.wretched bodies starting through its scanty covering of skin, photo- 
graphed to show the awful possibilities of human endurance of 
hunger. The photographs were survivals of the last great faJnine. 
It seenwd a sacrilegious thing to have caught and perpetuated such 
a horror; but there were people who bought the pictures at a rupee 
-apiece, and I have no doubt they are adorning more than one '\Vest 
End albulll to-day-with violets and 'marguerites' hand-painted 
round the page. 
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'VE had only three fellow-passengers from Ceylon to Bombay: a 
Spanish gentleman who looked crossed in hopeless love, but had no 
English to reveal or disguise the fact; a planter from the Himalayas, 
with sunstroke, who told us three times at every meal that Indian 
tea was the only beverage of the entire Royal Family of Russia, and 
that people who drank Chine3e tea were lllad; and the planter's 
elderly wife. The tide of travel had turned the other way for the 
hot weather. The IOwdi1-'e, heaving a sigh of relief as she dropped 
a sn1a11 contingent at Ceylon, illllnediately groaned again with reple- 
tion as double the nUl11bcr of hOll1esick exiles boarded her. And 
after the plentiful fat ayahs, and precocious babies, and inquisitive 
ladies' n1aids, and flirting couples that elbowed each other on the 
hOlneward-bound ship, diverting as they ,vere at the tilne, the 
Shannon's cool spacious saloons and wide en1pty decks were full of 
solace and delight. 'Ve had all the captain's jokes and stories to 
ourselves, which was something, for the captain ,vas a 'Velshman 
and witty; and the attention of t'\YO stewards apiccp.. 'Ve could 
anchor our steamer-chairs anywhere undisturbed under the great 
canvas awnings; and the only other specimens of ,vomankind upon 
the" ship besides ourselves and the old lady aforesaid were the 
stewardesses. To reckon this an advantage may seen1 disloyalty 
to the sex; Lut an accident of travel will sonletÏInes precipitate 
extren1e views. Our accident of travel had been a young lady of 
the IHodel :i\Iiss :àlitford type, which in itself was nothing against 
her, except in so far as it aroused a spirit of envy and ÍInpossible 
emulation in Orthodocia and Ine. 'Ve had to share our three-berthed 
cabin with her, however, and one objects to extravagant virtue in a 
person one shares a cabin with in the Bay of Bengal. It was OIle 
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of this young woman's little peculiarities, I reIneInLer, to pin a towel 
over the porthole, so that all the breeze blew down upon her berth 
below it; another, to ask UR in a pained way if we \vould be good 
enough to let her have the cabin to herself ('yery n10rning for an 
hour before breakfast' for private devotion,' which we found slightly 
inconvenient. Her neatness was of the awful, unrelenting order, too, 
and one day she handed Orthoclocia a fragment of paper on which 
curling-tongs had been rubbed, and which had son1ehow 
trayed to 
her side of the cabin, in frigid fear' lest it Inight be lost.' It was 
\vholly due to our experience \vith this young person, who belongs 
to a class the best-regulated stean1ship cmnpany in the world cannot 
avoid carrying, that we were so grateful for the exclusive. socie
y of 
the old lady-planter and the stewardesses. But it \vas a little like 
living alone in a very large, luxurious, floating hotel. 
Early one misty morning can1e th
 rattling of chains, and the 
shouting of orders, and the blo\ving of steam-whistles, and then that 
:.;udden deathly stillness that told us we were in port at Bmnbay. 
There is an opulence about the yery nan1e of Bombay that stin1ulates 
one's imagination, and the expectations we took up on deck with us 
glowed \vith the colour and warnlth of all the East Indian in I11e1'- 

han(lise or literature. The harbour-sight we saw was one of the 
kind that teInpt people to the use of superlatiyes. 'Ye lay at anchor 
fa.l' out frmn shore in what seemed to be a wide shining space where 
the mist hacllifted. In and out of this went heavy schooners awl 
shrill stemn tugs, and the slow-n10ving LulIe of a great gunboat. 
Through the half transparent whiteness we saw far and near the 
spect.ral fornls of scores of ships, smne quite still, without a rope 
swaying fron1 their high blurred rigging, others going silently abuut 
their shadowy business, threading their \vay through the I110st mag- 
nificently populous harbour in the world. The city on the shore 
nlade a fringed outline of spire and dome against the sky n10re 
darkly gray; and round about where the city was not went the pro- 
tecting ar111S of the harbour, indistinctly high. An island lomnetl 
up in the nliddle of the basin, ringing with the hanlnlers of fortifi- 
cation, they told us, though we were too far away to hear theIne 
Suddenly, as we looked, a rosy flush came into the sky behind the 
city, which seemed to grow toward us; and the long three-cornered 
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sail of a fishing boat that (}rifted near took on a touch of gold. 
Then one by one the great ships silhouetted thell1selves upon a sky 
that was gloriously blue and a sea that twinkled in the sun, and the 
lllÏst fled raggedly to the hills round about, and Bmnbay, in all the 
beauty of her architecture and all the strength of her riches, lay 
before us. 
'Ve were put ashore at the' Apollo Dunder,' probably the best 
known spot in India. It is a long, broad, stone-cased quay, with 
picturesque angles and slippery steps that you descend to reach the 
,vater's edge when the tide is out. The most notable of the clubs 
have quarters overlooking the Apollo BundeI'. Here the yachts of 
the jaded civilirLns go forth, and here the b3.nd plays and the 
fashionable drive in the evenings. Here, too, the new Viceroy 
always makes his first utterance on Indian soil, which consecrated 
the spot long ago. Landing there, one is set down in the very 
n1idst of B01l1bay, an10ng her finest churches, Government buildings, 
university colleges, shops, hotels. I decline to tell you anything 
about the reluarkable public buildings of Bombay, except that they 
are lnassively proportioned and beautifully designed, which you have 
probably read books of travel enough to take for granted; but about 
the hotel at which we were presently domesticated-the best, by all 
report, in Bmubay-I will be 1110re comulunicative, for a bad hotel 
appeals to human interest the wille world over, ,vhile puLlic buildings 
are a weariness to the flesh. 
I believe that the hostelries of India are the worst in the worlel 
-in proportion to the luxury of the resident population indisputably 
the wor::;t. The romn that balanced a tariff of ten rupees a day was 
a tiny place in a tortuous passage, with disjointed wooden shutters 
opening on a court behind, grimy and dismal, and largely decorate(l 
with the cigar ends and torn papers and elnpty beer bottles of the 
last inhabitant. The bed n1Ïght have been made of old red sand- 
stone. The abl10sphcre was UllS:1VOury. The passage was dark; 
we were in constant terror of steppi 1 1g on native servants asleep 
ou tside their luasters' rom11S. 'Yhen a gong resounded frmu the 
hall below we descended to be fed. The dining- 1'00111 was full of 
long tables, and people hurrying to the chairs that private servants 
were guarding for then1, or to those that were the COlUluon plunder 
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of the n1asses. The people were of all nationalities under heaven, 
and seelned equally ra yenous, Scythian or barbarian, bond or free. 
Quantities of worn-out tourists, scores of Anglo-Indians, hon1eward 
bound frOlll all oyer the Elnpire, al1Ll thankfully starting by to- 
1110rrow's mail; -a resident ciyil service contingent, with its wives, 
that lived in the hotel, and looked on cahn, superior; a native prince, 
inclined to be drunk and disorderly; and a sprinkling of callow 
young subalterns, who looked as if they had just n1anaged to pass 
their exan1Ïnation, and could be expected to (10 nothing further for 
the rest of their natural lives ; not to speak of the crimson-faced old 
officer who bellowed for his nutrÏ1nent, and threatened' odds, curries, 
and chops!' to break every glass on the table over the head of the 
waiter if he took such a Pluto's ahode of a tin1e to get it. I have 
paraphrased the oaths, which didn't seenl to shock anybody, how eyer. 
The Anglo-Indians llf'arf'st looke(l up and slniled lnerely, and said 
one to another, 'Awfulliycr, poor chap! ' 
I cannot even now recall the hours Orthoducia and I spent in 
anxious suspense at that dining table without qualms of hunger, 
rising wrath, and an inward distress. 'Ye had not engaged a 
private servant. Some one of those kind philanthropic lunatics who 
go about distributing information they hasen't got to people who 
don't want it had told us we should not need one in a hotel; an(1 
the pleasant boarding-house of Calcutta is practically unknown in 
BOlnbay. So we were at the 111ercy of the hotel waiters, of whOln 
there were possibly two, liberally speaking, to every score of peoplp ; 
and who naturally selected the nlost gilded guests for their attentions. 
At this period of our trip round the workl neither Orthodocia nor I 
looked particularly well gilded; so they passed us by on the other 
siùe, blind to the hungry glance, and deaf to appealing word. On 
one occasion we secured a vegetable dish full of potatoes, which n13de, 
divided between us, a substantial if sOlnewhat InonotollouS Inea!. 
On another we were compelled to pass frOll1 soup to sour oranges 
without a single incident in the dreary waste between. On still 
another we were politely handed the bill of fare, and apparently 
expected to conSU1l1e it, for we got nothing else during the entire 
repast. Orthodocia regarded it hungrily, but when I proposed to 
divide it she said no, she was sure such a lnixture of English and 
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French would disagree with us. And perhaps she was right, though 
the self-denial was difficult at the tÌ1ne. 
The world of BOJllbay rolled by below the balcony, when the sun 
was gone and a coolness crept in frOlll the sea-Hindoo and :àIahorn- 
n1edan baboos elbowing unctuous Parsees, palanquin-bearers elbow- 
ing both, water-carriers, peddlers, jugglers, beggars. It was the time 
of a Hindoo festival, and all the Hindoos of the street, 111en, won1en 
and children, were strangely splashed, as to their garnlents, with a 
bright 111agenta dye. It was absurdly funny in the children, who 
looked exactly as if SOllle facetious person had dipped theln into an 
ink-bottle anù carefully ''''Tung thenl out again. Carriages drove by 
with ladies in then1, native ladies brightly attired, unveiled, and 
bareheaded, the wives and daughters of the Parsee n1erchant princes, 
who let their womankind look at the world unafraid. Half a dozen 
conjurers besought backsheesh below the balcony, heads thrown back, 
eyes appealing. They would do all they could for a four-anna bit. 
\Ye held it up to one of the raggeå creatures, and instantly he was 
seated upon the ground, unfastening the basket that contained his 
stock-in-trade. Out stole the twisting bodies of two or three yard long 
snakes, one of which inllnediately tried to escape across the street, 
to the intense terror of the ticcrt-glwl','i 1l1
n opposite. The conjurer 
caught it and hung the thrpe round his neck. One struck at his 
lean brown hand, and he hpkl it up, bleeding, to increase the back- 
sheesh. Then he put the snakes back, and brought forth two b:lgs. 
FrOln one he released a 1110st alarn1Íng looking cobra, frOll1 the other 
a mongoose, tied by the neck with a string. The unfortunate little 
beast, which looked about the shape of a lelnonade bottle and the 
size of a slnall kitten, luade the Jllost violent efforts to be off, and 
acted as if it ha(l never had so much as a bowing acquaintance with 
a cobra in all its Jlliserable life. The cobra, rising and undulating 
and swaying with 111ajesty that defied the degradation of its CirCU111- 
stances, struck two or three tÌ111es at the mongoose and finally did 
attract the wretched creature's attention. By that tÌ1ne, though, the 
conjurer thought he had shown us a generous four annas' ,,,,orth, and 
unceremoniously bundled his possessions into their respective bags. 
\Ve dropped the coin, and he went off, sucking his finger. 'Ve sa\v 
conjurers several times in India, but found them disappointing. Thpy 
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are clever enough, with their coins and their handkerchiefs and their 
rabbits, but they are not Ï1npressive, and in that country of occulti
nl 

Jne naturally expects theln to be impressiye-neCrOlllantic, as 
Orthodocia saiù. Once we heard what struck our nelTes as a 
l'
ally thrilling incantation, low, weird, suggestive of the nlost inti- 
Inate connection \yith the Evil One. I bent and strained IllY ear to 
catch the syllables of that request for the assistance of the Prince of 
Darkness. ,\Yhat do YOll think they were 1 
, Duffalo Dill come oudh to-ni!ll
t I 
Buffalo -Dill come oudlt to-night! ' 
Buffalo Dill seemed to have \von an enviable reputation in the 
far East. It was the second time we had heard his llallle on the lips 
of a dweller there. And we concluded that since the days of the 
travellers who first told u<; of these things, conjuring had beconle a 
degraded art. 
, Gynlkana' sports were going on in an enclosure opposite tho 
hotel that first day we spent in BOlnbay, and we fell in with the 
Inultitude to see the 'tent-pegging' by the officers of a regiment 
stationed near. ,\Yith a vision in lny Inind of two gallant fellows 
flying past on horseback and })icking up a tent on their spears 
between thenl as they went, which was the only fornl of tent-pegging 
that struck Ine as being adapted to warfare with native tribes, I 
asked a kindly old Anglo-Indian near Ine where the tents wen'. 
lIe smiled politely, and said there were no tents-I woul(l see. .Awl 
presently I did see, when a splC'ndidly-sitting young officer c:une 
thundering by on a gallant '\Yaler, and there was a flash toward the 
ground, and he rode on, lanco erect, with a large wooden peg, the 
earth st.ill clinging where it had been drivcn in, on the end uf it. 
Then the next Call1e, and the next, and the next, and sonle succeeded 
but 1110St Inissed, for this is anything but all easy thing to do. .And 
the sight was exhilarating, for SOlne of the horses were Arabs, and 
SOlne were 'barbs,' and both they and their ri( leI's were very fine 
animals indeed. 
TIut I saw that ..A,nglo-Indian go away and speak to three Ot!Wf 
Anglo-Indians, :uul they all turned their backs and laughed to relHI 
theulselyes, awll had an cxh'enlcly uncOlllfortaLle ille:t th t I knew 
v, hat it was about. 
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TIlEY looked so hUlnan with their gentle eyes, so like other people, 
whether they talk Guzerati or English, .whether one saw thenl in 
the lIlarket-place or at meat, that it .was difficult to believe this 
horror of thClll. Yet it was true, for there were the facts and statis- 
tics in a little handbook in the reading-roonl of the hotel, facts 
and statistics of to-day and yesterday, and not of any renlote period 
of anti-civilisation. This, as to tÏ1ne ; and as to place, not three Iniles 
fronl where we sat, on the topnlost point of 1\1alabar IIi]], an 
ell1Ínence which also bore the residence of Lord Reay, Governor of 
the BOlllbay Presidency. 'Ye asked the hotel lltanager, who was a 
Parsee, if he had eyer visited the spot. He shook hisheadand shrugged 
his shoulders just as an Englishman nlight have done talking of the 
churchyard or the fan1Ïly vaults. 'Parsees go only once,' he said, 
'and then they are carried.' But he adyised us to go ; all tourists 
did, he said, and it was easy to get tickets. So we arranged to drive 
next 11lorning very early to see the Towers of Silence on 1\1alabar 
lIill, whither the Parsee living bear the Parsee dead, bidding thenl 
a stranger farewell than is conceh'ed by any other people of any othel' 
creed on earth. 
The city ,vas full of warnl n1Ïsts and odours as we dro\'e through 
it in the swathing gray of the Indian dawn. 1\1en lay on tlw pa,-e- 
lllents, ro\vs of them, in the stupor of slef'p, thf'ir heads on theil' hony 
brown arnlS. The crows were visibly astir, flapping heavily fl'OlH 
the trees to the streets in search of garbage, or sitting in lines on 
the shop verandahs, planning operations for the day. The ta]], silent 
nlany-vdndowed, pink-and-yellow houses of native BOlllbay seemed 
to lean together ahove our heads acl'OSS the narrow streets we ratt.led 
through j and theil. ragged little wooden balconies and casenlent::3 
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looked like shreds of ancient finery, ready to drop at their feet. The 
Hindoo tenlples were all shut, but a few tall l\IaholIlll1edans ,vere 
threading their way to where a white nlosque dome lifted itself above 
the squalid shops that clustered round it. 'Ve began to go uphill ; 
and the city gathered together behind as we ascended, in its lordly 
111agnificence, its conquering civilisation, and its outlying luasses of 
barbaris1l1 that as yet knew civilisation only as a compelling law. 
The houses grew fewer and the gardens larger. 'Ve turned into the 
last gradual ascent, a broad 
white road, sending clouds of 
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'TilE TOWERS OF 
SILENCE.' 


dust up bellind us, and we stopped at a flight of stone steps that led 
to an arched gate. Two native soldiers stood in the Queen's unifornl 
at the O'ate and looked at us with sur p rise. It was late in the 
b , 
season and early in the day for people who wanted to see the century- 
old sight they guarded fl'Ol11 the over-curious. 
Orthodocia went up to oneof then1 váth intrepidity and showed him 
our passes, He shook his head and said sOlllething in his own tongue. 
N either of us understood it in the very least. I introduced a phrase 
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,vhich I had carefully concocted on the way frOlll our Calcutta' Hand- 
book,' and which I intended to mean, "V e wish to see the Towers of 
Silence.' But the n1an only looked at his fellow and grinned. I 
tried another phrase, and yet another, but cOl1lprehension did not 
COlne. Then I reflected that perhaps the language of the Bengali 
baboo \vas not necessarily that of the natire 'TOllllny' of BOlllbay, 
and later investigation proved this to be the case. Finally one of 
the 111en pointed with his gun to a slllall house near by, and nodded 
his head violently as Orthodocia made as if she would knock. So 
she knocked loudly, and presently there appeared, in blinking undress 
a very short, stout old Parsee, who instantly retreated again. 'Ve 
then sat down bencath a lllango tree and awaited e\Tents. 
The old Parsee was not long in reappearing, tall red cap and 
gown and girdle and all. In his hand he carricd a large key, with 
which he beckoned to us to follow hÌ1n. He went up the steps, un- 
locked the gate, and let us in. The road still ascended before u<; 
through the outskirts of a tropical garden, and we cliInbcd to another 
iron gate, which the old Parsee unlocked. Then we stood in the dead 
caln1 of the 1110rning, with the yellow light in the Eastf'rn sky threaten- 
ing every nlonlent to break into flalne, in a strange place. Flowers 
bloOllled around us, those crimson and purple flowers of the tropics 
that are all sense and no soul. Bordered paths led in different 
directions, neatly kept, and clumps of trees did their best to give 
the spot shadow and sentÏ1uent. Belo,,," lay the city, fringed with 
cocoanut palnIs, gathering light, and the wide blue waters of the bay 
with its quiet fleet. Not a human being was in sight, and the still- 
ness was absolutely unbroken, for the old Parsee gare up his efforts 
at English at last, finding us unresponsive, and stood apart with his 
nnns folded. The sight that struck our 'Vestern eyes so strangely 
was nothing new to hilll. 
For we were not looking at the flowers, or the city, or the sun- 
rise, but at five strange round, white structures that rose at a littIe 
distance, divided fronl us by a wall, in the n1Ïdst of heavy nlasses of 
trees. The oldest of thell1 had been there two hundred years, with 
never a profanation of its name or office-a Tower of Silence all 
that tin1e. The others had been added as they were needed. They 
were not vaults, and t
ey were not cemeteries, yet their business 
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was with the dead. Perhaps I Heed not tell you how they first arose 
aUlong the Persian hills three thousand years ago hy conlllland of 
Zoroaster; how hE', believing theelelllents to be sacredsynlhols, decreed 
that they should never be defiled. N either earth, nor fire, nor water 
should serve a Parsee after death had nlade hitn a corrupt thing. 
His body should be placed on a tower high above all hlunanhabitations, 
that living nlen should escape its pollution, and no foot should enter 
there but those of its bearers who should leave it and come away. 
A.uel the towers of Zoroaster's thought three thousand years ago were 
the towers with the latest sanitary Í1nprovements that stood before 
us in the 1110n th of l\Iarch and the year of grace eighteen h undl e J 
and eigh
y-nine, which gives one an idea of the reallneaning of COll- 
serva tisn1. 
There was a toy tower, a little model, in the garden for the 
amusement of visitors, and, as we conteInplated it in the scientific 
spirit a nlodel always inspires, the old Parsee gahLled his oft-toIt! 
tale of filters and conduits. And even as we looked fronl this to the 
fi,-e real towers with a fascination that a horror sometÍlnes has when 
it is slightly grotesque, and noted the square sixth one the old 111i:Ul 
pointed out as set apart for crÌ1ninals, a comn10tion seeI11ed to begin 
in the trees about thenl. Then one by one there flapped heavily out 
of the branches, dark, hideous birds, with fierce hooked claws and 
featherless heads and necks. They began to COlne in twos and threes, 
then in half-dozens, and settled closely together in high-shouldered 
rows, heads looking over, along the top of the stone parapet of the 
nearest tower. They knew the funeral was éonlÌng long before 've 
did. 
It was a child, the old Parsee said, as the procession WOUll(! up 
below us by a different road. The bearers carried it between thenl 
on a sort of trough with a sheet thrown over it. Defore the funeral 
left the house, prayers had been said containing lllany nloral precepts, 
and a dog had been nlade to look at the child, for the Inystic sacred 
property of the dog's glance. The corpse-bearers wore pure white, 
as all the mourners did, who walked a long way behind the little 
l!raped heap in the trough, two and two. They carried a white 
handkerchief between theIn, but this eIubleIn of grief was enough, it 
seCllled-there was no weeping. 
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The strange procession passed on, and up, and reached the foot 
of the path that led to what looked like a black hole in the side of 
the tower. The vultures above crowded together lllore thickly, and 
stretchefl out their evil heads. The corpse-bearers entered 'with 
their burden ; the 1110urners turned back and went into one of the 
Sagri, the prayer houscs, where the sacred fire burns incell:::e and 
sandal wood all day and all night, to pray. 
A lllOlllCnt, anfl then all the air seemed full of the flapping of 
dark wings, and hoarse cries, and the parapet was q1lÏte empty. "T e 
turner1 away in ullspeakahle loathing, angry that we had COllle, and 
unable to riel our
elYes of the imaginative carnage behind the great 
round wall ; an( 1 as we turned a splendid wave of sunlight spread 
over the white towers and the palIn-trees an(l the garden, and gave 
the horror a s:trl1onic note. I)esceneling, the old Parsee offered us 
hunches of flowers frolll the garden, but there shnn1c1 have been no 
flowers in such a place, since flowers grow on quiet grave;;;, and we 
would have none of thenl. Thcre was only one thing to do, and that 
was to get away as fast as possible frOll1 the ghoulish revelry behinll 
us. So ,ve hurried down the path and through the scarlet hibiscus 
bushes, putting Inany steps between it and us. \Ve lllight have 
saved ourselves the trouble, for a turn in the road unexpectedly dis- 
closed the towers again, and the vultures were flapping lazily back 
to their places. 
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THAT day in BOlllbay on which we lllade up our lllinds that we could 
not leave India without seeing its pearl of great pl"Îce-the Taj- 
occurred rather later in the year than ,vas advisable for a long trip 
by rail. People shook their heads when we talked about it, and 
advised us to be careful of what we ate and drank; tol(l us stories, 
too, of unacclinlatised Europeans who travelled in the hot weatller, 
and were taken out dead at the end of the journey. And t.here 
,vould be hardly anybody in the up-country trains they said; all the 
world that could lnove at all was Inoving the other way. Agra 
would be very' quiet.' One could hardly say it to people who 
lllade that bustling Bombay hotel the liveliest of all places, but 
privately we set down this last detraction from the tourist's pleasures 
at Agra to be an enhancenlent of the saIne; while we were grateful 
enough for the other cautions, and promised to bear thCln in nlind. 
And so, about half-past six one hot evening in l\Iarch, we were nlaking 
acquaintance wit.h the' Bombay and Baroda' railway station, with 
our faces set towards the N orth- 'Yest Provinces of India, and our 
feet turned thither. 
It was luuch like any other. l\Ien were hanging about the plat- 
form selling newspapers and fruit, bells were ringing, engines shunting, 
ticca-[Jltarris waiting, just as they do everywhere else, and if it were 
not for the complexion and clothes which prevailed it would have 
been hard to guess which continent we were travelling in. And 
the nuise. The noise was frightful. Every piece of luggage ,vas 
transported by at least four coolies, and they all talked at once, the 
possessor of the best lungs apparently delnonstrating hÏ1nself en- 
titled to the most backsheesh. Our nlodest effects-two portInanteanx 
and a Japanese basket-were instantly hidden frOll1 view by a 
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bawling multitude, and when we saw theIl1 again .were surrounded 
by perspiring brown creatures in dirty loin-cloths, three deep. 
Quite fifteen of thetn dmnanded four annas apiece for carrying our 
effects, and it was in the lnidst of the problem of how to satisfy theIn 
with ten that a sahib, arriving to see us off, inforlned us that the proper 
thing was four annas to the lot. Then he stalnped his foot and used 
SOlne forcible Hindustani in the Anglo-Indian way, which the coolies 
evidently understood, for they all fled with one accord. The sahib's 
next proceeding was to cast ruthlessly out of the windo.w a paper bag 
of fresh figs wllich ,ve had provided for our refreshment, on hearing 
that we had bought them of a street hawker. This looked high- 
han(led, but if, as he said, cholera was raging in the district they 
had probably COlne fronl, it ,vas not wholly without justification. 
Then he inspected what he called our' kit,' pronounced it in- 
cOlnplete, and disappeared. It consisted, beside our luggage, of a 
rug and a pillow apiece, flannel dressing-go,vns, the contents of our 
hand-bags, half a dozen of Kipling's Indian stories, 'Twenty-one 
Days in India,' and two palnl-leaf fans. The rugs were coarsely 
,v oven striped blankets, the pillows gaudy cotton bags stuffed with 
wool, sold in the hall of the hotel to all comers and goers ; for Indian 
railway carriages are devoid of the stuffy cOlnforts of Pulhnan cars, 
and from the Plains to the Hills it is far to go. The sahib caIne 
Lack with a box of ice and lnan y lemonade bottles. "\tVe protested, 
saying that we expected to find all necessary nourishlnent and re- 
fl'eshlllent at the railway eating-houses by the way, but he assured 
us that we ,vould often be attacked by thirst fifty miles from a leInon 
or anything related to it, and so it proved. 
Night was con1Ïng on as we moved northward out of the station, 
and ,ve could not see the Ghauts that frowned down upon the rail- 
way, except as great indistinct Inasses against the sky. The train 
ran slowly, and stopped occasionally at an outlying station where 
the lights revealed groups of Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Parsees, 
Hashing on their white draperies and shining in their dark handsOlne 
faces, as they conferred or disputed, or walked about with slow 
graceful dignity, picturesque against the shadowy palIns behind. 
Then c:tnle a long run into rUlubling darkness that shut blankly 
down everywhere, warIn, heavy, lllysterious. India was outside- 
y 
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India as we had not known it yet; but we could see only the lamp. 
lit carriage and each other. I rmnen1ber wondering what an Indian 
railway carriage would be like-perhaps you have wondered too. 
This one, for eight people, .was not luxurious, but big and well ycn 
tilatecl and conlfortable, an English and American compromise, with 
the door and platfonn at one end, broad leather-covered seats running 
If'ngthwisc, and a little toilet-rOOlTI at the other end. The floor was 
bare, and upper berths Blight be let down frOll1 the walls of tho 
carriage if they were wanted. 
here was no officious black portC'r 
to pull t.hell1 dO\Vll unnecessarily though. Railway authoritiC's in 
India are willing to let you haye aU tho cOlnfort you call get for the 
price of your ticket. One thing nl()re : the windows were tittl'll with 
khus-kku.s tatties, wheels woven of fragrant Indian grass, that rc- 
valved at a push through a tank below with water in it, anù Callie 
up refreshingly cool and fragrant and dripping for the hot air to Llow 
through at every turn. The khus-kltus tattie is one of the hot 
weather housekeeping COllI forts of the l1lenlsahib also. It is an 
ingenious addition to a railway carriage, and beguileù hours of 
our two-clay journey for Orthodocia an(i !lle. For neither 1\11'. 
Rudyard ICipling nor the lanlented Ali Eaba can be relied upon to 
cover the entire dist.ance frOlll BOl1lbay to Agra, and they do not loaye 
one, SOlIlOhow, in a fran1e of nlind to be appreciative of the nlore 
instructive authors one carries at the bottmll of one's portInanteau. 
\Ye noted all these things, and then, with happy confidence and 
anticipation, \vent to sleep. I suppose it was three or four hours 
later that I became conscious of sOlllething unusual and electric in 
the air, and awoke to see my friencl sitting bolt upright, frozen yáth 
horror, her' eyes fixed upon the Hoor between our berths. For cool- 
ness we had chosen upper ones. 
'Ol'thodocia ! ' I said, in as collected a n1anner as I could aSSUllle 
at such short notice, 'are you dreaming again 
 ' 
For answer she pointed 'where she looked. 'A tarantula! 
she said. 
The thing was on the floor, but kept nlaking rapid, short, COll- 
vulsive excursions, now in this direction, now in that. It was dal'k- 
coloured, and its boùy seemed about the size round of a teacup, legs 
in proportion. 
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'Throw your boot at it !' I suggested, in a terrified whisper. 
'Throw your own!' returned Orthodocia, indignantly, ;; 1 don't 
Want to attract its attention.' . 
Dut it did not seenl to 111e that I did either, and the situation 
resolved it6elf into a prospect of sitting up all night to watch the 
erratic l110veUlents of the creature, with sud(len and complete sub- 
nlersions in our blankets whenever it ran further than usual toward 
either of us. 'Ve tried to grasp the problenl of what to do in case 
of being bitten by a tarantula, hut found that the 81nergency had 
been wholly left out of our calculations. ' You should work a drowne(l 
person in and out under the anl1s,' said Orthorlocia in a distracted 
effort of 1118111ory, 'and twist your handkerchief round with a stick 
above the place where an artery has been cut, and achninister salt 
and warIn water for arsenic j but I sil11ply can't renlember what to 
do for tarantula bites! ' 
'That is because nothing is ever done,' I responded, cheerfully; 
'the bitten die at once!' "\Vhereat, as the tarantula se81ned taken 
with a desire to mount the wall on Orthodocia's side, she shrieked. 
The monster being over there, I felt at liberty to divert myself for 
a 1110111ent froul the scene of his operations, and happened, vainly 
searching for a bell-rope for the purpose of stopping the train, to 
look at the lanlp in the lniddle of the carriage roof. Then I laughed 
a long, large laugh, so that Orthodocia peeped out of her blanket 
with suppressed excitelnent. 'Is he gone 
' cried she. 
I pointed to the lamp, and there, where its rays were brightest, 
hung a sl11all brown spider fronl a thread, behaving in the erratic 
l11anner which slllall brown spiders always aSSUllle at the end of 
threads, and blown this way and that by the currents of air that ca11l0 
in at the upper ventilators. 
Iy friend looked at it in silence for n. 
1110ment, then she wrapped herself up in her blanket and turned her 
Lack upon the scene of our excit8111ent. 'I wish,' she said tolerantly, 
'that you wouldn't nlake such a fuss about nothing! Can't you 
see it's only the shadow of a harnlless little spider 1 ' and none of ]}lY 
revilings could elicit another word. 
In the n10rning very early we had to change at Ahl11edabad) 
and then we were in Guzerat, speeding north to Rajputana. And 
then, looking out frOl11 the carriage platforlll across the great levels 
Y2 
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that spread to the base of the far away Ghauts, all in a white glare 
of sunlight that left no twig or blade unindicated, we ff'lt. for the 
first time t.hat we were in the J nelin of belief and association, and 
books of travel illustrated by artists of imagination. 
It was blindingly dusty, but not hot yet; the wind hlew fresh 
across the track, and sent us shivering in for wraps. 'The country 
.we saw was gaunt and dreary in all its outlines. ]
Yen the far 
ll10untains lacked the blue graciousness of n10untains generally, and 
clave the air in hard aggressive Il1asses, with no cOlnpro1l1ise in their 
tints. Occasionally we passed wheatfields and rice-paddies, but the 
land seelIled chiefly low jungle anù alkali plain. N ow and then 
....ve saw, solitary in SOlne tangled space, a tree with thick black, 
Inisshapen boughs, leafless, but bearing large flame-reel flowers in 
thick profusion, a kind of magnolia. The Hindoos tell one that in 
the beginning, when all the trees were 111ade, this one was over-vain 
-that it was decreed, therefore, never to bear leaves and flowers 
again at the same time. As we saw the tree it had a strange fierce 
air, as if its flowers consumed it. 
Son1etimes groups of huts gave the landscape a human look, and 
near these ,vere always droves of the beautiful soft-coloured, soft- 
eyed Indian cattle, with their curving lnullps, that gathered in the 
hut yards and gazed Jlleditatively at us as we passed, or worked the 
big water-wheel that sent little stre
:UllS down through their master's 
furrows. 
The station eating-houses were all alike-the inevitable curry, 
the inevitable breaded chop, the inevitable hurry. Ahnost every 
station had its trilnly-kept flower-beels, and all the houses of the 
railway servants along the line ,vore built like little white mosques, 
with arbours in front of theIn trailing purple bougainvilleas. 1\1 ore 
than once in the trees that overhung the railway buildings we 
fancied we sa,v l11en moving and clÍlnbing, till a great gray black- 
marked cunning head looked out fron1 anlong the branches, and we 
beheld the personality 1\11'. Stevenson capitalises as Probably Arboreal. 
'Vhen we began to see these creatures oftener, going about their 
whinlsically solen1n business, dragging great tails behind them, 
clumsily gambolling, unafraid, within a stone's throw of the train, 
and camels turned out to graze the trees, and wild peacocks and 
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parrots, and a dainty bird with a pink crest and a yellow bill, and a 
long hairlike white tail, that balanced itself on the telegraph wires, 
and an occasional skulking thing we did not knO'w-it seemed as if 
we were travelling somewhere in Genesis, and that Adanl might be 
expected to turn up anywhere along the line to nanle the animals. 
The wide empty river-beds were strange to see, too, all sand 
and shale, winding for miles with a streanl in the middle that a man 
might jump over. \Ve rattled across the long bridges gaily enough, 
but in August, when 'the rains' have been pouring over India for 
a month, it is a different luatter, and the sahibs and the nlemsahibs 
on the Bengal side are duly warned that they nlust post their 
'home' letters a day or two earlier to allow for the whims of the 
watercourses. 
As we entered Rajputana the country grew wilder and the 
colour effects nlore theatrical; yet in the course of the railway there 
seemed more huts and trees and waterwheels and pastures. Once 
or twice we saw a camel train, laden, crawling across the plain, or 
turned loose and cropping, while its turbaned masters lay under a 
clUlllp of trees and rested in the heat of the day. l\Iount Aboo rose 
at our left, griIu and stupendous, in the crisp dawn of the second 
day, and then the parched heights kept us company all the way. 
'Ve had an unexpected three-quarters of an hour at J eypoor, a delay 
which seemed to annoy a stately Rajput passenger ,vho joined us 
there, wearing a jewelled chain and receiving many sala'ams. A 
little ,yay behind the station stood his steed-he had ridden to nleet 
the train-and his retinue of servants, dark-eyed and curious. The 
steed was not foalu-flecked and panting; he looked rather calm and 
phlegmatic in fact, as if he had walked the whole way-a lordly 
elephant. He was richly caparisoned-why must one always say 
'caparisoned' of an elephant 
-and his trunk was a portable art 
gallery in red and blue and green. \Ve gazed at hiIll ,vith a lively 
joy such as no exiled elephant had ever inspired, eyen when we were 
very young. He proved India to us, he illustrated it, he embodied 
it, annotated it, eIllbroidered it, accolllpanied it in a major key. 
Indeed, that elephant, there on his native heath, was 11lore thoroughly 
satisfactory to us than the entire Aryan contents, Sanskrit 1\1S8. 
included, of BarnUIll and the British l\Iuseulll. 



He looked an anliable elephant, so Orthodocia ventured to caress 
his trunk with her parasol, the Rajput gentlmnan looking on alnused. 
The elephant had not been accustOlned, apparently, to attentions 
from European young ladies; at all events, he was 
not flattered by Orthodocia's. So he took the P arasol 
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he went into paroxysms of grief about the parasol, and offered 
Orthodocia, so far as we could understand hinI, his entire worldly 
possessions in conlpensation. Anù it was with the liveliest pleasure 
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that he gathered frOln us that although neither houses, nor lands, 
nor bullocks, nor jewels would soothe our feelings, a little ride on 
the top of the elephant would be the bahniest consolation. 'If you 
are sure he won't object! ' said Qrthodocia. 
So they brought chairs out of the station-house, and we were put 
up into the palanquin, and the native gentlmnan bowed on the plat,- 
forIn, showing all his teeth with pleasure, and the servants walked 
alongside and eXplained Inatters to the elephant, and two corners of 
hilll started, followed, in the course of tinle, by the other two cor- 
ners. It was a Illonlent of very uncertain bliss. The l1lotion was 
something like that of a Rocky J\Iountain on the billows of etf'l'nity, 
though Orthodocia says that is an exaggeration. It occupied one 
attention so c0l11pletely, however, that I relllelnber of the ride only 
a heaving drealll of a wide, wiùe street, all pink and white, ílushing 
and blushing in palaces and towers and arched gateways, and beau- 
tiful exceedingly-if we had only been walking. And we felt that 
we ought to return the aninwl very soon, as a lnatter of polite- 
ness. ' It isn't as if the gentleman had any reason to offer us a 
lllount,' Orthodocia said. But aftenvards we felicitated ourselves 
highly upon the adventure when we 'realised,' as Orthodocia re- 
nlarked, the nature of it; and she has never regrett('(l the pal'asol. 
'Think,' she said, 'of the nunlber of people who pass through India 
every year who would give anything to have it happen! ' 
The elephant dwarfed, as it were, the incidents of the rest of the 
journey, which not even he, nor 
Ir. I
ipling, nor the expectation of 
the Taj at the end., nor the renlÏniscences of a trip half-\vay round 
the world, coultllnake anything but a long, long journey. Ortho- 
do cia was delightful when she reminiscenced, though; it ,vas a plf'a- 
sure to hear her, especially about the prairies of the Canadian N orth- 
"T est. lIeI' word-painting of Assiniboia would have lnade the for-- 
tunc of an iUlluigration agent. And onc day, un this very journey 
to l\gra, she said a thing which I found full of instructiun. 
'IIaven't you OftCJl thought it funny,' lIlY friend inquired, 'that all 
this tin1e we've heard absolutely nothing from J ack 
 ' I said no, 
it hadn't occurred to Ine. "VeIl,' said she, 'I should have thought it 
awfully queer if I hadn't known the reason.' 'The reason 1 ' quoth 
I. 'Yes-you reilleluber that night-daisies and moonlight, and the 
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Aunt-at the farnl 1 "\Vell, that night we quarrelled-frighifully ! 
About the crops! And of course one doesn't expect him to write. 
But I thought you lllUst have wondered.' Now it did not require 
J11uch penetration to understand this statmllent of Orthodocia's, 
though I rather wished she had made it sooner. One might have 
invented consolations. As it was, there was nothing to do but look 
out of the opposite window and pretend to take her seriously. 
And so it ,vent until the evening of the second day, when the 
train rolled in between the great red ralnparts of the Persian Akbar, 
and Orthodocia and I, dusty and eyesore and deeply begrÏ1ued as to 
our ganuents, set foot, rejoicing wit.hal, in ..Agra, the City of the 
Taj. 
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OF that first night we were in Agra, I remCll1ber only a 
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which was full of '<', ,r' people and cattle, and 

 . 
the gaudy little ,\\ 
 chariots, high, two- 
;f ,\ 
wheeled, fantasti- "cally painted, the shape 
of an old woman's \ ' poke bonnet, they call 
ckÁ'as. Bullocks IXDI.\N CATTLE. were harnessed to thenl, 
and wildly gesticulating black figures drove them, swinging long 
whips and uttering strange cries. 'The town seemed in a hubbub,. 
the crowd surged in one clirection-a mad grotesque crowd of nlen 
and women, boys and girls, in white and yellow and crimson scraps 
of drapery, gold glittering on their arU1S, silver at their ankles, jewels 
flashing in their nostrils. They crowded about our gltarri and stared 
in; the children and beggars fornlCd close about us demanding back. 
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sheesh. 'Ve were going with the crowd, and it becan1e so dense that 
we could not turn. The driver struck out with his whip indiscrÏ1ni- 
nately, and the syce behind used what we Ïlnagined to be voluble 
profanity, which scattered and silenced thmll for a moment; but 
in1nlediately they closed in again more Ï1nportunate than before. 
Presently we reached the end of the street, where the struggling Inass 
was thickest and the uproar n10st deafening. Looking out, we saw a 
star-lit sky and palms waving against it. Under these a façade of 
duskily lighted houses, latticed and balconied, white and pink and 
yello,v. The excited crowd swayed in front, waving torches, and frOln 
its Inillst into the smni-darkness rose, lofty and grotesque, and in SOlne 
sort n1ajestic, the head and neck of a calnel ridden by t'\vo or three 
natives beating drun1s. The syce came round to the gharri window. 
, See! ' he shouted, 'nautch !' lIe turned the horse so that we saw 
at one side, on a sort of platform aluong the trees, two huge and 
hideous figures, blood red and grinning, for which we knew no better 
name than idols. Behind these son1ething seemed to be going on. 
The syce inyited us to descend, but we felt several degrees Inore 
cOlnfortable in our gltarJ'i in that nlultitude. So, as we would not 
go to the nautch, the nautch caIne to us. The crowd parted, and a 
slender girl caIne through, with slow steps and passes, the drums and 
conches and flageolets playing with redoubled din and fury. She 
put. her hands on her hips and looked at us. Her face was painted, 
and there was a charcoal addition to her eyelashes. Her features 
were delicately cut, and she was draped with nHlCh decency and SOllle 
art; but there was a look of unutterable dt'pra vity in her round eyes, 
hold through their softness. 'Ve showed her a rupef' and she hegan 
to dan ee for us. 
The fanluus nautch! Orthuducia ana I ,vatchetl it begin with 
all the qualnl::> and thrills that accompany a deliberate impropriety 
of Lehayiour ; fur nU1ny tÏ111es we lmd heard vf its iniquity, and now 
to witness it, alone-in1pronlptu! nut the quahns and thrills 
departed, one by one, leaving our consciences reprieved. For her 
perfonnance was nothing n10re extraordinary than a succession of 
wrigglings and contortions, of putting one foot before and the other 
behind, of crossing her arms on her breast, or locking her fingers 
aboye her head. The crowd watched breathlessly, apparently with 
intense enjoynlent, but our sense of the grace of motion was not 
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cu1tivated to stand l110re than a very little of it, wit.h the heat and 
the noise and the slnells; and we were glad to escape frOln the 
inferno of which the girl with her bangles seetHed the central figure 
and the clÏInax. 
'Ve would not go to see the Taj, we decidf'd next morning after 
breakfast, until the starlight of the early evening with the prospect 
of the moon at nine o'clock. After a certain point in a trip round 
the world one grows extrelnely nice about one's new sensations, most 
particular as to the circumstances one obtains thell1 under. It is a 
sort of epicureanism of the imagination. At first Ol1e bolts things, as 
it were. And we knew that the Taj was the crown and glory of India, 
that all In<liall vistas led up to it and nwlted away in it, that it luul 
been the source of n10re extravagance of language in the people we had 
n1et who were going round the world the other way than anything 
else the guide-Luuks had provided theln with. 'Ve felt, therefore, 
that the Taj den1anded a selection of circun1stances and SOlnc pre- 
paration of the en10tions. 
Orthodocia suggested diet- 
ing, but I thought it would 
do to abstain frOlll 
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any violent form of sight-seeing 
during the day and pass it in a 
state of anticipation. So we wen" 
for a quiet drive to the Fort. 

L\.kbar built the Fort, I find in Orthodocia's note-book-hut 
Daeckker or l\Iurray will tell you the saIne thing-one of the old 
conquering l\loguls that left their art and religion all over India. 
lIe built it nearly three hundred years ago, of red sandstone many 


'THE FORT.' 
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feet thick, and 11lade it run half a mile along the high river-bank of 
the J umna and a quarter of a nlile in toward the town. India, 
Orthodocia rmuarks undee this head, is not a country of old architec- 
tural monuments. It has added no Sphinx to the problmns of 
IHodern humanity. (I shall enjoy telling you about Orthodocia and 
one we have!) Its peoples, she says, meaning India, builded for their 
tilue as a general thing, and the wave of the next century obliterated 
the traces of the last. So, 
, Akbar's red bulwarks, shutting treasures in 
'Vith league-long ramp of sandstone,' 
gather more than their rightful share of interest and colour and 
feeling, as a survival showing exceptional breadth of conception anrl 
power of achievement. I'm not absolutely sure that Orthodocia is 
right about this; but I'nl n1uch obliged to her for the paragraph, 
which reads well. There is a good deal Inore of it; but when one 
is given an inch one doesn't always like to take an ell, and perhaps 
she will 'want to print it herself. 
nut Akbar builded and Victoria occupies. As we drove through 
the wide space in the trenlendous walls where the iron gates used 
to be, a red-coated' TomnlY' lounging on guard at either side stood 
up very straight and in1portantly ; and inside in an asphalt quad- 
rangle we saw the careful white paraHelograms of a British tennis- 
court. The roads inside the Fort were slnooth and hard and wide; 
the sunlight lying in broad white lnasses over thmn and over the 
tiled roofs and shining d0111es that Akbar's 1\Iussulman successors 
had gathered within it. Our driver, with the pertinacity of his kind, 
stopped half a dozen times at places which he knew all right-minded 
tourists wished to inspect; but we confused his notions of the desires 
of the saltib-lok 1 by declining to get out, and entirely upset them by 
sending him off when we reached the heart of the Fort-the scene 
of the extravagant domesticity of Akbar and Jahan and the rest- 
and strolling away through the curious old red place by ourselves. 
"\Ve climbed innumerable shallow steps, glad of both topee and 
unlbrella in the merciless sun, and then we were in a labyrinth 
of narrow winding passages and wide pillared chambers. A friendly 
hand painted on the walls pointed the way through for Europeans, 


1 Europeans. 
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or we should probably have been inspecting the household arrange- 
nlents of Shah J ahan and his family still. It showed us first to the 
'Dwan-i-Am,'thatautocrat's Hall of Audience, and we entered a great 
roofless chaluher as big 
as a London square, 
rows of pillars with 
arches between running 
along three sides of it. 
The sky shone blue 
overhead; the sun lay 
in a blinùing square in 
the nlidclle, lizards ran 
over the ,valls. The 
pillars had been painted 
in distmnper once in 
curious designs, blue 
and red and yellow and 
green; but this early 
artistic effort had been 
obscured by a later one. t" 
The more modern artist 
had produced broader 
effects, one Inight say. 
He had a free hand, 
too, his Inassing was 
adnlirable, and there 
was no inequality in his 
treatment. He had 
stood su blin1el y on a 
step-ladder and dipped 
his brush in that 
pign1ent exalted in do- 
lllestic economy all the 
world over-whitewash. 
The localauthoritieshacl 
done it in honour of 
some visiting dignitary years ago; then the Prince of Wales came, 
and the British Rcsident tried to let hin1 see the pattern uncler- 
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neath, but the genius the pail-artist was still nlOre en évidence than 
that of his predecessor. This is a lnark ?f estemu, Orthodocia found 
out somewhere, still very popular in native India. For any guest of 
consideration the Rajah will whitewash all over-his house, his stables, 
his tenlples, any antiquities on the premises he thinks the stranger 
nlay be interested in, his record, his granchllother. It is ennobling, 
but nlonotonous in general effect. 
'\Ye followed the hand, and it showf'c1 us into a wide empty raised 
terrace, colunllle(l like the other, looking into the garden, with a 
g}'eat black Inarble slab in it that once upheld Shah J ahan's golden 
throne and flashed Lack the stones that were set therein. llere he 
11lUst lutve sat Illagnificf'ntly in his gold-f'ulhroidere(l roLes inwrought 
with jewels, and hear<l petitions and dispense(l justice, and looke<l 
upon slaves, and received tribute, and watched the feats of his 
courtier horselnen, and listened to the laughter of his dark-eye<l 
harem peeping through the grilles in the wall above his head. The 
hand led on and we found ourselves in a nlaze of dusty corridors and 
twisted stairs, with here and there a mysterious windowless cell-like 
roonl that suggested what dmuestic insubordination nlust have 
Ineant in the establishment of Shah J ahan. 'Ve went throng!l one 
of then} gingel'ly enough, for it had been let to a faluily extrCluely 
resentful of intrusion-a thousand or so of Indian wild bees. If 
they had decided to put their n1Ïnds to it they could have stung us 
to death in half an hour, but their attention was entirely occupied 
with their own affairs. 
There seeIued to he nobody in the place but an occasional native 
,vho followed us furtively in the hope of backsheesh. To such as 
these Orthoclocia would turn with an air of nwjesty and say Í1npera- 
tively 'J ow !' I have not the least idea of the llleaning of ,; J ow ! ' 
I don't much think Orthodocia hall either, and I am convinced that 
the natives had not; but usually when she had said it three times 
they went away. 
The old pile was full of surprises. 'Ve stepped out once upon 
an open passage that ran along the top of the wall of the Fort. 
Little round-pillared bal
onies jutteLl ont of this, and we sat down 
on the floor of one of these and looked away across below us at one 
of the most exquisitely-blended scenes one could find in the world. 
The sky was shÜulllering white at the horizon, growing bluer towards 
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its dOlllC. The J umna slept among its sands all(1 gave back the sky 
colour with scarcely a ripple. The river-bed lay in its windings- 
all pale grays and saffron-yellows, flat and wide, and across it CaIne 
an endless train of slow-moving desultory cattle, that seenled acccnts 
of the colour alJout theIn, so perfcctly the san(l-tints were deepcnc(l 
and enriched in their soft dusky hodies. The drivers strolled and 
gossipe(l by the way, black-facf'(l at this (listancp, white-turbaned, 
crimson-sashed. Along the shore the trees grew thickly, an(l out of 
thf'In white domes and towers rose up. Closer below us lay tlw 
great ditch of tllf' Fort, tllf'n an OlÜpr waU ; aHel shef'l' seventy feet 
down fnnn our little balcony a tiny enclosp( I court full of palnls :uHl 
Jl1:tl1go tl'f'(,s, and long rank grass, once Jllade beautiful for the plea- 
saunce of the ladies who sat round their lord where we were sitting 
then, now abandoned to snakes and lizards, and the little swift green 
parrots that flew in and out in the sun like straight large-headc(l 
arrows about their noisy business. And all this we saw fral11ed in 
the red sandstone pillars of the little balcony the Shahs had built 
with never a thought of us-entering into our part of the inheritance 
barbarisrn has han(led down to civilisation the world over. 
\Ve left it all-the inlaicl 'Dwan-i-I{has,' the bathing-house of 
IIlirrors, the chambers with long-neck eel holes in the walls where the 
slender-armed ladies of the zenana kept their jewels safely; the 
whole quaint old place with its naïve grandeur and odd little tender 
bits of sentin1ent, feeling a certain gentle regret that did not attach to 
n1any scenes nlore pretentious and splendid. As we traced our way 
out again by more terraces and steps, we found in the heart of it 
still another garden, close-walled and impenetrable; and high perched 
where no tourist foot might profane, we caught a glimpse of the 
flame spires of the three-dOlned white nlarble 'Genl l\iosque'- 
'N aginah Thlusjid '-where the beautiful Persians that ruled the 
Shahs with love's uncertain sceptre, entered the presence of Allah 
and swayed dreamily toward J\iecca on their prayer carpets, ancl 
clasped their little henna-stained red palms in petition that they 
might bring sons, not daughters, to their lords. 
\Ve found a gharri to take us back whose driver sinlply declined 
to pass the Pearl 1\Iosque. lIe spoke no English, and we no Hin- 
dustani; and though Orthodocia said 'J ow ! ' in her best manner 
several tinles, it had not the least effect upon hilll. He rmnained 
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entirely unmoved, and so did we. He presented an impassive, im- 
penetrable back to our entreaties; he evidently knew our duty as 
well as his own, and was not going to have either shirked. So, as 
it ,vas extremely wanD sitting in a ticca-gharri in the 1\Iarch sun of 
the North - 'Vest Provinces of India, to sa y nothing of the heat of 
argument, we succumbed. I find in Mr. l\Iurray's valuable' Hand- 
book' several columns of facts and statistics about the C 1\Io
i 
l\lusjid '-the Pearl 
J\losque-but none of 
them seem to aid my 
memory nl uch. I can- 
not ren1en1 ber, for 
instance, that I ob- 
served the ' trihedral 
projection' of the gate- 
,vay, though it lllust 
ha ve been there, or that 
there were fifty-eight 
pillars with twelve- 
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sided shafts on square bases in the cloisters. nut nobody who has 
ever entered this loveliest of sanctuaries can forget its sweet, cool 
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purity, broad floor, slender pillars, arched colonnades; every inch 
one's eye can 11lake its own covered with glistening white marble, 
veined in gray and blue. 'Ve walked between long shadowy rows of 
pillars, under engrailed arches, on a platform raised somewhat above 
the great square central floor, and bounding it on three sides. Only 
this colonnade was roofed. The sun slanted dazzling white upon the 
111arble floor and the tank for pious ablutions, and the old sun-dial 
in the corner, except for which the place would have been utterly 
<'lllpty. \Ve \vandered about it with a curious baffling sense of its 
llleaninglessness. '''holly without incident, or sign, or eJublem, it 
represented so high a religious abstraction that the 'Vestern eye 
lost sight of it, and perceived only beauty for the sake of the beauti- 
ful. The guide-book told us that' they worshipped in the '''estern 
part.' From the opposite colonnade we could see three swelling 
white marble donles above this 'Vestern part, fair against the blue, 
and on the inner side a row of graceful minarets. \Ve crossed the 
shining floor, the click of our footsteps sounding loud and clear 
through the en1ptiness of the place, to see why they worshipped in 
the 'Vestern part; and we found the marble walls of the colonnade 
to be divided into panels, with flower wreaths sculptured on thenl 
in exquisite worknlanship. \Ve found at the end three doorways, 
too, one open, the others filled up with lattices of marble wonder- 
fully cut. Beyond the open door were dusty passages and stairs 
t.hat hinted so strongly of scorpions that we gave up our search for 
the l\Iussulman's religious idea in that direction. 
'Ve could not find it anywhere, but the pale, cool loveliness of 
the mosque itself- 


, That gem 
Of holy places named the House of Pearl 
l\Ioti-:Uusjid, where .Archangels might pray 
And miss no grace of heaven, no purity I ' 


was enough to satisfy Iouch deeper ascetic curiosity than possessed 
our nOlllad souls. 
And so I have come to the end of the chapter before evening 
fell at the close of the day in Agra, and brought the stars that 
helperl us to see th;tt dreanl-WOlUlel' of the world, the Taj. 


z 
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IT C
Llne about this way, as of course you know, that the world has 
the Taj. 
The Taj is a Queen's tOlnb, the most beautiful tomb of the 11lOSt 
beautiful queen that ever, when her queenship crumbled away into 
the dust of COlnmon hUlnanity, needed sepulchring like her subjects. 
The beauty of the queen lives in the beauty of the tOlnb, for with- 
out the immortalisation of the Taj, Arjalnand Banu would have died 
like other' dark stars' of the Orient, and when her lord, who only 
knew her face, followed her to another Paradise, her me1110ry would 
ha vo vanished from the palaces and pleasure grounds he lnade for 
her, and none of us perhaps would have known her nallle. But 
Shah J ahan, who called this lovely Persian wife of his' 1\1ullltaz-ì- 
1\1<1hal '-' Chosen of the Palace '-exalted her above all the rest in 
his love while she lived and his grief when she died, and thought 
her last wish for a tOlnb that woulrl tell the world of her, when she 
lay in his arms' that ill day in the camp at Burhanpur,' a light 
thing and easily fulfilled. So the Taj was conceived and begun, in 
a garden of roses and palIns, on the right bank of the J Ulllna, high 
above its floods; and the queen was buried in the garden, where 
the bulbuls and the koils sang over her until it was finished. 
Froln his lonely palace chalnber in the Fort, 'with the blue river 
winding a mile between, Shah Jahan watched the wonderful white 
dOlne swelling and its four guardian towers rising to be the worl< l's 
menlorial of his love ; and found nlore pleasure there than in the 
soft eyes of all frOln whom Arjanland had been the' Chosen.' For 
seventeen years he watched it, teaching Arjamand's sons and 
daughters their n10ther's in1n1ortality, while the marble and the 
sandstone and the jewels came by toiling men and straining cattlo 
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'over a thousand wastes, a hundred hills,' to perfect the symmetry 
and the grandeur and the inner loveliness of this most worshipful 
work that nlan has left upon the earth-the Taj. Then Shah Jahan 
died also, and was buried beside his queen, so that the great tomb 
tells of theIn both. Yet when one sees it, it seems eloquent only 
of her ,vho desired it, and who was so dear a queen that her desire 
evoked it. 
In the sweet, cool starlight that comes like a sudden benediction 
when the sun is gone in India, we drove to see the Taj. It was a 
long drive from Agra's one hotel, perched high in midtown, along a 
dusty, wide, red road that wound through the native bazaars and 
beyond the Fort, and past the shadowy bungalows where the mem- 
sahibs ruled. 'Ve met patient Indian cattle with their beautiful 
eyes and intelligent, confiding faces, and gaudy ekkas and pariah 
dogs and water-carriers, and now and then a group of white- 
draped natives or a trio of British' TOlllmies,' but the drive had not 
many incidents, and I remeIllber only the coolness and silence of it, 
and our eagerness. The driver stopped at last beneath SOlne trees by 
the road-side, and we looked to the left and found ourselves before 
the high dark archway of the outer court. In a state of mental 
breathlessness we jumped from the gharri and went in. Was that 
the Taj 
-that great majestic semi-dollle of sandstone, arched and 
pillared, and written high on all its arches and pillars in white 
lllarble letters with stately script from the Koran-rising between 
massive walls adorned with graceful cupolas, and standing there 
before us in that my
terious light like a portal to all the East! For 
a moment we thought so, and felt the sensation of an ideal turned 
upside down. But if we could have read the Toghra text it would 
have said to us, 'Enter God's Garden,' even as it bade the poet 
enter who sat' with Sa'di' there, as you have learned; and we 
would have known that this was only the screen of the Taj and the 
gate of Aljanland'sgarden. "\Ve could not read the Tughra text, but 
a dusky figure stole out fro III SOllle lurking-place beneath, touched its 
forehead with the palm of its hand, and, pointing inwards, broke 
the stillness, saying, 'Sala'alll !-The Taj !' Then the figure crept 
back into the shadows, and we went in together. 
After the throbbing heat of the day, after the clattering ekkas 
z2 
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and the crowded bazaars, \Vo stood in a garden, all softly, t(,lH1cr1y 
green and full of silence, stretching into filnlÝ darkness everywhere. 
Ghostly marble paths interlaced under the palms and the pipal 
trees; the stars could just tell the difference between the red rosE'S 
and the yellow ones. The day would have shown us aloes and tulip- 
trees and \vaxen frangipanni, 


, Sheets of fiery Indian marigolds, 
1\Ioon-flowers and shell-flowers, crimson panoply 
Of the silk cottons and soft lilac lights, 
'Vhere sunbeams sift through bougainvilleas.' 


But in this sweet half-light we saw only the glamour of the garden, 
hiding in its arbours, straying across its paths. Rather, perhaps, 
'we felt it, for as \ve stood there in our places in the long list of those 
whose feet have entered the portals of Arjaluand, we had f'yes only 
for the strange dreanI-thing that the garden made sanctuary for, 
rising phantaslllal at its further end, beyond the roses and above 
the pahns. The dropping of water canIe through the odorous air, 
and at our feet we saw the stars in a still, dark, glistening stretch, 
broken here and there by lily pads, troubled here and there where 
the fountain jets played, lying between the wide white marble pave- 
ments we stood upon. The pavements clove the garden, and led, 
the glistening water-tank always between, the roses shadowing over, 
and lines of dark mourning thuja trees on either side, by a long 
glinlmering vista to the threshold of the dream-thing. "\Ve followed 
it with uncertain, quiet, tirnicl footfalls; \ve could not be sure that 
it would suffer itself to be approached, or that a fugitiye glance 
would find it on returning. 
"\Ve reached wide, shallow steps and clinIbed them. Then we 
\vere on a sandstone platform, 'a thousand feet each way,' and closer 
to the phantasy, which curiously rernained. So close, we could see 
that it rested lightly upon a great white marble level, that canle 
down by nIany steps into the garden-steps that one might ascend, 
and so learn of a surety that the Taj was real. But for the nlOl11ent 
we did not ascend them, preferring there in the sensuous 11Iystery 
of that starlit Indian place, where was no voice ur step but ours, the 
feeling of trespassing upon some old enchanted ground, that n1Ì,3'ht 
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vanish at any backward wand wave frOlll before our eyes and under 
our feet. 
The great tomb rose before us like a shapen cloud in the pallor 
of the starlight. It semlled to advance, it seenled to recede, it 
seemed to stand still. Here and there the pure whiteness of its 
swelling dome almost broke into a gleam, but never quite. The 
glealn would have fixed it-given it substance and surface, and it 
had not these. 'Vhether a creation of the heavens above or the 
earth beneath, it hung poised between-a wonder unfan1Ïliar to 
either. The great white dOllle lifted itself between two lesser dOlnes, 
anlong attendant nlillarets, and the understructure that semned 
to grow out of its snowy base to llleet and support them, shaped 
like a square, 'the angles shorn,' \vas broken by a lovely lofty 
Saracellic arch in the lnicklle, and another in each upspringing 
face. And frOlll every corner of the broad white field it rested on 
sprang the slenderest pale 111inaret far towards the stars. Then 
-trees, the bmnboos and the pahus, and out of the darkness of these 
the gentle glinlnlering curves of the shrine-mo
ques on either, side. 
But no talk of plinths or arches, and no comparison-the world has 
nothing remotely like it-can make you see the Taj as we saw it 
there in the silent starlight of Shah Jahan's garden, the fountains 
rippling quietly in his lnarble watercourses, a drowsy bird stirring 
in his grieving thuja trees, the air a dreanl of perfunle from the 
.flowers that Arjamand loved. :For the marvel and the spell of it lie 
over and beyond any conception of architecture. 'Ve did not think 
until afterwards of the beauty of the design, or the skill of the work- 
Inen, or the splendour of the nlaterial. Nobody does. 


, You see it with the heart, before the eyes 
Have time t.o gaze!' 


And to that subtler consciousness which receives it the Taj tells 
its own untranslatable story of Love and Death, and that strange 
brooding infinity, the shadow uf whose wings falls over both Love 
and Death, which is the soul of the world. One may set down the 
majesty, the tenderness, the ideality of the Taj, and there seem to 
be no more words for this untold story. But that is because one 
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is not the poet who sat with Sa'di there. Hp, with the wisdolll of 
poets, calls i t- 
'A passion and a worship and a faith 
'Vrit fast in alabaster, so that earth 
Hath nothing anywhere of mortal toil 
So fine wrougbt, so consummate, so supreme, 
So, beyond praise, Love's loveliest monument 
As what, in Agra, upon Jumna's bank 
Shah Jaban builded for his lady's grave.' 


Behind us, as we sat there mute with the marvel of it, and be- 
hind the furthest, duskiest palms at the garden's verge, had come a 
deepening yellow sky-rift; and there presently the slow beauty of 
the moon came up. It touched the gold finial of the fair white 
central dome, it crept down the curving sides, it reached the lesser 
domes and tipped the minarets-downward the sweet revelation 
spread, lovingly, graciously, marking the stern desolateness of the 
thuja trees, leaving pale flickering lights among the rose thickets. 
And as it lifted itself wan to the moon, with all its delicate traceries 
and inla yings, and bearing high scrolls of strange characters we 
knew to mean reverence to Allah and sublnission, we saw the Taj as 
the shrine of a tender h unlan grief. And we fell to talking uf 
Arjamand and of her Emperor's love. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


We sat there a long tilne, so long that a figure crouched on a 
lower step rose and stole up to us, and pointed down one of the paths 
and said something which we knew to mean, 'The Presence is there !' 
thinking that we awaited some sahib who was our escort. 'Ve had 
no words with which to tell him that we were alone, so he crept 
back and watched. And presently, as a quick silent black shadow 
fell across the path, he started forward again. 
, The Presence conIes !' he said. 
The shadow stopped before us and renlOved its hands from its 
pockets. 'So it is you two !' the shadow's personality observed, 
taking off his hat. 'I thought you ought to turn up soon, in the 
ordinary course of things.' And Orthodocia said a great deal n10re 
than she knew in her little 
ry, 'J(1ck I ' 
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, Yes ! ' he adlnitted, and then those extraordinary young people, 
wholly forgetting the Taj and the palms, and the ro
es, and the 
moon, forgetting everything except their two precious selves and 
the fact that they ,vere profoundly interested in one another, said 
'How do you do 
' and shook hands with all the CirCUl1lstance that 
luight have been expected of theln in J\layfair! It was too utterly 
absurd, and in contenlplating the absurdity of it I did not observe 
that 1\11'. Jack Love entirely forgot to shake hands with nle till 
afterward. Orthodocia infonned Ine later that there ,vas nothing 
at all extraordinary about our Ineeting hin1 in that particular spot 
of that particular corner of the N orth- 'Vest Provinces of India 
(nleaning that there ,vas nothing at all extraordinary in her nleet- 
ing hiln there), that it seemell to her altogether natural and a thing 
to be expected there of all places, as soon as he appeared; but no- 
body would have gathered this from the elaborately proper, but 
sonlewhat disjointed conversation that followed. And after Ortho- 
docia had inquired tenderly and particularly for the Assiniboian 
Aunt, and made a few other references equally suitable to the time 
and place, she was inquired of as to whether she had seen the 
South-Eastern minaret yet; and they both prayed nle to go with 
them to look at it. 'Yhereupon I told thelll, with a fine inward 
scorn, that the Taj was all I wanted to see to-night, thank you, 
and they ,vent away into the glan10ur of Aljanlalld's rose garden 
together. 
Then, I remember, there stole out into the night from a spot 
in that garden place where the shadows were thickest and the n1oon- 
light fairest, a low sweet dropping Inelody, that fell, and ceased, and 
throbbingly fell again. It was the Bulbul singing to the Rose. If 
we nlay believe the poet he sang in Persian : 


'Sweet, ever sweeter, sweetest Love hath been 
SlÛ'I'in, Ûli1'infar, and shirinia'l'in !' 


And the Rose understood. And it seelned to me, although I 
was not versed in Persian, that I also understood. 
* * * * * * 


, ,V ell 
) said I to Orthodocia an hour later, in the privacy ot our 
apartment, inquiringly. 
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'\Y ell 1 ' she returned, with a transient defiance of my right to 
interrogate, and an inclination to tears. 
'Do you mean to say that he didn't 1 '-for I saw that the situa- 
tion had to be taken by the horns, and with decision. 
'I th-th-think he was going to,' my friend replied fronl the 
depths of her pillow, , but we qua-qu-quarrelled again!' 
'Crops this tinle 
 ' I a
ked, ironically, 'or freight rates, or the 
duty on binders and reapers l' 
'N one of thenl,' said nlY friend, sitting up suddenly, Ylith spirit 


nd indignation. 'The tendencies of the age! ' 
"Yhich of you disapproved l' 
, He did ! and I think it was extre'Jnely Ùnpertinent of hÏ1n. A 
person needn't say straight out what he nleans to lnake you under- 
stand very well! And if he didn't lnean the tendency of girls to 
travel by thenlselves, why did he say he had been thinking about it 
ever since he saw us at Corona 1 And why did he think proper to 

tart round the world the other way to Ineet us, and help us out of 
imaginary difficulties, and protect us froln Ünaginary dangers, pure 
Ì1nagination-' 
'Did he COlne for that l' I asked. 
, He--he insinuated that he did.' 
'It was a long way to cOlne-for that, Orthodocia,' I renlarked 
thoughtfully. 
, I know it was! ' rather nliserably. 'Don't you see that's just 
the thing of it! 'Yhen one knows the nlotive to be-,unobjectionable 
-one can't resent the-the covert criticisln of the act. I defy you 
to do it! I found it sinlply impossible; so I ignored it! But I 
'was angry! So I told hÏ1n-very politely and blandly, ancl qnite 
ignoring his argulllent-what a delightful trip we'd had so far, and 
how kind everybo(ly'd been; and he said yes, he had no doubt of 
it; and that Inade TIle silnply furious, so I said-not taking the 
slightest notice of what was in his n1Ïnd-what a relief it was 
not to have a nlan bothering about the luggage labels, and feel- 
ing injured 1ecause he's kept waiting-which is all Uncle Robert 
ever did on the Continent; and then I distinctly saw hinl smile, 
and he changed the subject. N ow, if there is an aggravating 
thing" it's to have one's subject changed that way! And he's at 
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the club, and I kno,v he means to call to-rnorrow afternoon, and I 
never told hÏ111 we had to leave by the n1idday train to catch the 
Oriental at Borllbay, and I forbid your doing it, and-well, that's 
all ! ' 
, I can remenlber,' I said, 'a few occasions upon ,vhich I would 
have been-glad of a lllan.' 
, So can I ! ' returned IllY friend instantly; 'but you wouldn't 
have had me ad1nit it ! ' 
, On the whole,' I said, 'perhaps it's as ,veIl that you didn't. It 
is difficult to say what the result might have been.' 
I could see very plainly next nlorning by her eyelids that Ortho. 
docia's stern resolution had dissolved in the night, so I sent a note 
privately to the club with an intiruation of our departure. The 
bearer came back in half an hour to say that the sahib had gone 
forth with SOlne other sahibs, and ,vould not be back till two o'clock. 
So I did not tell Orthodocia that I had violated her comrnands, and 
together we went again, in the full glory of the sunlight, to see the 
Taj. Indeed, in flat disobedience to !Iurray's 'IIandbook,' ,ve be- 
stowed no thought or care upon Futtehpur Sikri, the deserted city, 
or Sikandarah with its sculptures, or the tomb of Itimud Dowlah, 
'Light of the '\V orld,' but jealously gave all the few hours we had left 
in Agra to Shah J ahan and Arjallland, grieving only that we could 
not learn the beauty of the Taj in the Eastern dawning, and under 
the soft long shadows of the waning day. 'Vhat we would not see 
by ilnpotent torch-light that first night in the garden-the interior 
of the Taj where the cenotaphs are-we saw next day, entering under 
the Saracenic arch and standing beneath the ,vonderful white dUllle. 
There we noted how exquisite the marble was, with its delicate 
veinings of rose and blue, that closed so tenderly far above our 
heads. How marvellous the many lattices, all wrought in marble, 
that so refined the Indian sun into a mystery of luminous twilight, 
falling gravely all about us on the texts fronl the I{oran, and the 
jasper and the onyx, the crystal and the chalcedony, the jade and 
the lazulite, that twined in flower-fancies over and around the torllb 
of Arjalnand. So that she 
, 'Vho loved her garden lieth now 
Wrapped in a garden.' 
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But far lllost wonderful, 1110st eloquent, 1110st full of sweetest 
nlystery, was the Voice of tlw l)01ne, a \T oice t.hat took up our 
lightest word, carried it to the coping-stone, and then sent it down, 
down, down, exquisitely softened and attuned, till the echo semned 
to die away in the tOlub, as if it had gone to talk with the queen 
there. Orthodocia lingered behind here, saying nothing, and as I 
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turned to wait for her just outside the inner portal I heard the 
sweetest Inurmurings falling about her. She had evoked them her- 
self, and she did not know I heard, so I shall not tell you the 
burden of them. But if ever you are in love, she advised me after- 
ward, and want a faithful word about it, go to the Taj and ask 
Queen ArjaJnand. 
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So we gathered a red rose each in the garden, Orthodocia for the 
rose and I for the sweet sake of my friend, and caIne away 
* * * * * * 


In the daytime they sell you slabs of nlarLle in the oute
 court, 
inlaid in the manner of the cenotaphs, and loquats, yellow and 
luscious, and pictures of the Emperor and of l\Iulntaz-ì-
Iahal, 
which I shall borro,v fronl Orthodocia to adorn this chapter with. 
And there are many whose forefathers bowed before Shah Jahan 
who now den1and backsheesh vf the pilgrin1 stranger, with other 
afflictions, all of which vanish when the stars come out. Therefore 
I adjure you, when you go to Agra, see the Taj by starlight, but 
look to it that your visit be upon no occasion of festivity, for I have 
it upon excellent authority that the Taj is then glorified by lllag- 
nesiu1l1 light and-ah, the atrocity I-the band plays tlwre I 
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YET another ship, outward bound, steanl up, flag flying, in the har- 
bour of Bombay! Decks crowded with the going and the longing 
to go, the company's tug lying alongside, the sea swarming with 
lesser craft that cling to the big black sides of the Oriental while they 
may. A tall dark man, reluctant, embarrassed, beside his portman- 
teaux ; a fair woman, passée, blondined, in widow's weeds, with red 
eyes, waiting for the last word. 'I will send for you,' he says, 'next 
hot weather.' She disbelieves hin1. ' You will have forgotten!' 
And Orthodocia, restless, pacing, will not go down into the saloon 
for a cup of tea. ' People are so interesting,' she says, turning her 
head quickly as another pair of broad shoulders appears at the top 
of the c01npanion-ladder. Poor dear Orthodocia! There had been 
just one chance of his getting back in time, and that, it seemed, he 
had Inissed, for the last bell rang, and the tug put off, waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and a belated box-wallah scran1bled down the side au1Ïd 
the execrations of a quartermaster; and in the place where the 
Oriental had lain at anchor there was presently a blue waste with a 
few scattered sampans heaving upon it; and of the Presence in the 
Garden of the Taj there had been no trace or sign. 
'Consider, Orthodocia,' I said, consolingly, 'we are in the 
Arabian Sea! It is something, under-under any circumstances, 
to be in the Arabian Sea! And there is tea going on below.' 
Orthodocia put both her elbows on the taffrail and looked into 
the Arabian Sea with the remark that it was aU in the nanle, and 
one body of water was exactly like another so far as she could ob- 
serve; and where was the first place at which Olle could post letters 1 
Aden I Aden-six days hence! 
When a person casts her idealis'\ti,')ns overboard, as it were, alJ.
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finds a personal injury in the disposition of the earth's surface, and 
declines afternoon tea accolllpanied by cake with currants in it, her 
case re- quires strong lneasures. 
'01'- thodocia !' I said, 'do you remember that pink- 
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cheeked won1an 
at the breakfast- 
table at .Agra who 
said she had tra- 
yelled in the same 
compartment 
with J ack 
 She 
is going to Aden, 
too, apparently, 
and she looks im- 
Inensely inter- 
ested in you ! ' 
'l\Iy dear,' said Orthodocia, with her nlOst vivid smile, 'isn't it 
delightful to be off again 
 And don't you think, if we went below, 
We could get a steward to give us son1e tea 
' 
Two days afterwards, while we were dressing for dinner, I noticed 
a small corner of brown paper sticking out behind my looking-glass. 
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'YET ANOTHER snIP, OUTWARD BOUND.' 
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Orthodocia says four bells had just gone, but nobody but Orthodocia 
would rmllmllber that. I pulled it out with the idle curiosity that 
always pronlpts people to pull things out. It was an envelope with 
'Indian Telegrams' printed across the top, and it was addressed- 
but Orthodocia had it before I had even an approximate idea to 
whom it was addressed 


DOCIA,' I SAID, 


'It's for Ine !' she 
said, with a little gasp, 
sitting down on the 
lower berth, 'I knew it 
was! And I an1 abso- 
lutely certain it's fronl 
Jack, though it doesn't 
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.ARE I
 THE ARABIAN 


SEA! ' 


, Suppose you ascertain!' I suggested. 
, Yes,' she said, 'I'nl going to.' Nervously snloùthing it out wiLh 
both hands. 'Of course,' she added decisively, looking at the back 
of the envelope, 'there's something wrong. I am prepared for that J 
-growing paler, though still heroic. ' I only hope it isn't a tiger- 
say you don't think it's a tiger!' 
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'Don't be absurd, Iny dear,' I said, soothingly. 'IIow could he 
have telegraphed fronl the inside of a tiger 1 Open it.' 
, No,' she answered, 'he wouldn't be in a position to do it-it's 
probably sunstroke.' 
'Orthodocia,' I exclaimed, 'if you don't instantly open that 
telegranl, which probably concerns sonle forgotten ,vashing-bill '- 
witheringly-' I'll do it Inyself. I decline to be kept on the rack 
any longer.' 
'I think,' returned nlY friend, with a strong effort at self-con- 
trol, 'you n1Ïght show a little feeling. C-can't you see 1'111 only- 
w-w-waiting for you to give Ine a hat-pin.' 
\Vhich showed that Orthodocia was bordering upon hysteria, fOJ 
never before had I, or since have I, known her to apply an implement 
of this sort to any but its orthodox purpose. But she opened thp 
tel egranl , read it once, twice, thrice; then handed it to me, lay tIat 
down in the lower berth, and stared at the upper one with her arIllS 
under her head. It ,vas rather a long telegraln, dated at AgI
a, and 
ran thus : 
'Lost 5.30 train wish offer heart and life caIne for purpose if 
consent wire here will follow next Inail n1Ïght Inarry Cairo if willing 
would prefer this as do not approve your travelling unprotected if 
refuse will go on and no answer expected forgive telegraul no other 
resource very anxious kind regards to friend.' 
I didn't know in the least what to say, so I counted them and 
said, 'Fifty-five words.' 
.; Fifty-four !' said Orthoclocia. 
I counted thenl again. 'This time I nlake seventy-three!' I 
said, for I was several degrees UlOre neryous than Orthodocia, who 
looked at nle with a quiver about her Illouth, put both her hands to 
her face and began to laugh in a way that suggested to Ine that I 
should clÜllb into the top berth and laugh too. And for the next 
fh'e lllinutes the only comment upon 1\11'. John Love's proposal of 
marriage to l\1iss Orthodocia Love was a peal of hysterical mirth 
that brought the cabin steward to tllP door. 
, Do you want any think, :i\liss Z' 
, X o-yes-ask hÜn,' said Orthodoci
, breathlessly. 'Y ou'l'e 
ready.' 
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'Steward,' I said, confronting hinl with the brown envelope, 
'when did this arrive Z' 
'l\Iorning of the afternoon we sailed, 
Iiss. You 'adn't COllle 
aboard, so I put it in the nlirrir, where I thought you'd see it fust 
thing, 
iiss. I 'ope as you got it, 
liss.' 
, There! ' I remarked, shutting the door after his retreating fOrIn. 
'It wasn't his fault. Reasonable people always come down to their 
cabins to see about things before the ship goes; and you would not 
leave the deck, Orthodocia-' 
'Don't,' comInanded Iny unhappy friend, so I didn't, and we 
silently pondered the situation. 
'You can telegraph from Aden,' I suggested. 
'Where 
' 
An interval. 
, Ceylon,' I said. ' He 'fJLust go there. Care P. and 0.' 
'There is a yacht,' Orthodocia responded, 'at Calcutta-a friend's 
yacht. He said he 1night go on in her, and I think now he meant 
if he-if 1-' 
'Said " No,'" I supplmnented, and Orthodocia nodded. 
, N alne of yacht 
 ' 
, I forget. And I think she was going up the Y ang- T
e- ICiang. 
Oh,' with a burst of mnotioll, 'I wish you'd stop talking! Can't you 
see 1'ln perfectly n1Ïserable Z' And Orthodocia turned her face to 
the ship's side. I went out to dinner and sent her in the nlost COlIl- 
forting things on the bill of fare, Inaintaining an unbroken absence 
till nine o'clock. By that time I had such philosophical reflections 
as the situation adlnitted ready for her, and as we paced the 
hurricane deck together in the llloonlight I gave bel' the benefit of 
thenl. I begged her to ask herself what she would have telegraphed. 
To which the only reply I got was a small squeeze immediately above 
my right elbow. Then I said that for my part I ,vas not prepared 
for the results. At ,vhich Orthoc1ocia 
sked me why, in a tone that 
suggested that I, if you please, had no concern in the results! 
'\Vhereupon I was obliged to point out to her that if 
ir. John Love 
turned his face westward and took the next h01ne Inail it ,vould be 
for the purpose of joining us in Cairo, wouldn't it Z Acquiescence- 
calm, blissful. Then if InatrÏ1nony ensued-interruption. Ortho- 
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do cia wouldn't tltink of such a thing! \Vhat would they say at 
h0111e 1-if lllatrÏ1nony ensued, I had to contelnplate the prospect of 
finishing up our free untralnlnelled trip under the eye of a chaperon, 
for one thing; and I asked Orthodocia to reflect upon the austerity 
of her probable developnlent, under the influence of 
Ir. John Love, 
in that character. I begged her to consider whether it would be 
fair and honourable behaviour on her part to take deliberate 111easures 
to become a person qualified to order Ine about, and entitled to a 
supreme opinion under all circlu11stauces, in view of the good faith 
in which we started. I brought the ulatter hOUle to her by asking 
her what she would think of nle if I were to turn chaperon on he,r 
hands! to say nothing of the alluring possibility of conling in at 
the end of one's journey round the world, a ycry bad s("cond in a. 
honC'ymoon! And set down, 'even by you, Orthodocia,' in the 
category of strangers and railway guards and undesirable people 
who are always looking on. I have sonle iInagination in an elno1'- 
gency, and I think I made Orthodocia see what this would be to 
Ine. And if Inatrimony did not ensue-further interruption, un- 
necessary to record-one nlust draw the line somewhere, and I 
thought it ought to be drawn at the travelling conlpanionship, on 
any pretext whatever, of a young lnan who was in love with Ortho- 
docia-with the young man on the other side. :M
oreover, to be 
personal again, had Orthodocia ever heard of a 'gooseberry l' and 
did I look like an individual who would enjoy that personation 1 
And so, on the whole, especially in view of the absurdity of believing 
that 1\11'. John Love would accept such a doubtful ultimatun
, also 
in view of how greatly travel would enhance the young ulan's de- 
sirahility as a cOlllpanion in Assiniboia, didn't she think things had 
turned out for the best 1 
And Orthodocia, though she implied that the philosophy was all 
on IllY side, gave a dubious assent, which she anlused herself by 
qualifying and contradicting all the way to Aden. 
You know Aden, n1ilitary station, south coast of Arabia, popu- 
lation 34,711, area 66 square n1iles, acquired 1838. You have seen 
ulany photographs and heard llHlCh talk of Ad("n, and need not be 
told how it is a symbol for all desolation. How the sun snIites 
down upon the gaunt gray heights that C01ne trending forward frOln 
AA2 
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the horizon to stand in the coolness of the sea; ho,v they darken 
and cro,vd together thunderously; how the wind blows ,vhite curling 
,vhiffs of rock-dust in their faces out of the roads leading up to the 
bare, hard-faced little cluster of roofs and walls that men have had 
the temerity to build there. Not a leaf, not a tree, no trace of the 
tenderness or gentleness of the human ,vorld-yes, one. 'Ve saw it 
as we turned an angle in the sharp, zigzag road up-hilI-it lay in 
a hollow, softly green, the grim, torn rocks threatening it all round 
about, a tiny place ,vhere. the people who nlust always stay in Aden 
are COlnforted with grass and flowers. 
Orthodocia had spent a good deal of the tiJne between BOJuhay 
and .Aden in the exclusive society of her pen and a big, flat-bottomf'd 
cabin inkstand-so nluch, indeed, that it began to be rUllloured on 
deck that she was ,vriting a book, and people became shy of ex- 
pressing themselves before her for fear their statements might be 
reproduced in print with names attached. '\Vhich leads me to say, 
by the way, that people who go round the world really to write a 
book ought to keep the fact profoundly to thelllselves, silnply out of 
consideration for the other passengers, most of whOJll are thoroughly 
persuaded that none of their little ways and words are safe fronl 
being held up to a scoffing public nlarked as belonging to 1\11'. J -n-8 
or 1\11's. S-i-h, in the manner of Punclt. It is entirely an un- 
necessary fear, but it makes them quite pathetically nervous. I 
suppose the P. and O. must carry literary people as well as Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and heretics, when such persons denutnd transport; 
but the COlnmanders ought to take measures with an author as with 
a funeral on board, to keep the matter quiet for the sake of the 
sensibilities of the saloon. Orthodocia could not convince anybody 
but nle that she was not a literary character, her note-book being 
circulnstantial evidence of the 1110st danlaging description; but I 
knew that the volulnes she wrote between tiffin and afternoon tea 
were intended for the most lÜnited private circulation only, and 
were addressed in various indefinite ways that seemed to offer a 
chance of reaching 1\11'. John Love before he left India. It was an 
occupation for Ortho<locia, and it freed her n1Ïnd so that when she 
Ca111e up on deck again we could talk about sOlnething else occasion- 
ally. Therefore I appruyeù it, but I was not at all surprised W]Wll 
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she decided, after sealing and stamping theIn very carefully at Aden, 
not to post any of them. The idea of a reply to a proposal by tele- 
graph falling into any hands but those for whom it was intended 
'was a little trying; some of the missives were sure to go to the 
Dead Letter Office; and there was no reason to send one more than 
another of them. So Orthodocia cast theln in little bits into the 
Red Sea, and resigned herself, she told Ine, in' so far as Jack ,vas 
concerneù, to faith for the present, hope for the future, and charity 
for the past. I do not feel at liberty to give you the extracts I 
heard from the letters that went into the Red Sea; but if I could, 
I think you would agree with me that Orthodocia n1Ïght have sent 
them harmlessly either to 1\11'. Love or to the clerks in the Dead 
Letter Office; for, beyond a general expression of forgiveness and 
goodwill, they conveyed to the ordinary intelligence nothing what- 
ever. But there may have heen tangibilities in extracts that I did 
not hear. 
I defy you to arrive at the Red Sea in a journey round the 
world without a sensation of surprise. One hardly knows what one 
expects, but it is sonlething that has survived one's childish idea of 
a really red sea and associations with 1\ioses and the hosts of Pharaoh 
that is nonplussed a little by a commonplace body of salt water just 
like any other. Orthodocia declared that her chief disappointInent 
lay in being out of sight of land, which is clearly traceable to 1\Ioses. 
Every bod y was astonished in the Red Sea, however, the novices as 
aforesaid, and the Anglo-Indian comers and goers, because of the 
tenlperature. For the whole saloon had made up its Inind to sleep 
on deck in the Red Sea, old and young, squeamish and unsquealuish. 
'Of course one 'lnust do it there, you know; the cabins will be in- 
supportable ! ' And the gentleInan with a tendency to apoplexy had 
been dieting for two days, and the lady with astlllna had confided 
to seyeral of the passengers that she wouldn't be in the least sur- 
prised if she didn't 'come through it'; and the 'First' had told us 
how sOlnetimes they had to 'put back' to get a breath of air, and 
everybody had listened to the person who had once come through 
the Red Sea when there had been' three deaths' froln the appalling 
heat. And every soul on board appeared that first 1110rning of the 
Red Sea in the nlost gossamer-like and coolest garments his or her 
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wardrobe afforded, and privately believed hirnself or herself t.he 
victim of fever and ague, with the fever left out, for shivpring 
in them. It was actually not until after dinner, when we had 
lJegun to go about clad in ulsters anù travelling rugs, seeking the 
eorners nearest to the engines and envying the stokers down below, 
that a deputation was forIlled to Yfait upon the captain and request 
;SOlne justification for the conduct of the ,veather, regarding which 
he seenled to consider himself irresponsible. vVe succeeded in 
11laking hÏ1n say, however, that he had' never seen it fresher this 
time of year,' which was son1ething. And nobody was warnI until we 
got to Suez and set foot in Egypt. 
It seeIlled to be a pale, ,vater-colour country, full even to this 
outer edge, which had suffered sOlllewhat froIn foreign usage, as outer 
edges in the East are apt to do, of delicate charln. There was a 
gray, well-baked ,vall with a gate in it, that threw blocks of shadow 
upon the dust lying white in the sunlight. In the gate an old Arab 
sold little fiat oranges, yellow like flalne; a waterway slipped past 
giving back the tender sky; in the near distance the tall, tilted 
luasts of sonle dahabeehs grew out of the sand. The Arab was 
cross-eyed, and behind the gate were only the Company's offices; 
but in the soft illusion of one's first quarter of an hour in Egypt 
COllullonplaces have no consequence. One does not even object to 
them. They are not to be accounted. 
'Ye sauntered through the dusty little town after our luggage to 
the railway station, where it was a shock to find ourselves enlight- 
ened in French as to our lnovements. Up to this point in our 
journey round the world, the alternate language had been English. 
Orthodocia thought it extremely ungrateful of the I{hedive after all 
, we' had done for him, but I suppose that is a matter about which 
the Khedive is entitled to an opinion. At the railway station, too, 
we lnade acquaintance with the little virtuous silver piastre, and the 
big unprincipled leaden piastre, which is the first thorn in the flesh 
in Egypt-carefully paying all the little virtuous ones away in back- 
sheesh, and cherishing the big unprincipled ones to settle hotel bills 
with, and other matters of financial magnitude. And so we started 
for Cairo, in a railway-carriage better calculated to afford passengers 
every discOlufort than any of our previous experience. The seats 
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were narrow and hard, the backs straight and uncompromisIng, the 
floor unclean; the windows rattled and let in the dust as a blanket; 
there was no solace anywhere. And a little, black-eyed Frenchman, 
with long hair and a drooping nloustache, and a shabby coat, and a 
wife and daughter, rather disconsolately débonnaire, shared the car- 
riage-which, in justice to the I{hedive, I nlust adn1Ït to have been 
a second-class carriage-with us. The little Gaul carried a large 
franled crayon portrait of hÏ111self. It was set carefully on the seat 
opposite hÏ1n and evidently represented his profession. In the por- 
trait though, the long hair waved glossily, and there .was an affecting 
ideality under the pensive eyelids, and the moustache .was waxed to 
correspond, and there was something like a decoration in the trinl 
button-hole, which, however, lllay have been only an artistic detail- 
without doubt the counterf("it of l\Ionsieur in a former and lllore 
prosperous state. He regarded it affectionately now and then, 
absently twisting the original nloustache and running his fing("rs 
through the original locks, to approximate the ideal opposite. The 
fat, easily amused, philosophical wife glanced at it proudly, and the 
little precocious theatrical daughter st.ood before it lost in profound 
a(hniration. They did not speak of it-perhaps as a topic it had 
been exhausted-but they nlade it an object of interest to Orthodocia 
and 11le with a pretended unconsciousness and näiveté which was 
delightful. It was an intilllate glilnpse of France as we seell1ed 
often afterwards to find her in Egypt, a little sealny and frayed
 
with the nlore ornanlental morals a suspicion the worse for .wear, 
usually travelling in search of Letter fortunes, happy in the sun 
that eases poverty, always bowing, politely, self-respectfully, to the 
presence of the ages. The family of the artist, he himself and his 
astral body, got out at Zag-a-Zig, and it \vas an occupation for a 
while to wonder what scope and what returns a crayon genius 
Inight find in Zag-a-Zig. 
One crosses a bit of desert between Suez and Cairo, with the 
white, shifting, wasting sand piled so high beside the track that it be- 
conles a lllarvel how it is kept off the rails. One sees the sharp line 
between green life and gray death where the little fields of rice and 
lucerne lie bravely against the waste, smiling in the sun, and plainly 
thanking Heaven for the old, old gift of the Nile; and waterways 
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that feed the little fields, with deeper greens and a fringe of pahlls 
along their edges, looking as sÌlnple and as unrelated to modern en- 
gineering as if Joseph had dug thelll out himself. And little clay- 
built, flat-roofed cities, with a lllosque dome rising up, and a tanlarisk 
clump drooping over, and pale-brown heaps of roofless walls and 
broken pottery that were little clay-built cities once, and stood on 
other heaps that little clay-built cities have crumbled away into 
since the days ,vhen Nitetis was beautiful and Phanes sailed over 
from Greece. The train stops at a little station bearing on a comnlon 
wooden signboard 'Tel-el-l{ebir,' and ilnmediate]y the carriage 
,vindow fills up with newspaper cablegrams and n1edalled heroislll, 
and Lord '\V olseley; and one looks eagerly through all this to find, 
as one always finds with illogical disappointment, looking for battle 
sites, only a peaceful sky and pleasant fields, and people going about 
their businesses as if history had never touched them. There are 
people at all the stations, the people of the little clay-built cities, 
and some are N ubians, and some are Turks, and some are Jews, and 
a few are Arabs, while the Egyptians seem fewest of all. One 
judges, of course, from the outer man, knowing neither tongue nor 
custom. Little boys and hideously old ,vomen sell water in clay 
water-bottles, and dates in shallow ,vicker trays, and leeks and eggs 
hard-boiled and painted a reddish-purple. Orthodocia bought eggs, 
for there was a famine in our compartnlent, offering three or four 
little silver piastres. The wife of Achmed handed up three, and 
three more, and three more. I came to Orthodocia's assistance. 
The wife of Achmed continued to hand up eggs. I passed them on 
to Orthodocia, who laid them in a careful line along the back of the 
seat. '\Vhen we had received fifteen eggs I tried to discourage the 
wife of Achmed, whose tray was nearly empty. She seemed to 
understand, and handed up the last egg, nodding and slniling to 
reassure me. Then she ran off to colloquy with the wife of Yusef, 
returning with an air of integrity and one lnore egg! Orthodocia said 
it reminded her of the de'lni-saison sales in Oxford Street, when one 
gets so much more than the value of one's money. This suggestion, 
as applied to the eggs, made us very liberal with them to outsiders. 
Another slo,v and dirty little train, and we rattled away through 
more sand-drifts, with only two hours to wait for Cairo; and Ortho- 
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docia went to sleep over' An Egyptian Princess,' which everybody 
takes to Egypt, but never by any chance reads there. 
'Land of Goshen!' I ejaculated to myself as the green fields 
cmne again, and the pleasant palIns, and there spread a fatness over 
all the landscape. 
'Another of those awful AnIericanisnls of yours!' my friend 
disturbed herself to say. '"\Vhy can't you exclaim in English! 
"\Vhat is the matter l' 
, Nothing! ' I responded with outraged dignity. ' Only it is the 
land of Goshen-out of the windows.' 
'I don't believe it ! ' said Orthodocia, flatly. 'How can anybody 
know l' And she slunIbered again, despising Daedeker and all that 
is written. 
And presently, when the two hours had waned to twenty lninutes 
I saw against a yellow sunset sky, away to the right, ,vhere the pale 
lines of the desert wandered and wavered, a little gray triangle, and 
woke Orthodocia, pointing to it. 1Yly friend rubbed her eyes. 'It's 
a l
Y(l'amid!' she cried, in accents of lTIortified desolation, 'and you've 
gone and seen it first! ' 
'\Ve went to Shepheard's, of course. Shepheard's is no longer 
Shepheard's, I believe. There is another name on the corners of the 
table-napkins and the handles of the spoons and the bottolTIS of the 
soup plates. But Shepheard's cannot be divorced frolll its original 
godfather; it is an institution, like the Pyramids, and I doubt if any 
of the RaJllSeS enjoy the personal identification with a winter in 
Egypt that seenlS to have fallen to the lot of the obscure and possibly 
departed Shepheard. 
It is always interesting at Shepheard's-the place is full of a rare, 
fine, distilled essence of the world. The ,vorld loves Cairo, and is 
happy at Shepheard's. It is always sI
1Ïling there, always indolent, 
half curious, disposed to make acquaintance, charmingly dressed, a 
little relaxed, entertaining, cosmopolitan. vVe Inet Rubicundo-it 
had become no matter of surprise to Ineet Rubicundo on any part of 
the earth's surface-on the steps leading from the wide piazza into 
the street. Rubicundo, not lost, but gone before-Rubie undo, bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm about the cutlets, the donkeys, the Sphinx, 
the clÏJnate, the Arabian ladies, everything. 
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'Y ou're late for dinner,' ho cried with excit(,111f'nt, as we shook 
hands, 'but try an obelisk if you can get one-superb!' "\Vhereat 
Orthodocin looked at me gravely, and said it was e, ident that Rubi- 
cundo, at least, had dined. 
Inside, people were moving about with an easy falniliarity that 
was a little dazzling at first-ladies in low-necked evening dresses, 
officers in unifornl, little groups bending and whispering and softly 
laughing so evidently over the last bit of Court scandal-it reminded 
one with something of a shock that there was, after all, a modern 
Egypt. The walls were hung with photographs of young ladies and 
gentlelnen taken in Egyptian dress for the lllystification of their 
friends, of a dark-eyed Roulnanian, done with great folds across her 
forehead, and before her ears, a travesty à la Sphinx, of the Khedive 
and the son of the IChedive, of Generals, and Pashas, and Beys. 
"\Ve wrote our n:unes under Count Teleki's, newly parched fronl 
Africa, in the register where Stanley the other day wrote his. A 
Duke and a Duchess hobnobbed with John Smith on the same page. 
"\Ve longed to turn it over and find other distinguished autographs; 
but with a lobby full of people all wondering-nothing could shake 
your belief in that-who you are and how you callle there, you are 
not disposed to flights of inquisitiveness. At the top of the wide 
easy-going stairs we ,vere given over to a wrinkled, anlbling, bowing 
old Frenclllnan, nwjor-dolno of the corridor, whose very coat tails, 
as he led the way to our apartment, waggled a deferential sense of 
the position of lllajor-domos. Down in the big white dining-roolu, 
with its old-fashioned panels and cornices and groups of pahns in the 
corners, plenty of people were dining still-a lowering beer-baronet, 
with his handsome young son, and newly-acquired pretty young wife, 
a comedy of three-a pair of high-coloured, high-spirited Irish girls, 
with a tiny old chaperon and a couple of uniforms attached, the 
latter attaclnnent llluch the closer of the two, if one could believe 
appearances. "\Ve romanced about the little chaperon, whom we 
decided to be engaged at a salary, because she looked depressed and 
said nothing, even when one of the young women ate raisins with 
her elbows on the table. And I 'vas glad afterward, for the sake of 
my native continent, to verify the fact that they were not Americans, 
as Orthodocia said they lllUst be, with reference to this slight un con- 
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yentionality. Opposite us a gent1cluan, with three lllf'dals on his 
coat (two 'Victoria's, one thf\ l
hec1iyf"s), told storif's of active service 
under Gordon. An ....t\.lllel'ican lacly at our elbow poilltc<l out 
another with Llue eyes and fair hail' who she said was Captain 
IIaggard. ' It was so en} barrassing !' she gossiped. ' 'Vhen 
Captain Haggard was introduced to me, I said, quite thoughtlessly, 
" I suppose you are very tired of being asked if you are any connec
 
tion of Rider Haggard's 
" and he said, " Yes, as I happen to be his 
brother!" lIe is literary, too. I don't see how he could help Leing 
so with such a brother, do you 1 But he writes poetry chiefiy.' 
Then she indicated l\Ir. Cope "\Vhitehouse, and his plan for redemning 
a great desert tract, 'which he declares was thought of in the Bible,' 
and a black-haired blue-eyed Russian notability, Ï1nperyious, Ï1npel'i- 
ous, who swept out past us with a very lofty head, her suite after 
her, and the young lady artist who ,vas painting the portrait of the 
I
hedivia, and a Polish princess, with pale gray eyes and hair tightly 
drawn back frOlll a prÏ1n narrow forehead. 'Ve picked out for our- 
selves the people who were just starting for, or who had just re- 
turned frOln, the Holy Land. They were unmistakable, not only 
the three fat priests from Chicago and the Presbyterian minister 
with his little Scotch ,vife, and the distinguished Ritualist and 
party, but all the little lay brethren and sisters as well. Clothes, 
Jlmnners, physiognomy-something of the three and yet not any 
single characteristic-wrote' Holy Land' all over them. One rnight 
have challenged them to produce their tickets, if it had been proper, 
with perfect security. The world of the baronet and the Polish prin- 
Cess was not going to the IIoly Land-it had always been told that 
Jerusalem was disappointing-but to the races. It was a world that 
l110ved in a different orbit that was minded to Inake this pilgrÏ1nage 
-a great 111any Iniddle-aged ladies in it, and superannuated clergy- 
men, and quiet fan1Ïly parties and shy young men who taught in 
Sunday-school at hOlue. And here and there a face telling a pathetic 
story of pinching and saving that a disciple, nineteen centuries 
after, n1Ïght look upon the fields and the skies of the l\Iaster's 
country. 
"\Ve passed a little slIlOking-roOlll on our way to the salon, where 
sat our old-nu1Ïd Princess in the blue clouds of her cigarette. Perhaps 
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the drawing-rooln, to critical and satiated eyes, nlight be a little 
aggressi vely Egyptian; but Orthodocia and I found its divans and 
its potteries a revelation of the arts of Cairo and the history of 
dynasties, and walked about and looked at thell1 with all the pleasure 
of the uncritical and the unsatiated. Scraps of low talk, of street 
n1usic, the tinkle of glasses, and the fragrance of real 'Egyptiennes' 
floated past the palms and between the curtains from the piazza out- 
side, where the world in low-cut waistcoats bent over the world in 
mnbroidered opera-cloaks, where turbaned dragomans and donkey- 
boys, and the sellers of great bunches of pink roses at a piastre 
apiece, hovered thick as near as they dared, and the gentle air 
caressed one in the darkness, full of soft sounds and odours. \Ve found 
the little Anlerican in a corner out there, and while Orthodociadropped 
into her usual train of mf'ditation in another, the little American 
gossiped to me about the I{hedivia, and didn't say I was not to tell. 
It had been quite recently that the first 111an except the Khediv:e had 
seen the Khedivia's face-and he was a photographer! Her High- 
ness had been im]nensely amused at the interview, and hadminlicked 
the fortunate professional afterward to all her Court. ' Dear no ! 
she never receives with the I{hedive, or dines, or anything of that 
sort, and when he gives a ball she has to stand behind a gauze 
curtain to look on, poor thing! 
'Oh, yes! she receives ladies-on certain days, when she sits on 
a daïs and all the ladies in a senlicircle round her ; and one never 
knows 'tvlw she may address in French, and one 'lnust answer, you 
kno\v-before all the rest-and it's so ell1barrassing !' The sell1Ï- 
circle being fortified, howeyer, by coffee and sweetIneats. Very nluch 
, petted and spoiled' is this Turkish princess, according to our little 
friend who semned to know-speaking French but not English, and 
being withal an 'intel]igent' princess, good-natured and easily 
anlused. One sometimes 111et her with the whole ltarÙn, driving in 
close carriages out towards the desert. To contemplate the nlonu- 
Inental Pyran1Ïds and guess at the riddle of the Sphinx 
 Dear no ! 
To sit and eat bon-bons, each out of her own embroidered bag! She 
is thirty-one, complains of getting 'fat and very old,' but is still 
happy and still queen. N ext day I had a privy glimpse of the por- 
trait the young lady was at work upon, between sittings at the 
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Palace, in her studio -a rich wann colour SCheIlle of golden -browns 
in the fur-edged velvet robe, with yellow lace inside; pearls in the 
dark braided hair, a ponle
ranate face-a little while ago. Still 
lovely enough, in a slightly heavy way, with liquid bro,vn eyes, a 
pretty pouting mouth, and a dinlple in the chin-unmistakably, 
however, a double chin! 
But I am retailing scandal. Let TIle hasten to infornl you that 
Egypt reached the very highest point of its historical prosperity in 
the reign of Alnasis, the successor of Apries. I can't say this comes 
to me at first-hitnd, and you know a story never loses, hut I got it 
fl
om the Rev. Darhml1 Zincke, and the neVe B:1rhalll Zincke got it 
fronl lIcrodotus-so it ought to be true! 
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XXX,TIII 


IT was t(,Il o'clock in the nlorning on the piazza at Shephcar(l's. The 
air was full of wine and ::iunlight. Cairo was all astir. Frmll the 
gardens of the Eshekeeyah c,une dainty odours of new budding things. 
'Ve had come through India's endless SUllllller to find the spring in 
Egypt. 
The street we looked out into was broad and pleasant an(l 
European. The signboards Rpoke of France, the cafés of Italy, the 
saunterers of all countries, nothing of Egypt except the Arab guides 
and the donkey-boys, loitering anlong the COIners and goers, and an 
C'ccasional ass trotting, or canlel pacing beside the carts and carriages 
in the highway. The real Cairo was-I have asked Ortho(locia., and 
she says five minutes' walk straight on and turn to your left; but I 
should describe the distance as a thousand miles and several centuloics 
from this Cairo of Shepheard's and the shops and tlH' gardf'ns of the 
Eshekeeyah, which it was the boast and delight of the rulf'r ISl11ail, 
twenty years ago, to lllake into an in1Ït.ation Paris. 
Orthodocia and I were consultati\'ely putting on our gloves. You 
lnay put on your gloves on the piazza at Shepheard's. It is one of 
the a(h-antages of that faJllous hostelry. N oLody suspects you of 
not knowing better. 
'There is the Citadel,' said 1, out of 111Y Daedeker. 
, ;-O;unSf't for that ! ' returned Ort h( )docia. 
'The l\Iosques-Rultan Hassall-I
ait Dcy-= 
, I don't feel like 
losques.' 
, Tombs of the Caliphs l' 
, GIOOlllY.' 
, Ostrich FaTUI 1 ' 
, Cmlllllonplace! Isn't there anything else 1 ' 
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'The Pj'Taluids, if we Juay believe this author, have been for 
some time located in Egypt. Could you sumUlon up a transient 
in terest in the Pyran1Ïds 
 ' 
, The one 
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Orthoclocia reproached me with all her soul. ' "\Ve must plan for 
the Pyranlids.' 
'Bazaars then-the 1\Iousky-attar of roses-' 
'Frivolous!' cavilled IllY friend, and took the guide-book fronl 
my unresisting hand. This conversation is 'registered to show the 
parlous state into which one may fall in the course of a journey round 
the world, especially when one has failed, at any point, to make proper 
connections. 
Orthodocia glanced over the pages of IIerr Baedeker's 'Lower 
Egypt' with an indifference which was not assluned. 'It's quite 
tiulC we were beginning to iInprove our lninds,' she said. 'Let us go 
to the l\Iuseuln at Boulak. There are the very beginnings of history 
at Boul:tk, and we can go by traIn. Besides, they've got Pharaoh 
there. I should love to see Pharaoh.' 
So ,ve went to the :\Iuseum at Boulak, crossing the ages' by 
tranl. ' 
A dusty disordered quarter, squalid but for the sun, of low houses 
and straggling streets, tenanted chiefly by poor Europeans-this is 
Doulak, where Egypt has lodged l\Iariette's nIuseUln. A portal, where 
they sit at the receipt of piastres, and you go through to an outer 
court, which looks a little, just at first, if I Inight be pennitted the 
sacrilege, like pren1Ïses where they put you up- 
, Marble luns and cheru bims 
Very low and reasonable.' 
This is the effect of ICing U sertesen I., nluch larger than life, of 
four lion-headed goddesses frOlll I\:.arnak, a double statue of the 
god Ammon and an Ethiopian queen, and some fraglnents, all in 
granite, standing about in that undecided way which is always cha- 
racteristic of stonecutters' monuments; and it is a pity, because, as 
Orthodocia says, it interferes with one's Ï1npression. 
Beyond this there is a garden, at least Baedeker says it is a 
garden. I saw only a clump of acacia trees and sonle grass. The 
little low-roofed unpretending Inuseum, all painted blue and green 
and red in the Egyptian nlanner, opens into the garden; and 
l\Iariette lies buried there in a stone sarcophagus for the confusion 
of posterity, that will not unrlel'stand the compliment, and will tracf' 
through it 1 h(' <lirf'ct c01l1H'etioll of the IT yksos with the Fl'Pl1ch 
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Revolution. The :Rile slips past., dl'emning of the days of l\Iena, 
l
ing of This-surely of That, :Father Nile, since it is six thousand 
eight hunch'ed and ninety-four ye.l,rs since the shado,v of his sceptre 
fell upon the land, according to Baedeker! And under the acacias, 
with the grass springing about thenl, are gathered together a com- 
pany of those strange iInperishable Ï1nperturbable teachers of antiquity 
who will still be talking of Ranlses II. and Thotlnnes III. and 
P;:;alnnletikh, when you and I are the dust that blows upon their eye- 
lids and about their feet. There is sOlllething pathetically inconsistent 
about the effort to eInbower these granite Things with their prodigious 
lllenlories. They have seen the sweet grasses wither and the tall 
trees die 
o lnany tinles. They belong to the desert, gray and grim 
like it, to the time-desert too, that lies out and away beyond the 
furthest verge that is green with any touch of common human sYln- 
pathy. Orthodocia didn't say all that, but I saw her looking at a tiny 
red' ladybird' creeping between the paws of a rose-coloured sphinx, 
and I anl certain she was preparing an Illlpression very like it, 
which I hereby plagiarise. 
l\Iy own irnpressions were less valuable. There 'vas a delightful 
old thing described by Baedeker as a fraglllen t because it had lost 
its head, that stood in an iron support with its hands clasped in front 
of it, and wore its hieroglyphics in a tablet down its back, exactly 
like a \Vatteau pleat, that charlned lne inlnlensely; and I was 
deeply interested in the official French label attached to the sar- 
cophagi in 'gray granite fronl Sakkâra, belonging to two brothers 
nalner! Takhos, who were high officials in the time of the first 
Ptolen1Ïes' (see D.). \Ve would have printed, brutally' Sarcophagi 
of the Brothers Takhos,' as we speak of the Cæsars or Shakespeare. 
But the dear French people understand llluch better than we the 
deference that is due to 'high officials,' even to high officials who 
obtained decorations frml1 the Ptolemies, and inforln the public of 
Victoria and the l{hedive that these are sarcophagi 'du General 
Takhos' and' du General en cluJ Takhos'! It is sweetly polite of 
thenl. 
\Ve went inside, under the winged disc of the sun; and to go 
inside the Inuseum at Boulak is to enter a strange soulless elder 
,vodel, peopled with ston
s instead of shadows, with dried and cl'ack- 
nn 
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ling Realities, beside which a ghost of tÏ1nes we know ,yould seem 
reasonable and comprehensible and pleasant to n1eet. At least ,ve 
would understand his tastes, and his ways, and his prqjudices, and 
his political opinions; he would be no ghost if ,ve couldn't, but an 
essence, a vapour, something that ,vould not frighten us. But frOln 
these stony immutabilities who can gather anything 1 Fronl what 
they have left us, and what we have guessed, we can see the Cave 
l\Ien, fighting, grovelling, gambolling, on the beaches of a silpnt 
world. We understand and pity theIn as crude beginners-a little 
inlagining easily fills out their lives. But how shall we begin to 
imagine about these mocking old personalities that the sands round 
the Fayoum have been flowing over for three thousand years, and that 
yet reflect in their wonderful faces, motives and scruples and passions 
and pleasures complex as our own! Not the 'steles '-the picture- 
slabs-they, when Baedeker explains them, seem comprehensible 
enough. There is a proper artistic prin1itiveness about the tri- 
angular petticoats and the impossible legs of the kings and queens 
arriving to sacrifice before the Dog-Headed Ape of Thoth. They 
belong naturally to a tÏ1ne a great distance off, the casual gazer at 
Boulak does not trouble himself any further than that. But King 
Khafra, in diorite, might be met to-day sauntering through Picca- 
dilly from his club with a silk hat on-Tih n1Ïght have looked up 
frOln the' Sporting Intelligence' of a daily newspaper. I found 
Orthodocia wringing her hands before the wooden man. ' Six 
thousand years old!' she cried. 'And so like 
/;s ! ' This is the 
startling difficulty-I am talking always of the Baedeker-person at 
Boulak who doesn't know anything. I can't say ho,v it is with 
learned people-this is ,vhat throws one's imagination back upon 
itself, and makes conjecture impossible and printed facts vain things. 
This club-land Khafra and sporting Tih, this intellectual wooden 
111an, who speculated as we do on the riddle of the Sphinx, six 
thousand years closer to the answer.' IChafra built the SCC01H 1 
Pyramid-how could he have been a club man 1 Tih perhaps talked 
with Abraham-how could he have been frivolous 1 The wooden 
man lived sixty centuries before Herbert Spencer, and wore an 
apron; why should he have suffered unrest about the "\Vherefore of 
things 
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And all the walls of the little salles are lined with picture-slabs 
of painted linlestone, telling in fresh colours ho\v this desert-drowned 
,vorld lived, and fought, and died, and worshipped, and even loved, 
while round about sit its strange old inhabitants with their hands 
on their granite knees, and read their own history. A green basalt 
coffin of a wonlan nalned Betaita! The jewels of Queen Aah-hoteb, 
\vho nlust have been a queen indeed to wear these golden lions al1(l 
jackals and lapis-lazuli winged vultures upon her breast and arl11S, 
and to count a fierce axe and a wicked dagger among her precious 
possessions. Yet she was a woman too, with soft moods and vanities, 
for here are her gilded fan and her tarnished mirror. I caught 
Orthodocia regarding the n1Ïrror of Queen Aah-hoteb fr01n every 
possible angle. How little we change! 
Best of all, I rmllmnber a cluster of leaves that is lying in the 
Salle dn Centre of the IVluseunl at Boulak. S01nebody broke it off 
where it drooped in an olive-garden of Thebes, I think, one sunny 
yesterday-sonle \VOnlan, I know. One can see hel', reaching up, 
pale with grief, and failing to understand the red of the pomegranate 
blosS0111S and the playing of the fountains and the song of the blind 
harper on the other side of the wall; for the cluster is to lie through 
the centuries beside her beloved dead. And there, in the 1\luseulll 
at Boulak, it holds its graceful fornl and slender substance-one 
can hear the soft wind rustle in it-still telling of that sunny 
nlorning, outliving grief, outdying death. 
'Pharaoh! ' said Orthodocia, with a little shudder of expectancy, 
as we entered the Salle des JfOJnies RO!J(tles. 
'Ve walke(l across to where three 01' four great coffins stood in 
the bright light of the eastern windows. The attendant drew the 
loose cover of one of thenl a,vay, and there, under the glass, with 
his long fingers loosely crossed upon his breast, and a wisp of red 
hair visible behind his ears-black and shrivelled, but tall and 
kingly still-lay Pharaoh, whose heart the Lord hardened so that 
he would not let the Children of Israel go. . 
Not a dead man. Death had been here once, ages and ages ago, 
and had gone away again, discouraged, discomfited, cheated, leaving 
little perlnanellt impression. Death was a phase to Pharaoh-he 
lived through it, so to speak. And now he has nothing further to 
BB2 
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do with it. A country churchyard, full of friendly people you knew 
before they went to stay there, ,yould be a nluch 1110re alarn1Ïng 
place to walk through at night than the Salle des JI01nies Royales 
of the Boulak 1\iuseum, who lie in their ragged Egyptian cereUlents, 
their wide 1110uths stuffed with gumulY drugs, and snlile, the ,vodel's 
sincerest cynics, at both death and life. 
He was placarded' Ran1ses II.,' but we did not care about hÏ1u 
as RaIllses II. or ' The Sesostris of the Greeks,' and the fact that he 
encouraged culture and the arts and presented a library to Thebes, 
had no weight ,vith us. How should it 111atter what Herodotus 
said about hin1! He held our eyes as the stubborn old Pharaoh 
of a hundred sern10ns and Bible stories-distinctly, as I looked 
at him, I saw the scratched paint on the back of a Presbyterian 
pew in Canada, and my own slnall boot, and felt the eBlotions 
of a culprit-and ,ve stared, shocked and angry with the defiant 
old nlUlllnlY, in spite of Herodotus, thinking of the tale of bricks. 
It was those lips that said to the oppressed of Israel, 'Y e are idle! 
Ye are idle! '-that arm that pointed, il11perial, 'Get you to your 
burdens! ' 
'Y uu wicked old luau! ' said Orthodocia. Then, thinking uf his 
slain first-born, ,vhen there was a great cry in Egypt and not a 
house where there was not one dead, she softened. Just then, I 
rmnelliber, came up the Scotch elder and his wife who were guing to 
the ITuly Land. A nice old gentlenlan leaning on his cane, a dear 
old lady known to her friends, 1'111 sure, as 'a real practical Lady.' 
"\Ve had a breakfast-table acquaintance with them. 'N ot Pharaoh! ' 
she exclainled. 
Her husband explained that there was 'no dout whateITcr 
aboot it.' 
, The Pharaoh that conullanded the SaIne day the tasklnasters 0' 
the people and their officers, saying: "Y e shall no nlore give the 
people straw to nlak' brick, as heretofore-they HUlst go and find it 
for theirsels !-and 0' the tale 0' brick ye s'all not diInillish owt"- 
the verra SaIne 
 ' 
The old gentlelllan reiterated his conviction. 
'Weel,' said she, inspecting the oppressor with the keene'3t dis- 
approbation, 'I could quite believe him capable 0' doin' it ! J 
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Poor old Pharaoh! It ,vas very crushing, and it excited Ortho- 
do cia to valorous pity. 'Dear l\ladam,' she said, deprecatingly, 
'this-gentleman-has been preserved thrce thousand years! One 
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does go off in one's looks in that tinle-it's only natural! Don't 
you think you do him some injustice in not considering what he 
might have been when he was-ncwer? For my part, I think he 
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wears ,vonderfully-and at his age one couldn't expect hiIn to be 
prepossessing, really! ' 
, "Gentlelnan !'" responded the old lady, with a sharp rap of 
her fan on the sarcophagus. 'The Lord hasna lllade llle a judge nor 
a divider over him, but I'd no call hiIll a gentlentan ! ' 
Orthodocia slniled sweetly, but I saw the sp:'Lrkle of enthusi
LSln 
in her eye, and as I did not care about being involved in a dispute 
about fore-ordination as Pharaoh illustrated it, I took her away to 
see his papa, who occupies a sarcophagus adjoining. She went back, 
however, while I was looking at Thothmes II. and Queen Hest-em- 
Sekhet and the other people, and I find in her note-book a page 
which explains what she was doing. It tells me that she heard 
lnatters made up to Pharaoh while she was there, by a lady who 
ranle and clasped her hands, and regarded hin1 with that sad resigna- 
tion which cOlnparative strangers always use at coffinsides, and said 
in an undertone, '\Vhat a perfectly natural ex])ression !' 
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XXXIX 


wo went to the real Cairo, anlI you may 
believe her if you like. I am not certain, 
and I can't find anything in Baedeker about 
it. But it is not important. vVhen you 
go to Cairo anybody except a policeman ,vill tell you the way to 
the 
Iousky, and after you get there you ,vill not care how you 
came. '
Iousky,' you will observe, and not' l\Iuski,' which is the 
modern, orthodox, and accepted version. '
Iousky' is disreputable, 
odorous, tattered, picturesque, abounding in fleas. '
Iuski' might 
be anything. 
No, ,ve had seen nothing like this. Cairo is nowhere dupli- 
cated; nowhere even suggested. Orthodocia went the length of 
admitting that we had felt nothing like it, that Cairo was a distinct 
and genuine sensation, entirely apart from what she expected of the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids. 
The sun was warm and life was light. The 
fousky was full of 
cheerfulness, of sweet rascality, delightful to breathe. It has be- 
come ambitious lately, and is Europeanising; but it is still more 
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Eastern than respectable, and it is hard to believe that it can ever 

e very smug or very clean. 'Ve sauntered along alllong Jews, and 
Copts, and Arabs, and Egyptians, and Frenchmen, and Greeks, and 
Italians, and Turks, and bold black stalwart creatures fronl inner 
....L\.frica, with happy placidity, having nothing to do, and feeling 
exact! y like doing it, which is the chafIn of Egypt. Baedeker told 
us who the people were, but their comlningling was dazzling, and we 
could not apply Baedeker. To us they were an endless twisting 
throng in sandals and tarboosh, and floating robes of blue and 
yellow and ,vhite, that nlOved against the dusky mystery of the 
shops, and nlade fascinating hits of colour where the shadows deep- 
ened in the distance. Their faces had as lnuch of the pallor of the 
East as of its deeper tints, and differed, of course, in type, hut they 
all wore the dignity that seems to be the Oriental substitute for a 
soul, and ,vere full of that agreeable unconcern which, after our con- 
science-wrangles of the "\Vest, it is worth travelling a few thousand 
n1Ïles to look upon. Only the negroes we could tell-they were so 
black, and so big, and so supercilious, and so gay of vesbnent. To 
turn a corner of old Cairo and conle upon a large, self-satisfied 
negro, habited as he knows nature intended hinl to be, and expanding 
in the sun he loves, is not a lllatter to be looked over in noting the 
pleasures of EI ICahir. 
'Vomen, too-we regarded them curiously; and they looked at 
us often with a slnile in their eyes-conscious, tantalising eyes that 
shine lustrous between their blackened fringes, with a gilt wooden 
tube between and a yard long strip of ya
ll1nrtk hanging frOlu it, 
11laking a mystery of nose and lips and chin. They lllay all be 
beautiful-the presumption is against it, but the possibility is always 
there, and until crow's-feet gather too palpably above the yasll1Jlal, 
the eyes express the possibility in the Ill<?St alluring lnanner-know- 
ing very well that you are thinking of it, secure in the knowledge 
that you can't find out. Otherwise the ladies of Cairo are not at- 
tractive. Their figures express Inore than a suspicion of c1nbonpoint, 
and their garments carry out the idea. A dmne we saw in the 
:ßlousky that nlorning seems to have passed nlY elbow this minute. 
She was loftily nloullted on a very superior donkey, whose ornmnents 
jingled as he went. lIeI' own ears and anllS and fingers were heavy 
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with bedeclunents, ana as she trotted by her copious swathings took 
the wind and bellowed out about her like a sOlnbre cloud. But her 
eyes shone forth frOln it like stars, anù started Orthodocia upon a 
theory that if for generations and generations one were allowed to 
exhibit only one's eyes, one's eyes .would, in the course of tÏ1ne- 
without the slightest effort or desire upon one's own part-becolne 
very charnlÌng indeed, which I suppose is true. And at the stage 
of natural developluent which the orbs of the Cairene ladies have 
reached already, one can easily imagine a susceptiLle person's first 
walk in the l\lousky to he, frOlll beginning to end, a sympathetic 
study of eyes. 
But I have not told you of the indescribable din of this street of 
Cairo; how the carriages dash recklessly-whips cracking-mnong 
the people; how the water-sellers clash their brass vessels and cry, 
, Drink, 0 Faithful ! ' and the pedlars of lemons and of I upins, of dates 
and sweet cakes, call upon Allah to 111ake their baskets light; and 
the money-changers sit at the corners of the streets endlessly chaffer 
ing and clinking, and the donkeys bray, and the people talk in lnany 
tongues, and the camel joins the chorus in his own distinctive 
voice. Ah, the calnel of Cairo! I treluble on the verge of a para- 
graph about hinl; I know I cannot do him justice, but the mllotiuns 
that came with the first one that gladdened us in the l\Iousky that 
lllorning crowd hack upon me and will not be disn1Ìssec.1. He was 
imlnediately behind us-we turned suddcnly and saw him, a great 
pack of green clover on his back, looking down at us with a bland 
and level condescension which seemed intended to allay our nervous- 
ness, though it had not precisely that effect. 'Ve had grown used 
to the donkeys. They trotted, and obeyed a stick frOlll the rear. 
,\Yhen they elbowed us it was with apology, and when we turned to 
speak to each other and found an asinine countenancc close to our 
own it was always full of deference. They occllpietl the human 
plane, nloroover; their joys and sorrows were, in a 111anner, ours; 
they I::iharell the conlmon lot. Anù one didn't get out of their way; 
one kept then1 waiting. But this slow, strange beast, with his lofty 
and deliberate assertion of precedence-we Inade room for hinl at 
once, and without cavil, as he lllutely requësted us to do, and as he 
passed we stood and looked at hilll. 'Ve saw that everybody made 
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roon1 for him, as if he were incarnate fate. He went quietly and 
con1fortably through the narrowest lanes and the densest crowds by 
the lnere force of his personality. He was the n10st impressive 
liying thing we saw in Egypt, not excepting two Pashas and a Bey. 
He ,vas engaged with large philo- 
sophies, one could see that, and the 
superciliousness in the curve of his 
neck ,vas una void- 
able. Ages ago he 
had tried to make up 
for it by a snlile, a 
snlÎle of the sin1ple 
prilnary sort, ac- 
quired before the 
world learned smil- 
ing hatred, a mere 
pulling up of the 
corners of the mouth, 
expressing pure an1Ï- 
ability, anù frOln 
generation to gene- 
ration the smile had becOlue Hi 
fixture, though he gives one the 
Ünpression that he would dis- 
pense with it no'v if he could. 
.For he thinks and remembers 
and con1pares. The people have 
changed and have divided their 
inheritance; he is a solitary 
survival, and has preserved his. 
Their traditions 
re his history: 
he knew the desert world; he 
walked in the train of the 
Queen of Sheba; he could re- 
tail scandals of the Court of Solomon. And he bends his back 
to the modern burden, neither n10re nor less than he carried then, 
because it is, and has always been, part of the fonnula of life for 
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'WE ?\EVER SAW ONE TIHT WAf! NOT 
INDISPUTABLY SECOXD-H,\.ND.' 
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hÏ1n. 'Vhen they took it off I 
suppose he was relieved" but he 
did not sho,v it in any way; 
when they Inade it too heavy he 
sÏ1nply looked round communi- 
catively and declined to get up. 
lIe did what was required of him 
with a superior leisurely dignity 
that was elevating to observe. lIe 
never hurried; I did not see hilll 
beaten. As to his personal ap- 
pearance, it is difficult to say 
that he is beautiful; but I defy 
you to go to Cairo and there- 
after call hinl ugly. lIe seeIns ..- 
to belong to a world of different 
standards in these luatters. His 
skin is the Illost interesting thing 
about hinl, to a lover of the 
antique. It seenIS to have been 
in constant use since the original 
callIel took it out of the ark 
with him, it is so battered and 
tattered, so seanIY and patched, so di
- 
repu ta bl y parclunen t-coloured. 0 rtho- 
docia did not love this Egyptian as 
I did ; she said he was known to lw. ve 
a vicious bite, and his airs ,vere in. 
supportable. 'l\Ioreover,' she relnarked, 'I want 
to see a new calnel !' But, though we gazed on 
luany clover-laden trains winding through nlany 
s/taria of Cairo, 've never saw one that was not 
indisputably second-hand. 
Our feet turned naturally with the shuffling 
llluititude's into the bazaars, where the throng 
grew thicker and the habel less, for a donkey 
in the Khan e1 Khaleel is a serious matter, and 
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two donkeys, properly applied, bar the way. The only 111erchants in 
the world live in the l{han el l(haleel, where the sunlight COUles 
seldom, and from a great distance, down through the ruined flapping 
brown awnings that stretch across frmll the dilapidated lattices on 
one side to the dilapidated lattices on the other, and falls in flecks 
and patches on the green turban of a descendant of the Prophet as 
he chaffers with a Je,v in yellow about the price of a keffîyah. The 
only merchants in the world, though they cannot show you the 
jewels of India, or Inake you the bows of Japan, nor have yet 
lllastered the significance of 'clearing' sales. Though their shops 
are only cubes in the wall, wherein they sit cross-legged, and draw 
at their coiled' hubble-bubbles,' and stroke their long beards and 
smile in your face, and cry, 'Take it! I give it thee! Allah will 
recompense me!' .when you dispute their conscienceless prices. 
There is somewhat about then1selves of a subtler essence of barter 
and somewhat about their goods, which are not gorgeous or wonder- 
ful, but full of quaint colour and conscious charn1, that Illakes the 
only true merchandise of then1 in a n10st sntisfying way. Though, 
as Orthodocia says, it may be only an after-glow uf 'The Arahian 
Kights.' 
, nut one can see it all in R,egent Street!' No, dear lady. Not 
the piles and piles of pointed Turkish sandals, red and yellow, 
flan1Ïng out against the shadows where one Inysterious yista twist
; 
into another. Not the pale embroidered stuff'S that age has withered 
into fancies l110re exquisite than any Inodern 100n1 could imagine. 
Not the queer little saucerless coffee services, in brass and Llue 
enamel, ,vith their slender, long-necked urns and thilnble cups! 
And if you can by chance buy a koran-holder, a set of doyleys, a 
gold-f'nlbroidered yest, a brass lan1p studded with coloul'ecl glass, in 
London, ,vhat is it 1 You Iniss the profusion, the people, the bar- 
gaining, the delicious sense of making a tiny bit of all that pictur- 
esqueness your OWll. And your Regent Street things will never hayc 
the slllen of Cairo that n1ine have. 
One sees thenl all at work, that is another charnl. Fashioning 
the bright slippers, pulling the gold thread in and out of the drago- 
man's vest, hammering and chasing the brazen lanlp, laying each 
completed thing on the shelf to be sold and hc:;inning another on 
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the spot-the very poetry of COInmerce. There were the little 
people who sat outside, a foot frOIn the ground, and tinkered and 
gossiped, and cheated and snliled, and praised Allah. There were 
richer n1erchants, whose possessions filled two romns. Of these was 
Abu-el-Hassan. ..Abu-el-Hassan, portly and courtly, speaking 
French, producing, with nluch grace, a box of Turkish Delight to 
nssist our deliberations on his inlaid cabinets, hi:::; heaped-up en1- 
broideries, his Persian antiquities. As we sat in the tmnpting 
little back roon1 of Abu-el-Hassan, and wondered how much over- 
charge one was honourably bound to subn1Ít to after partaking of 
the llouble confection of his politeness and his sweets, he showed us 
his chiefest treasure. It was a soft, rich carpet, deep piled and 
velvety, full uf flickering colours, with here and there a sparkle of 
gold. Its price was one hundred and fifty pounds. Abu-el-Ilassan 
stroked it fon41y. There came a real, beautiful pleasure into his 
face. 'It is Iny lofe !' said he. On account of which sentÍlnent 
Orthodocia paid hiIn, I am convinced, a great many unnecessary 
piastres. 
COIning out and away, we stopped hefore handson18 young 
Abdallah, a seller of perfulncs, of kohl for blackening the eyelashes, 
and henna for staining the finger nails, and bought tiny heart- 
shaped green bottles of attar of roses. As we bought, a friend of 
Abdallah's caIne that way-such a dainty young lady with tripping 
little feet, and a piquant face, unveiled. Her dress and her chatter 
were French; but she was a Spaniard, we thought. And we learned, 
frmH her conversation with Abdallah that she wished to borrow his 
clothes for a rmllantic rendezvous that evening under the acacias in 
the garden of the Esbekeeyah. And Abdallah, assenting, kissed 
her lightly on both cheeks, whereat she nodded at hÍln snlilinglyand 
was gone. 1\Iuch we wondered who she was and how the escapade 
would end; and she 111ude a vivacious little contrasting episode, 
passing lightly through the 111azes uf the I(han el1(haleel, that stays 
in my 1l1enlory of it. 
l\Iany n10sques sa, v we that afternoon, with a 'guide' ; but there 
is getting to be a great paucity of Inaterial in Orthodocia's note- 
book, and I can find out frmH it only the Inore or less uninteresting 
fact that one 1110sque was striped. As I ren1elnbe1' theIn, they were 
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all great gaunt places, extrelnely brown and ragged and hollow, and 
usually splashed with the blood of a person we had never heard of 
before. The guide was inyaluable., lIe never failed to tell us to 
take our shoes off, or luissed an opportunity of luaking us pay 
piastres. For the rest, he walked round the places we visited with 
the deepest interest, and showed an intelligent curiosity on a nunl- 
bel' of points, which, by nleo'ns of Baedeker, we were happily able to 
gratify. In the black, oily water of a fountain in the l\Iosque of 
Hassan sonle WOlllen were washing their faces and their feet. As 
we canle in, they hurried on their yasll1naks-the guide was a luan 
-but went on bathing their extren1Ïties with serene COlnposure. 
And then the guide Blade the one illun1Ïnative renlark in his réper- 
toire. 'Sultan IIassan very good doctor!' he said, and that was 
all. N either the gate whereon the faithful leave their toothaches 
and their cares, with nl01ars that grind no more and wisps of hair 
and other personal tributes, nor the tombs of the Caliphs, nor eke 
of the 
Ianlelukes, nor any other object of interest or of adn1Ïration, 
could elicit a further statelnent frOlll hÏIll. Orthodocia told hinl 
that he was a nlost original and interesting type of guide-so willing 
to learn-and that he nlight COlne again to-nlorrow ; but as it was 
a little fatiguing to support the entire burden of the cOIlyel'sation 
for so long, he luight go then, if he could find the way hOll1e alone. 
So he went, but we saw nothing of hinl next day. He was probably 
unable to ascertain the whereabouts of the hotel. 
And we drove alone to the strange little Coptic church that rises 
out of tenenlents and potteries and dilapidations all round about, 
with its tarnished interior and quaint Byzantine saints, once gilt 
and red. A boy in priestly gal'lllcnts showed us the trough where 
these later Christians bathe their feet, as they did who listened to 
Paul and ApoHos, and the divisions for the 111en, and the WOlnen, 
and the children, and the inscription in strange characters on the 
right of the high altar, 'Greetings to the Temple of the Father.' 
Then he led the ,yay dO'wn a dark narrow stone stair into a vaulted 
crypt, at one end of which stood an altar like a tOlllb-niche, to Inark 
the spot where, in the early light that caIne before the full dawn- 
ing, rested the 
Iother and the Child. Perhaps if we had been in 
Palestine and had had a surfeit of traditions, this one would not 
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have inlpressecl us-there were plenty of scoffers at the hotel who 
told us it was humbug. ]Jut there is one consoling thing about 
being disillusionised-it presupposes the illusion; and both Ortho- 
docia and I were glad we had gone down, credulous, into that quiet 
little place, and thought, believing, of the sweet eyes with the 
1110therhood of Christ in theIn, that looked upon it when the chroni- 
cles of time, for us, had just begun. 
The British 'T0I111ny,' in unifonn, is not inlPosing upon a 
donkey. His legs hang stiffly to within a few inches of the ground, 
he holds hitnself with the nlartial erectness of a Life Guardsman, 
and he reflects an idea that his character justifies any position in 
Jife which even the donkey finds alnusing. '\Ve luet nunlbers of hiIn 
1110unted thus trotting down out of the Citadel, wearing a notahle 
air of occupying Egypt, which did not go well with the donkey 
either. 
And there, when the day was done, lay Cairo all about our feet. 
Cairo, the city of the genii, and of our dre::tlllS, always farthest away 
of all the cities in the Inagical distance beyond the rinl 0' the world 
which edges the fields of hon1e-for did not the way thither lie 
through the air on wishing carpets 1 Cairo, pale and fair in the 
glow of sunset, brooding over her rich stuffs and her dead Caliphs, 
still cherishing and exhaling, there in her tranquil beauty, the fool- 
ish old thought that she is the l\fother of the '\V orld! The nlosque- 
bubbles rose into the Inel10w light, and the sliIn 111inarets pierced it, 
and mingling with the old, old hum of hUIuanity that rose from her 
bosom and floated up to us in her high Citadel canle the voices of 
her blind nlueddin in the nlinarets, calling the people to their sun- 
set prayers. Eastward the sheer high lines of the l\fokattunl Hills, 
unsoftened even by this yelluwed air; then Cairo in their valley, 
her old Nile lover still at her feet, slipping between Arabia and 
Libya to the sea; and beyond and about it all the gray-white 
speechless desert with the Pyramids on its verge. 
Inlluediately beneath us, and in full view, was the spot where the 
l\fanlClukes were massacred; Lut I could not get Orthoclocia to pay 
any attention to it. lIeI' excuse ,vas that so far as she knew there 
was no record wh

tever of such an event in the' Arabian Nights' 
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-and what other historical records of Cairo had we that couk1 
po
sibly 1e depended upo1l1 
* * * * * * 
'One always hears,' said I, 'that it is the proper thing to do.' 
'I have only seen one lady doing it,' said Orthodocia, 'and she 
looked like a coole' 
'Ye were discussing how we should go to Heliopolis to see the 
obelisk there, and I was urging the donkey way of going. Up to 
this tin1e we had been spending what was left of our substance at an 
alarn1Ïng rate upon victorias. 
Froin the first I had regarded the donkeys longingly, feeling 
instinctively that I should adorn one; that I, whu am no horsewoman, 
would sit a donkey with cOlnposure and grace. They inspired 1110 
with a confidence and a desire to get on which I had never felt in 
cunnection with any other quadruped. But up to this tÏ1ne Ortho- 
docia had said it was' infra dig.,' and when Orthodocia used Latin 
I knew that there ,vas nothing for it but to accept the situation. 
On this particular morning, however, I confronted her with serious 
considerations of finance, and donkeys are as cheap in Cairo as 
carriages are dear. Just then Rubicundo passed at full trot, with 
an hilarious ltamrnar I behind, an inspiriting sight to see. ' })ear 
man! ' said I, with enthusiasln, 'what a glorious time he is having! 
Do, Orthodocia !' I did not then suspect my friend of any ulterior 
Illotive in thus setting her face against the national anÏ111al. Ortho- 
docia was usually so straightforward. But aswe have often told each 
other since, people lllUSt travel round the world with their friends to 
know them. 
'Do, Orthodocia ! ' I supplicated, restating the arguillent of the 
exchequer. And Orthodocia did. 
'Ve found a group of donkey-boys round the corner frOlIl the 
hotel. Orthodocia said that the aillount of uur entire expenses in 
Cairo ,vould not induce her to lllOunt in front of the piazza. The 
".Joys were tossing coppers, and the donkeys stood about a little dis- 
tance off in a three-legged, négZigé nlanner,.lpathetically nosing the 
ground. Doys and donkeys surrounded us in a nlOlllelÜ with an 
enthusiaslll which lllade a choice difficult to Ine. 
1 Donkey-boy. 
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, l\Iy donkey numb' one donkey, lady! lIe name Lily Langtry ! ' 
'Lily Lang-try he kick! '-confillentially from a rival-' 111Y 
donkey she go easy; she nan1e sOlnetilne "Gran' Ole ::L\Ian " son1etÏ1ne 
" Granny! " , 
I hesitated for pleasure 
nd delight. I deeply desired each 
donkey in turn. IIad time penniUed I woulù ha,-e taken a gay and 
fanciful excursion into the unknown on the Lack of eyery one of 
1 }}()nl. But time did not perluit, so r sC'lf->ctC'd, for his seriou
 
df'portment :111<.1 oiher excellent features, an ass name<.ll\lal'k Twain. 
Orthodocia vacillated also, but not frOln love. She regarded the 
lot with frowning criticism, and considered the testiInonials, spoken 
and written, with stern incredulit.y. lIeI' final deci:Úon was a Ineek 
little white quadruped, 'Rose of Sharon.' 'Rose of Sharon' had 
a 'character' frOln an English noblelnan of distinction-I think 
it \vas the Duke of I[alni]ton-ill which a certain prOlnincnce was 
given to her tractability and sweetness of disposition. Then the' 
elect <.lonkey-uoys scuttled off to change the trappings for side- 
s
ul(Ues. ' Not that it will make nlllCh difference! ' renlarked Ortho- 
docia, with sOlnething very like a groan. 
'Get on first, dear!' said lUY fl-ielld persuasi\?ely, when the 
quartette came back, stroking her white donkey on the neck antI 
nose. 'I'll follow you in a luillute. I like to-to get theIn to know 
111e !' At this the white donkey tossp<.l his head and made an 
'allemande left,' Orthodocia going patiently after it. 
I lllay say, in no boastful spirit, that I vaulted lightly into the 
s:uldle, and that l\Iark Twain and I participated in a spirit of perfect 
good-feHowship frOlu the beginning. lIe was n1Y very, very first 
donkey, and the Clllotions he inspired were of that deliciously pristine 
character that one loves to look back upon in after life. No other 
donkey can ever be to 111e what l\Iark was-I called hirn l\Iark. Y{ 0 
were on tern1S that perIuitted the use of his baptismal 11alne at tho 
end of the first half-n1Ïle. There ,ras sOlnething about the l1l::tnner 
of his going that con1bincd the exaltation of a tandenl with tho 
security of a tram, and gayc one a joyous thrill of daring, together 
with the divine feeling of n1Ístrpss-ship and the opportunity of look- 
ing round. Ilis pace was steady and screw'. lIe l'f'quireù no rising 
in t.he saddl(\, no tugging at th(' hridle-rein, no ,vhip, no voicf' of 
UC 
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C0I111l1and. Indeed, the bridle-rein was a 1110ckery, and the whip 
a vain thing; he recognised no authority except his nlaster's, who 
ran behind and discoursed to hÜn; and his rider had no care or 
responsibility on his account. This is what Inade donkey-riding 
so superior an attraction to me. I had only to bounce naturally 
and be happy. Sonle people, especial1y equestrians, woulllnot have 
liked it, I know. For instance, when it bec
nne apparent that 
Orthodocia was not catching up, and I wanted to go back to 
look for her, I conunullicated my desire to the donkey in the usual 
way. He did not take the slightest notice of Ine. I exhorted him, 
and clung with both hands to one rein. He trotted on with that 
composure which is the special talent of his kind. I was obliged 
finally to ask the donkey-boy to turn hiIn round. lIe said one word 
-I have always been sorry not to renleInber the word; in going 
through life one 11leets so Illanyof l\Iark Twain's connections who 
are difficult to persuade-and the donkey s,verved round as if he had 
been arranged on a pivot. An equestrian doubtless would have con- 
sidered this hunlÍliating. I anI nut an equestrian, and I thought it 
satisfying to a degree. It so thoroughly relieved one frOlll all 
cOluplicity in case of acciclent. 
I found Orthodocia still stroking the nose of the Rose of Sharon; 
and there were son1e fraglnents of bi;::;cuits lying abùut which she did 
not explain. 
'I tltink she knows Ifle no,v !' IllY friend remarked uncertainly; 
then, diplomatically, 'How l}eautifully yûu sit, dear! Do go on! 
I'll be with you in one 111onlent.' 
Thus flatteringly adjured I trotted off again, and gave myself up 
to the deliriuIll of nlY first donkey without restraint until Orthodocia's 
voice from the rear, full of ,voe, Sillote IHe upon the heart. ' I-Ia-ow 
-very fast-you go ! ' quoth she, quothing shrill and breathles-sly. 
Then when I looked upon Orthodocia I could by no llleans refraia 
from laughter, of such prodigious sort that l\Iark Twain, taking it in 
some personal way, broke into a gallop and left the Rose of Sharon 
further behind than ever. l\Iy dear friend occupied her saddle with 
,vhat n1Ïght be called distressed dccJruln, in which was written plainly 
the air of being accustOlnec1 to hetter things. She held her uridle- 
rein to a nicety, and her elbows lllight have been glue(l to her side. 
nut tbe Rose ,vas doing her best in the way of pace, and the lllotiùn 
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sOlllehow did not hannonise with the lady's bearing. l\Ioreover, 
she \Yore an inexplicable expression-I Inean Orthodocia-in which 
gïÌef and a"
e and terror were blended in a ,vay that is funny in 
cl)llncction with a donkey. ..A_nel her eyos were fixed, to the utter 
disregard of the landscapc, ll}ìnn the Rose of Sh
ron's left ear. 
"\"'hy,' said she, as l\lal'k Twain, entirely of his own accord, 
obligingly waited for the Rosf', 'does she lay it do,vn that way 
' 
referring to the ear. 'Do you think she's got any tricks-does she 
l:JOk as if she had 
 If she has, I think it was positi,-e1y criminal 
of the Duke of Hamilton not to mention theIl1 
' 
The Rose was probably the nlost inoffensivo and anlÌable little ass 
in Cairo, and I assurc(l Ol'thodocia pf this, I fear a little witheringly, 
fl r I felt very superiur. 
, It's an very well for you I' she respondeù. ' You seonl born to ride 
donkeys '-crushingly-' but '-hero came the reyelation-' I know 
exactly how it will be. I've tried them at l\Ientone, at Capri, every- 
where-do walk a little I-nlY friends are always donkeY-Iuad like you 
-and I merer can stay on!' This in a tone of real Iue1odréHl1a. 
'I observe,' I said, 'that when these ltcunnwrs wi;-;h these ltmna]"s 
-I speak according to Baedeker-to stop, they say" Bus!" to go on 
faster, "Ila'[l'J'g[t I" This is not according to Baedeker; but perhaps 
our lW1JUJlco.s lIave not been brought up by a wen-principled guide- 
houk. If you can lllaster these two tcrIns you are safe, for though 
your ltO'lnar will pay no attention to them, yuur hanunar will heed, 
r.1Hl thus it shan be as you desire.' 
'Thanks! ' replied Orthodocia. "Dus!"" lla'ar-ga !" "Bus!" 
" Ila'a'1"-ga!" Not at all diílìcult to ren1Clnber.' 
'N 0 ! ' said I; 'and now, since we are wen outside the city'- 
we were throwing grotesque shadows on the yellow white road that 
winds past the barracks, high above a crtul1hling waste of old pot- 
teries and dusty olivo trees-'suppose we "lw,'ar-ga," a little. 'Vhat 
<.10 you say to a race 
 ' 
'No-no-Ko !' cried Orthoclocia, eXplosively; and indeed I 
would not have insisted, though I was highly incredulous of hCi
 
disabilit.ies, but the dunkey-boys, catching IllY idea, laid furthwith 
about the flanks of 
Iark Twain :lnd the Rose in a spirit of wild 
exultation; and inst:ultly we were off, an six of us, In a shuuting, 
cc2 
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gesticulating, dusty, delirious whirl. I do not know the pleasures ot 
the chase. I had never before ridden anything that went at the rate 
of XU as l\lal'k Twain did, keeping always a good neck ahead of the 
Rose, who also exhibited wonders. To Ine it was pure, undiluted 
happiness, and I patted l\Ial'k Twain softly on the neck, and 
whispered my applause into his large and receptive ear. 
This was all in the course of the first sixty seconds, at the end 
of which I luoked round to che('r mul encourage OrthoLlocia. Sho 
s::,,,t erect as ever, pale and determinell of countenance, a world of 
concentration in hE'r eyes, but bumping in such a hysterical and 
highly-agonised Inanne1' that it ,vas impossible to predict by three 
square feet, when she rose, where she woulLl COlne down. I callcll 
aloud to her in her distress, 'OrthoJocia ! ' 
· II (i.' ar-ga ! ' she answered wildly. 'lla' a JO-:!ct ! lIlt' ([1"-ga! ' bUlll!)- 
ing more convulsively 
than eyer, and clutch- 
ing lnadly at the Rose 
of Sharon's ear. lIeI' 
Iw m Hl,ar hannnared 
with renewed zeal, and 
the Rose galloped ear 
and ear with l\Ial'k. 
'Don't be rash, Ortho- 
and (Ila'ltJ o [flt I' scre
uned my friend despairingly 
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doci3. !' I cried ; 
fur answer. 
'All right!' I returned. 'Good fur the Rose! Go on, nosy! 
Get up, l\Iark ! lllt'ar-ga I' 
The donkeys galloped against one another, and just then Ortho. 
docia, swerving, Inade an ÏInpetuous attempt to sit do\vn in n1Y 
saddle. 'Oh, what an ass! ' cried she. 'Can't you keep to your own 
side of the road 
' And to this day I can't be certain whether she 
n1eant J\Iark Twain or Ine. Orthodocia is so excitable. ' 'Yhat are 
you encouraging them for! IIa'aì'-ga! you young lunatic!' to the 
donkey-boy. 
:\Iark 'was leading again, and Ol'thodocia's ltaln1nar saiù the la c ,t 
word of persuasion to the Rose of Sharon, who literally kicked up 
her heels-at least Orthodocia said she did, but I dO:l't consiùer that 
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she was in a position to see-in her effurt to ovel'take us. Threo 
1110re distressful comnlunications reached llle frOll1 Orthodocia at this 
point. They caIne in rapid succession. 'I'nl going off!' con 
expresd)l1e-' I'n,/; going ojl!' crescendo-' rIll OFF! ' forte. 
..c:\.fter that silence reigned for a space while Orthodocia 
rearranged her draperies and remoyed the lime dust from her front 
teeth y;ith her handkerchief. After having ascertained that she hL
d 
sufIered no fracture anywhere I fear that I gave myself up to 
tearful and ,:t- uncontrollable hilarity. Ortho- 
docia re- I' 'ft' ceived it in silence which was 
( ')J)) 
lllore than 
'
 { c: l.l
it was Arctic. 
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, 'V uuld yuu mind telling mp,' she said frigidly after an interval, 
'if you had any special reason for not ha'argaing, when I su parti- 
cularly desired it 1 ' 
'Vhereupon the truth dawned 0'\'('1' me, and I very nearly perished 
untimely. 'Yon wanted to stop!' I saill, leaning against l\Iark 
Twain, who had COlne up for his share of the hunlour of the situatioll. 
'Then" /Jus.' " was the proper expletive, nlY dear-" Bu.s ! " , 
'Oh ! ' sai{l Orthoclocia; 'don't you think we had better be get- 
ting on tu Ileliopolis 1 ' 
Orthudocia had such lovely ways-to borrow a phrase frOlll the 
Irish puliticians- of lJurking the situation. 
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So we ,yent on to Hdiopoli:-;, uuder t.he acacias, and pa
t the 
lahouring dripping water- wheels in pale green ficlc1s, ,,,,here graceful 
white ibises were bowing and stepping-on to IIeliopoli:::; in the 
caressing sunlight., in l1luch the sallIe CirClll11stance as people "
ent 
in those early days when Heliopolis was there to see. Occasionally 
we lllct other donkeys, with whOln l\Iark Twain and the Rose 
invariably exchanged the statenlent that it 
was a fine day in their own lllusical tongup, 
and a way that ,vas highly e111barrassing to 
us, for we did not know any of the tourists 
attached to the other donkeys. ,Ve did all 
we could to prcyent it; but you couldn't 
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prcycnt a dunkey with a genuinely eUlOtional nature fron1 glnng 
expression to his feelings by Act of ParliaIllent, nluch less by nloral 
suasion. I had learned in nlY natural history that when a donkey 
'wants to bray he always twists his tail round in the instinctive way 
in which we put our hands to our 1110Uths when we yawn, and 
that if anybody interfered with the first part of the function it would 
be impossible for hilll to carry out the second. I 111entioned this to 
Orthodocia, who 1l1ight haye interrupted l\Iark Twain in this way 
very conveniently if she had chosen to do so, but she said she di(ln't 
like to be interrupted herself, and she was quite sure he would be 
annoyed about it. And it was not a thing that one carcù to urge. 
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'YhCll we arriyed at IIcliopo1i
 \ve found an obelisk thcre, set up 
SOllie time ago by Ra-IChcper-ICa U sertesen, Lord of the Diadems 
and Son of the Sun, the like of which can be seen only on the Thames 
Embanlnnent in London, or in Central Park in N ew York. But 
the interest that remains in my n1Ïnd about Heliopolis concentrates 
itself upon the ,yay we got there. 
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I WAS an ullh;1PPY white slaye of DagIHl:uI, alH] a g
nii of Lcne"o- 
Ícnt intention had just arisen beforo Inc out of a sodawater Lottie, 
when I heard a reprcssed yoiee in IllY car and saw an unnatural 
shining through n1Y eyclitIs. 'Gct up ! ' sai( 1 Orthodocia. ' It'l:) long 
after three ! ' 
,y 0 were not on the point of departure, as you Illay think, by 
any unnatural train or ship. 'Ye were only going to see the Sphinx 
and the PyraIllids, at the hour Orthodocia consÍllered n10st fitting 
for the last Impression of our trip which she intended to capitalise 
-the hour of dawn. To see the day break upon the countenance of 
the Sphinx, however, at Orthodocia's rate of going, though we had 
only seven n1Ïles to ride, it was necessary to start at least two hours 
earlier. I recognised the situation, therefore, especially when I saw 
upon the table in the din1 and ghastly gaslight the revolver which 
Orthodocia had borrowed from Rubicundo the night before for our 
protection in the eyent of brigands by the way-and with an in- 
ternallnalediction upon all iU1pl'essions of an unseasonable nature, 
I arose. 
A quarter of an hour later, we slipped past the sleeping Cha111- 
berlains in the upper corridors and down the wide staircases to the 
outer portals, which the drowsy Luigi guarded alone. He started 
up when we indicated our desire to be let out, and stared at us, 
Orthodocia said afterwards, as if we had been guilty of son1e Ull- 
conventionality. Orthodocia also says that he shuddered as the 
cold light of the hall lamp feJI upon the silver barrels of her revol- 
Yer; but I did not see tho h ulder. I suppose he concluded that 
since we ,vere not taking our luggage with us, it could be no con- 
cern of his or Shepheard's, for he let us out without C0111Dlent. 
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It was very dark and silent out on the broad verandah; a little 
chilly wind rustled among the palIns; nothing stirred or spoke but 
that. Cairo was asleep under a sprinkling of stars. There wero 
no lights anywhere in the tall houses that stood obscurely against 
the sky. 'Let us go back, Orthodocia ! ' said I, for 1 run not a braye 
person, ancl I did not expect it to be so dark. 
, Neyer! ' roturned Orthodocia. Thon, lcaning over the verandah, 
, Aclllned ! ' she called, softly; 'Acllllled 
 ' 
A little figure rose up in tho street ancl stole quickly to the 
yerandah step
. 'I 
, !.!"o brill!! , (lonke v !' I I \ 
'C' . J J J ,::(Ð:' , , , 
into the night. r/;;/:lf,
;
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his appointIllent '
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 but w'e could see 
only that 've were 
/ ') M;
 riding into a 
high-walled ll1ystery 'AW.\Y IXTO THE DEEPER of lattices and 
caSCluents and 'mush. SIL-\.DOWS OF CAIRO.' ribekeyalls. The 
stillness was very soft and nlean- 
ingful, and the pattering of the donkeys' hoofs, whieh seenled to be 
the only sound abroad in all the city, lnade it a paJpable thing, so 
that we said nothing to break it. Aclllnecl, behind, ran silently. 
Occasionally there floated out to us from a clark garden thicket SOlno 
scent that told of roses and pOluegranatcs. 


here,' it said; 'I 
an(l it sped aw<'y 
.AeJnned'B faith in 
v..ith us had not been 
ter of an hour he 
with l\laJ'k 
Rose, and 
other 1l(l17
- 
had gone 
grandfa t her 
- in other 
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'Ve left the t.Lll old clustering houses and rUlle through th0 
",-ider streets of ISlllail's city, whcre the graync::;-5 was lighter aHd 
fell upon white walls and yellow ones, and upon the dark in(list.inct- 
ness of olive trees, and so across the great brillgc, with the dalta- 
beeyaAs sleeping uncleI' it, that sp::tns the :Kile-it was in itself a 
curious thing to be crossing the Nile. Then we looked back fr0111 
the other side at Cairo, crowding wan along the shore, and saw Ly 
the paling sky behind her n1Ïnarets that we Illust lllake haste. 
The path twisteel through dusky sand heaps piled on the edge of 
a littIe rÌ\Ter that wound its way to the Nile. FrOlll behind one and 
another of these, dark figures began to steal forth, turbaned, 111YS- 
terious, with long robes flung oyer OILe shoulder. They seen1Cd to 
grow out of the sanel and to slip back into it again, so silently they 
went; and in that creeping Eastern half-light they suggested all 
the rOluance of Arabia. K evertheless they nlade Hle neryous. 
, Orthoc1ocia,' said I, 'is that revolver loaded 1 ' 
, Certainly not! ' responded lny friend. 'Do you think I woulll 
touch such a 
hing 
 'Vhat would prevent its going off at any IllO- 
luent, aud then, with this aniIual, where should I be 1 ' 
'The Rose is excitable,' I concurred; 'but I suppose you'ye 
brought cartridges 
 ' 
, Yes,' said Orthorlocia, 'a dozen and a half !' 
Then she turned very lytle and suddenly reined up. 'It has 
just struck 111(', IllY dear,' she s
id, 'that I've got thCll1 in my 
]Jocket ! ' 
"Yell !' 
, Jrcll !' Orthodocia repeatell with conccnt.ration, 'don't you know 
that cartridges will go off, as well as 'pistols, with sufficient concus- 
sion ! You haven't the slightest idea of how this donkey concusses ! 
I've been running the nlost frightful danger all this tÌ1ne! .Llnd 
you laugh! I con
i(ler you inlnunan ! ' 
, No, IllY love! ' I re:::;pollded, with an effort at sclf-cuntro], aIllJ 
in proof of illY sincerity I offered to carry the cartridges. Ol'tho- 
ducia said that she thought it would be 11101'e prudent to throw thcln 
away. I asked her if she thought she had any right to throwaway 
a dozen an:1 a h't1f of Rubicundo's cartridges, probably all he had; 
whercat OrthoJot:i t conscntcd to hand then) oyer to l11e. 'After aU,' 
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she said, 'it is really only fail' that "-e should di "ide uUt' :tUllllUllitiUll.' 
....\nd the Rose made a dctailed stntmnent uf relief as OrthoJocia. 
clnptiell her pocket. 
'\Ye were trotting under the long avenue of acacias tlw.t leads to 
the Pyran1ids, and already we could see thCln, away to the left, in 
g1iInpses between the tree trunks, for the day was growing. '\Ye 
b2gan to Ineet cmuels, clover-laden, pacing silently to find the sun 
in Cairo's lnarket-places, and to c:1tch the fragrance of their burdens 
as they passed. Their Inasters and ,Aclllned exchanged grave salu- 
tations. 
The stillillorning air was a dreanl of peace. Dehind us, where 
Cairo was, the sky gle:unc(l white and silver j nearer, fields of young 
grasses, tenderly green, with the reedy riyer win<ling through bear- 
ing the dawn in its 1>OS0111 j and by the riyer the pahn-shadowed 
dusky huts of the fellaheen. Tranquil beyond all telling--even the 
white ibises Hew softly in the rice fields-with no rejoiceful tint of 
rose and gold, but brooding and fair, the soul of that E2stern da'wn- 
ing caulC on before its sun. ,Ye gazed and gazed at the sweet 
wonder of it j then, renlmnbering our chicf desire, adjured Aclllued, 
so that the donkeys sped with one accord and ceased not to speed 
until we all arrived at the Desert of Sahara, and picked our way 
past the Great Pyrmnid, through the sandy dé!J1'is of the desert's 
edge, to where, in a wide hol1ow, scooped out of the sand, the great 
gL'ay Sphinx uprcared itself, watching for the sun. 
,Ye were not a 1l10lnent too soon. EVPll as we disllloulÜed, a1] 
the east, behind the river and the cloudy pahns, irenlbled in faint 
pale yellO'w, :1.11<1 the desert 'world grew full of light, so that we saw 
ycry plainly the Inajestic fOrIn before us, that also waited, ill infinite 
silcnce, jn infinite patience. 
'
\h t ' s::tid Orthodocia, as we sat down together in the sand and 
watchc(l the face of the 111arve1. 
There had COBle a suddt;n joy upon it with the rays that struck 
golden on the unhlinking eyehalls. They rega1'llc(l C':wh other, the 
great Sphinx awl the great Sun, C'xulting, understanding-the only 
changeless ones, who had known it all frOln the beginning, olll COlll- 
r:ules who had yet to fail each OtllCl'. ....'\s the sunlight spl'ea<l 

plendidly down oyer her the solcnlll gladness grew in the face of 
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the Sphinx, and we saw also in her shattered features their strange 
divinity, their power to c01l1prehend, their tender hU1l1an sJlnpathy. 
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I THE SOLE:\IN GLADXESS GREW IK THE FACE OF TIlE srIII
X.' 
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She seen1ed to carry the nl ystery of life in her heart, to have know- 
ledge of it, to answer our feeble' \Vherefore 
 ' with an inscrutab
e 
, Therefore! ' yet to brood always upon the pity of it. SOlnewhere 
about her strong, cahn lips an answer shaped itself for every bub- 
bling question of 
)Urs ; a grief 111ight have slept in the shadow of 
her brpast.. \Yith hf'r face awl her soul thp Sphinx led U1e to he- 
lieve that she was Lhe fo
ter-nlother of aU hmnanity. Y f't she i,
 
Oldy a grpat stone image, sixty-six fef't hi
h, hul1y IHutibtetl, 
crouching upon the edge of the Desert of Sahara, \\"ith her pa\\ s 
half buried in its sands. 
'Orthodoeia,' said I, 
 what is your Impression l' 
l\Iy friend, sitting in the san<1 two paces off, regartled the Sphinx 
earnestly a little longer. Then, 'I think she is a \YmHan,' said 
Orthodoeia, 'and I think she .:\Iade the \Y orl(l ! ' 
\Vhereafter there was nothing for a considerable spaef', I being 
scientifically unable to 
ontradict Orthodocia; and we both sat on 
the edge of the sand-hollow and gave ourselves up to thought, Each 
believing the other to be wrapped in s:1,cred iclealisations which 
neither \Voultl venture to intrude upon. \,... e confided to one another 
afterwards that lnost of the vague sClltÏ1uents that inspired us after 
a tinlC bore upon our breakfasts; but both Orthodocia and nlysplf 
would have been ashmned to confess that such n1aterial considerations 
could dwell with us for a 11l0lnent in the presence of the Sphinx. So 
we sat there before her, turning 
 deaf ear to our inward cOll1plain, 
ings, doing our best to feel properly; each believing that any wOl'll 
of hers would break the spell that Luund the other. If l\Iark Twain 
had been equally considerate, I really don't know when we shouItl 
have got away, but he was not. I[e knew no conceahnent of the 
em_otions, and respected none. lIe :;t:Jocl silhouetted against the 
fleuning Eastern sky alone; Achll1cd 
ncl the Rose had wanderml 
off. lIe felt the silence, the impressiveness, the loneliness of the 
situation, and he strètched out his neck, and curled up his tail, and 
brayed bitter1y. N at 
n onlinal'Y bray, a bray that ran up and 
down the chrmnatic scale 
nd knew all the chords of woe-a 
genuinely enlotional Lray, proceeding from the nlOst badly-oiled 
donkey interior in Cairo; 3, long, long lyric that sounlled far out 
upon the waste and returned again, burdened with tears. I suppose 
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it was Lccause of Orthodocia's instinctive aversion to his kind th:lt 
she could never see anything fine or p:tthetic in a donkey's bray, and 
she looked at J\Iark Twain with SOille annoyance while he relievcd 
his fcelin gs. 
, ,\Yhat a voice ! ' said she. 
I retorted that I thought l\Iark had a very nice voice indrcd for 
a donkey ; and in the discussion which followed we suddenly began 
to descend the sandbank. 'Ye went with a certain rapidity to the 
hottOln, ancl by the time we reached it our desire for elevating sent.i- 
lneuts seelued to have disappeared for ever. Orthodocia declared, 
L
S she shook the sand out of her hair, that the Sphinx looked like 
an Irish washerwoman from that point of view, and I considered 
the washerwon1an libelled by the comparison. This did not lcad me 
to consiJer Orthodocia's first impression less valuable, but it confine-cd 
my belief in the instability of all sentiment evol yed out of its propel' 
connection with 111ea1s. 
Pieces of the paws of the Sphinx, with rough, primitive 1110rtar 
attached, were lying about in the sand. If there was a person 
jointly considered by Orthodocia and n1yself a thoroughly disreput- 
able indiyillual with a sllla1l mind, it was the person who carries 
off 'relics' of faluous objects he sees in foreign countries. This 
severe opinion not being upon the surface of our luinds, however, 
we carefully picked up and cherished lumps of th8 Sphinx's p:tWS, 
not, I think, because of the Sphinx, hut Le::ause of the n1ortar. 
It brought us-we fancied we could see the very finger prints ip it 
-into such close, hOlne1y, intimate relation with the people who laid 
it on the other side of the centuries; it seemed to ten us mote than 
l\Iariette had at Boulak. .l\nd, indeed, \vas it not very likely, as 
Orthodocia said, if Pharaoh had fancied any alterations in the Sphinx 
at that time, that ::\loses hiulself n1Ìght have spread it ! 
If it had not Leen fur our lnisadventure, we would doubtless have 
rcsented the uncomprehending sacrilege of the slniling Arabs wait- 
ing at the top to.offer us 'coffywi'thespinx '-thick, hot., black Turk- 
ish stuff, in tiny cups. That had left us in so frivolous a state of 
n1Ïnd, however, that we pledged her with the 1l10St inlpertinent senti- 
lnents, bestowing nluch Lack:sl1eesh for the opportunity. IIow gro- 
tesque it all was-the wille, gray desert, the Ílllpprturhahle Guardian 
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of Secrets staring triulnphantly at the sun, the Pyralnids standing 
a little ,yay off in their eternal angle against the sky, and we two, 
in exuberant foolishness, in happy, mocking ignorance, with our feet 
in her shifting sands, wishing the 
phinx and ourselves' l\Iany happy 
returns ! ' 
There had been nobody at all but the 
but at the clink of the first 
to give forth her inhaLi- 
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 put it in her pccla
t, 
and grasped the 1'0- 'IT W
'
S A rRor;D :;\IO:\IE
T yol,'er detern1Ïnedly 
FOR ORTHODOCL\..' 
with her left haD(1. 
 
, R 0 !' she said again, and 'with repressed significance. ' Go 
away! ' 
The c
llnel-Loys said no furthf'l' word úf persu:tsion Lut went away 
illunediate1y, and we noticed a slight simultaneous IUOYCluent of 


Sphinx when we arrived, 
piastre the desert began 
tants, aud in ten luinutes 
Dedouins. They said 
of coffee, but stood about 
('"ery possible fonn of 
furtive 'watch upon our 
saw, approaching from 
cau1els, of insinuating de. 
ridden by Arab youths, 
straight to the 
thodocia, l\Iark 
Sharoll, Ach- 
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departure in the groups looking on. It was a proud InOillent for 
Orthodocia. 'This is Bedouin bravery! ' she said scornfully. Then 
she unfolded the brown paper again, and tied the reyolver nicely up 
in it., using the sanIe piece of string. 'One should never waste 
anything! ' s:1id Orthodocia. 'I always keep nlY pieces of paper 
Lnd string. You see how valuable the habit is ! ' 
'Yes,Orthuùocia,' said J, 'but arcn't you going to rille the canwl1' 
, Certainly not ! ,\
 uuld you like l11e to Inake allot!u!1' exhilJitiull 
of myst.lf ? ' 
'Ol'thodocia,' said J, solelnnly, 'one ou,;;'ht not to consider any- 
th
ng-in connection with an Illlprf'ssion ! ' 
, I will not be cOf'rced ! ' responded my fl'ip}1( I with firrnness. 
'Then lend n1C tlH' revolver,' I requestetl. Orthodocia lent Ine 
it. I put it in lilY pocket, and beckoned to the calnel-boys re- 
assuringly. I found an approxÏInately clean place near onê camel's 
shoulder, and patted hillI on it. Presently I saw hÏIn looking at 
TIle frolll the other end of hi
 neck, anll desisted. In the 111CantÏJne 
the caluel-boys CaIne up. 
, .A..re yon? ' said Ol'thoducia. 
'I anI.' 
, lIow are you going to get on 7 ' she inquired. 
'lie will COlue down,' I responded confidently. 'He will bring 
his upper flats to the ground floor. I've seen thenI do it.' 
,"
 ell,' sa ill Orthoducia, 'I should certainly COlne off.' 
I sighed heaxily. 'I will not coerce you, Orthodocia,' said T, 
C but I cannot lose the opportunity, occurring perhaps once in a life- 
tillle, of riding the ship of the desert over his native eleUlent! 
Dring hillI down! ' to the canlel-boy. 
If you care to ascertain accurately how that camel can1C down, I 
Inust ask you to look in your book of natural history. Orthoducia 
and I cannot agree upon the lllatter. She says he took his back 
legs down first, and I anI ahnost certain he folded up his front ones 
and sat down on thmn, as it were, before he effected any re-arrange- 
Inent to the rear. It is not a point upon which there ought to L
 
any difference of opinion alnong COl11lncntators ; however, you will 
haye no difficulty in settling it for youl'self. lIe caIne down in 
secti01.1S, at all cvcnts, anù it took hilu SOI11C little ti:lle, during 
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whic!l Orthodocia vacillated. I took no notice uf her yacillatiou, 
hut c3-hnly S:1t down upon the sheepskins \d1Ïch fonned his s:Ldcllc. 
The caulellooked round anù told 111e to get off, but I w.ould not. 
'Send hÏIll up ! ' said I to the e1eyator-hoy-as we S:1Y in ..A.u1erica 
-in attendance. 
The boy went through one fonnula, and the c3-111e1 went through 
another. I can't describe it, because of the sall1e difference of 
opinion between 01'- thodocia and Ine about the 
order of his going up, . as about the order of his C0111- 
illg down. I know 
 '

"Y. there were two angles of forty- 
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sudden transition f1'01n one 
to the other, together with 
such a rise in the world as 
'TIlE SCEXE TH,\.T FOLLOWED.' it had not beennlY lot toex- 
perience before. But when 
I reJ,ched the clÏ1nax, and looked down UP::Hl Ol'thodocia in the sand 
belO'w, fr01ll the camel's third story, the sensation was delightful. 
'To the hotel by the Pyran1ids, for breakfast.,' I comlnanded the 
canlel-boy. 'I suppose you will follow on your white donkey!' to 
Orthodocia. 
'Thank you !' said Orthodocia, with prodigious sarCaS111. ' If 
you can ride a can1e], I can!' 


D D 
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Of the scene that followed I possess a junlLled, tearful, hysterical 
n1ental picture with which I would not part, as people say of other 
anlateur canvases, for 111any tÏ1nes its value. In the can1el-back 
11l0de of transport there is a swing and a toss and a thud, chaos, the 
lost chord, the ragged edge of despair. "\Y orst of all there was 01"- 
thodocia, bleating piteously a little ,yay ahead that it was no u
e- 
she could nof stay on. The caInels an1bled faster-I en1braced Jny 
canlel's neck- ,
,-C rounded the Great Pyran1Ïd at an alarn1ing gait.. 
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C WE ALL WEKT ,{;,P TOGETHER.' 


The world reeled, the Great Pyran1Ïd stood on its apex. 'I can't 
help it !' I heard Orthodocia say, as in a dreanl. . . . The sand 
'was very soft where I descended, and I much preferred li1Y fate to 
Orthodocia's. As she said, dear girl, she couldn't help it, but it -is 
possible, for safety's sake, to aSSUll18 positions that are forcibly in 
elegant on a caIne!. Happily, however, the sight of li1Y misfortunes 
induced her calnel-boy to stop before they got to the hotel, so that 
nobody saw but. the Sphinx and nle-and neither of us will eyer tell. 
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SOlne people ,vc knew lw,d driven out frOlll Cairo to cliInb the 
Great Pyranlid, and after brcakfast we all went up together. As 
you are probably aware, this remarkable old pile covers thirteen 
aeres. The blocks of which it is built are usually about three feet 
high, and one cliInbs a slope of fiyc hundred and sixty-eight feet to 
the top. Ascending pyran1ids is rather a violcnt fOrIn of exercise, 
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c IlL IL\.D LI:l'T HIS WHITE TIE A
D HIS DIG
ITY EIGI'::TY FEET 13ELOW.' 


therefore, for people weighing more than ten stone. Twû old ladies 
answering this description were of our party, and they preferred 
the view frOlll the bottom, they said. 
The rest of us took a couple of swarthy Bedouins apiece and 
started. Others followed, carrying water in bottles of hard-baked 
Nile nlud. One guide 'went ahead and pulled us up by the arms, 
the other canIC behind and lifted us fron1 stone to stone. It 'vas 
DD2 
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not a conlfortaùle lllode of ascent-' hot, risky, and fatiguing,' as a 
clerical gentleman of the party remarked at the first resting-place, 
one-third of the way up. He had left his white tie and his dignity 
eighty feet belo\v, and didn't care about losing either. The guides 
told us all that ,ve ,yere the heaviest people that had ever Inade the 
ascent in safety, and suggested an instalment of backsheesh on that 
account. 'Ve were dragged up another third, and rested again; 
and this second halting-place t\VO or three gasping and perspiring 
scalers found the height of their ambition. Not, I am proud to 
say, either Orthodocia or your chronicler. 'Ve, with a struggling 
remnant, got to the top. 
There was room enough up there to dance a quadrille. That 
was our first astonishlllent. 'Ve had expected the Pyrmnitl, SOlne- 
how, to be pointed, as it is in the pictures. Then canlC a sensc of 
its awful rugged vastness, spreading down on four sides of W;, 
block outedging block, into the waste lapping round its thirtecn 
acres. It \vas a little like standing on a sYllllnetrical pilc of the 
cen turies. 
'Remarkable view !' said the cleric of IIigh Church tendencies 
and the advanced opinions of 1889 A.D., tapping with his stick 
the capstone Cheops laid upon his Pagan tonlb sOlnewhere about 
3,070 B.C. ' Renlarkable view! ' 
Two deserts that rolled, gray and yello\v and \vhite, as far as 
one could see beneath the sky, the Libyan at our feet, the Arabian 
beyond, Cairo, lying fair between the two under her pahns, beside 
her Nile. Rising round us out of the restless Libyan sands, the 
tinle-defying 11l0nU111ents of those old, old kings who nlade their 
iInl1lortality with stones, ancl the half-buried Sphinx, gazing with 
that strange eager joy eastward. And sharp on the white heaving 
waste below, a great triangular western shadow. It was, after all, 
not the view but the shadow that was so notably worth clbnbing to 
the top of the Pyran1Ïd to look down upon; and the shadow, strangely 
enough, as we gazed, grew 1110re significant than the Pyrmnid. 
Cheops had stood in it, and 
Ioses, the shepherd kings, the 
Ptolemies, Herodotus, l\Iahol1let perhaps, and it had gradually 
lessened and withdrawn itself frOln thCln, eyen as it did before our 
eyes. It \vas only a shadow, and we were beings, Y8ung and strong 
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and lnunan, who coulll think, and yet for thousands of years before 
we saw the sun it had travelled silf'utly frOll1 west to east in those 
two exact long lines, darkening just that desert scction and no 
n10re, and would travel for other thousands after we who n10ck at 
shadows should be less than shadows. It talked of inu11utable, 
inscrutable law and of eternity, and we felt ourselves, looking down 
at it there, pathetically ill-equipped to understand it. 
, ..A. relnarkable view! ' saill the cleric, dusting a place upon the 
capstone of Cheops, a(ljusting his coat-tails, and sitting down on it. 
, ..A. very rell1al'kable dpw ! ' 
Orthodocia wishes 111e tu ask you, when you go to the top of th(1 
c: l'eat P)TaInid, please to luok for our initials sOlllewhere near 
, Jenny Lin(l,' which is cut vcry deeply in the stone. If thcre was 
a person severely l'f'pl'obatecl by Orthullocia and lllyself as a 
thoroughly disreputable per
on with a slna11 n1ind, it was tlw 
pC'l'son who goes ahout the world disfiguring everything in it with 
his unintf'l'esting nmne. This opinion did not occur to us at the 
timc, howcver, and now that we've done it Ol'thOllocia says it will 
he a COlnful't to know that somebody has secn it. .A.nel yet it is 
COJHl1101lly believed that the feillinine 111Ïnd is not logical! 
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XLI 


I PLEADED for another ,veek of Cairo, the place ,vas so seductive, 
even then when the Nile was at its lowest, the sun growing hot, and 
the hotel emptying day by day-but Orthodocia denied me abso- 
lutely. She said by "ray of excuse, that she kne,v it was simply silly 
and ridiculous, and that she was sure I couldn't understand it; bu t 
that in spite of all the pleasures of the Orient and l1lY delightful 
society, she ,vas getting homesick! I had obseryed a din1Ïnution in 
Orthodocia's interest in 1110St things for S0111e little tÏ1ne, so I begged 
to kno,v since when. And she rC'plied, 'Oh, fur the past three or four 
weeks!' which space, though a little indefinite, dated back quite 
conclusively enough to Agra. So I lnused upon the nature of 
in1pressions, and lllourned iuly ; but packed 11lY trunk, and s3-ill 
no more. 'Vith a l1lotiye power dating froul Agra in Orthodocia's 
lnind, probably located close to founts of tears, re
istance would 
have been Ïlnbecile. But I little thought, when I contemplated 
our journey round the ,vorId, that it could be wrecked, so to spf'ak, 
by a little thing like the 'V'igginton Post-Office. 
Ort.hodocia's spirits rose all the way to ISlnailia to such an extent 
that she "Tas quite willing to gratify lue during the two or three 
hours we had to wait for the ship there, by looking at the place frolll 
IUY favourite point of view-the top of a donkey. This fact registers 
her state of luind as well as anything could, I fancy. So we had a 
cup of tea in a vacant little roon1 of a vacant little hotel, with the 
usual Frenchn1an's fat wife in charge, and sallied forth. I regret 
that I cannot set dnwn u1uch that is favourable regarding the Isnlailia 
donkey. He does not compare in anyone particular with his aris- 
tocratic connections of Cairo-he is altogether a different quadruped, 
sn1aller, feebler, very ragged, without any self-respect whatever. lIe 
has resourccs of cunning, howeyer, that havc not 
yet occurred to his 
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Cairo brethren. 'Yhen I, with 111:1ny cOll1punctions, finaHy decidell 
upon IllY donkey and 11loullted hÏIn, he said nothing at all in protest, 
but calnlly, systenlatically, and with beautiful unaniluity, he gave 
,yay. 'Vhat I mean by 'unanin1ity , is that he did not tUluble down 
in any rickety or hysterical DIanneI', but reached the ground by a 
gradual and general subsidence. I felt it to be considerate on the 
donkey's part, but it did not add to my sense of the dignity of the 
situation, or I Inay say, to Orthodocia's, who laughed in a I110St un- 
becOluing luanneI'. She was n10re fortunate, but I had to go through 
this 1110rtifying process in connection with three donkeys before I 
found one that avowed hiIl1seH equal to nle. 
Fortunately, though, there seen1ed nobody to see. ""lth the ex- 
ception of the donkeys and the donkey-boys, the streets of the sandy 
little town were ahnost empty. The sun struck down hotly, then; 
were no trees to speak of, and the flat colourless houses belonged 
very properly to their flat, colourless surroundings. But a delicious 
breeze had stolen up fronl the l\Iediterranean, and gave the air a 
sweet exhilaration. 
'Ve clattered through the main street, that had SODle insignificant 
shops in it, ,vhose son1ewhat slatternly proprietors chattered with 
one another in the doors; there semned to be no custoluers. Here 
we stopped to buy those odds and ends that are always the last 
things one thinks of on elubarking; and frOlll the startling experi- 
ence of paying for then1, I should say that ISlllailia is probably the 
Inost expensive c0l1ll11ercial centre in the world. After which, with 
the donkey-boys at our heels, we took a long canter out upon a 
road that led to the Canal, a road Illoderately shaded, straight and 
hard, where we nlet three or four beings of a superior order upon 
horseback. This convinced us that people did live in the bare bright 
little town behind us, but we were not disposed to envy thCln. 
The Canal, froBI a point of view on land, is a great surprise. 
There is no understanding, a hundred yards off, whence it COlnes, 
whither it goes, or even where it is. A great snloke-stack slants 
itself into the air a little way to the left, growing apparently out of 
a dusty tangle of sycanlore trees, and a line of masts have sOluehow 
pushed up through a long sand-heap to the right. Your donkey 
trots a little further on, scranlbles oyer a heap of sifting débris that 
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rises before you, and t1H're at your f{'ct, stretching tl1Ïs way antI 
curving that-the sll1oke-stack still seen1S an abnol'lnal growth of 
the sycan10re trees-lies the Suez Canal. It i? ]110re radiantly blue 
and 1110re extraordinarily narrow, cleaving the wide, white desert on 
either side, than any body of water you have ever seen before. The 
gigantic task of n1aking it seenlS altogether out of relation to this 
simple ribbun brightening the wastC', and tlw nl
uTel of it is that it 
shuul< 1 1e a llHtr\'e 1. 
It was quite night when our little cOl11pany of belated touri::;ts 
huddled thenlselyes on board the tug beside the wharf, and steanlell 
away to where a great black hulk lay indistinctly outlined hy the 
electric light at her prow. The wind blew cold across frOl11 the sea, 
I r8111e111ber, and the dreariness of ISlllailia had grown upon us so that 
we were glad to clÏ111b the l
eJli'nsulal"s cOll1panion ladder and find 
ourselyes again a1110ng the fanlÏliar Lascars and quartel'lnasters and 
hOllle-going Anglo-Indians of the P. and O. 'Ye had grown to 
ff'el at h0111e in these great stealllships, and to learn to depend upon 
the kindness and courtesy, and ('yen protf'ctiun, which unfailingly 
111(>t us on board thf'lu. There was no special reason why this shoul<l 
have been the case-neither Orthodocia nor I were anybody in par- 
ticular, cnly two young WOlllen of good constitution and sanguine 
tmnperanlent ,;:ho had elected to go ruund the world by thelllsehTes 
-but it so invariably was the case that I think in thi::; last chapter 
J should like to say suo .And as I have said, it was pleasant to stpp 
intu the wal'luth and brightness of the saloon, Wh81"e dinner lay in 
waiting for us, to find our cabin with happy confidence and :till it with 
the pink roses of Cairo; and afterwards, alnong the groups gathered 
on deck, watching the great white shaft of electric light on the dark 
narrow water-way, to discover friends of other journeys and hear 
and telll11any things. 
The 1\Iediterranean towanl the n1ÏdcUe of last April was alulJiti- 
ously Atlantic in its tendencies, and Orthodocia and I were solidly 
c0111forted in the thought of all the unnecessary pieces of baggage 
we had had labelled, '"\V AXTED AT BRIXDISI.' 'Ve had looked foe 
bahny breezes frOlll the gardens of Theocritus, with other anticipa- 
tions 11101'e or less accurate]y dassie, and warl11 sunlight b('hincl 
1\lount Ida; but our path ruund the planet thus far had heen strewn, 
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as it were, \vith shattered expectations, so we were no
 surprised to 
leave a few in the lUediterranean. Orthodocia found the cold wind 
'bracing,' she said, and paced the deck \vith a deIneanour that grew 
daily more joyous. Her exuberance of feeling let itself off in various 
\vays, noticeably in dragging stean1er-chairs about for old ladies, and 
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borrowing sInall white pulpy babies frOlll their ayahs to dance up 
and down deck with before breakfast, and singing "Yhite "\Vings' 
to herself in her upper berth at an entirely unnecessary hour of the 
111orning. The organ-grinders have got' 'Yhite "\Yings' now; it has 
becon1e a noise and aLhorrent; yet in whatsoever alley way I hear 
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it., I stop a nlOlnent and listen for sonle note in its rickety rendition 
that rmninds me of Orthodocia's honleward voyage. 
It was Easter-tide when we got to Brindisi, and nlY first vision 
of Italy was a very shaky and very bouffante Virgin in black and 
white, carried by men in scarlet with long white masks in a proces
ion 
along the wharf, and followed by little girls in flinlsy white and paper 
flowers. A ragged, brown-eyed little crowd brought up the rear, 
and they all disappeared in the warIn sunlight that lay for thenl 
rrs it did for Claudius over the 
\.ppian ,\,\T ay. The loungers on the 
wharf semned rather disreputably cosnlopolitan-Brindisi is another 
battered outer edge-but there were swarthy ones anlong them who 
cried oranges, and two 91' three insouciant in the brave and boasted 
attire of Customs' officers that lnade Italy enough of the place to be a 
pleasant picture in one':.:; 111f'1l1ory. Nobody could tell us of anything 
in particular to see at Drilldi::;i; Lut we found for ourselves the 
pillars that CmnIl1mnorate that lnarch to Rmne, and the Inarket-place, 
gay with fruits and kerchiefs, and an ancient nloat and castle, where 
we sat and let the sun warln us through and through, while Ortho- 
docia counted the days between that point and the Royal Albert 
Docks and made a daisy chain. 1\Iy friend renewed her extreme 
youth to such an extent upon this voyage that I houdy expectcll to 
see her sucking her tlnuub. This, however, was spared 111e. She nn- 
hlushingly proposed that we should go llOll1e by the 111ail train frOll1 
Dl'illdi::;i. 'SÏ1up]y to escape the Day of Biscay, dear!' but I fouiHl 
111atter for strenuous protest in n1Ïssing )Ialta and Gibraltar; and 
she withdrew the proposition, watching the departure of the people 
who did get oft' at Brindisi, however, with a pathetic resignation 
which I found aggravating. 
j\nd by-and-Ly, sailing southward, we calue to 1\Ialta, where the 
Pnl,ins'lllar found the nlost geometrical haven that could be iInagincd, 
all hard straight lines and paral1elogralns and sharp angles. l\Ialta, 
cherishing her old Crusaders high up frOlll the sparkling sea, and 
throwing back the strong white sunlight from the tops of her huddling 
roofs. The Peninsular waited an obligingly long tÎIne at l\Ialta, and 
we were able to be rowed ashore and clin1b the steep, narrow, stone 
street-stairways into the town, and there engage a yehicle and a 
guide, a pleasant, broad-faced, sn1Ïling old soldier guille, "hose h
c
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of English to convey illforlnation wiLh was nlade up for by the superior 
quality of the politeness that was thrown in. He took us first to the 
shops in the Strada Reale, but beyond photographs, and silver l\Ialtese 
crosses, and thick l\Ialtese lace, and serpent bracelets lllade of pink 
sea-shell, the shops had no particular fascinations. l\Ioreover, it was 
Sunday, and it is iInpossible to shop deliberately on Sunday with 
any degree of enjoYlnent. As Orthodocia said, however, when we 
clattered off :unong the church-goers to St. John's, it was a satis- 
faction to haye seen what they were like, ilnd it freed our nlillLI
 
fot' the contelnplation of higher things. 
Service was just, about to hegin at the famous olll church wh('n 
we rpëlchpd it. 
\lrcady it was half-full of people with serious fac('s. 
Tbe men weJ'e cl1Ïefly in ordinary English clothes, Lut many of the 
women Werf' picturesque in the l\IaHese llress of their forClnother3- 
full Llack silk skirts and plain bodices, with s01ubre capes gat.her('(1 
h:llf-wny round the edge of a laJ>ge stiff hood so as to partly conceal 
the face insitl{'. As a costtlllle it was rigorous LUlll select. I t almost 
talkl,t1 of sanctity. It was tIle most unmistakably '
ll1ll1ay' (lres
 
(it Ill'r of us ll<ul evel' seen. 
I haxe nu words for architectural descriptiun, hut the Church of 
St. J olul's at 1.Ialta is a luyely place to Le ill. 1, ot ouly that the 
yuuItpd roof glows in all the iUlaginatiye colour that the art of oth(,l' 
1 il1wS invcsted the Sa ,.iOU1'"S Iiff-' with; or that the world has brought 
t rilmte of all her treasure of pOl'phyry anll silvpr au(l gold for the 
('lutJ)f'l sanctuaries; or that gT<lVe 01(1 pictures glow \"ith the cantlIe- 
light that glealHs f'yerywhel'e on pale sculptuL'ps and 1'Ïch f,lshicmin;s 
in wood and prf'cious lnetaIs. ....\11 this, and more; but bpsille, t!Je 
place is so full of knightly BH'mOl'ies, lying under their quaint oIll 
L
ltill inscriptions on the fldOl', that it seems almost to hoIll its sel'\"iec 
for a solemn congl e-gation that look over the heads of the fl'iyoloe,:) 
hUnlLtl1 interlopers of to-day--kneeling unseen, lesponding un]w:trtl. 
I cannot beIieye that there is a church anywhere so full of distinct., 
dignified, important old personalities, all governed by the same ide
. 
all holding their earthly character and n1Ïssion in such noble conceit 
as this Church of the I
nights at l\Ialta. 'Valking oyer thelll fl'onl 
chapel to chapel, reading the lofty phrase of what they had to s:ty 
for theulSelyeS depp-sct in the paying stones, and ],f'ganling the urcïJ 
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sentÏ111ents and types of death iuwrought there before nlCll learned 
to accept the nlystery of it in silence, one feels son1ething yery like 
enyy of the life that ended so. It nlust have been, in the lllain, 
simple and self-respecting and unquestioning, never doubting the 
high necessity of its creation, or the sublin1e iU1portance of its lnis- 
sion, and knowing little but that. Aud that ,vas Ï1naginably U10re 
satisfactory than our great knowledge and little belief, our univer- 

al interest spread out thin, our self-pity, our growing ,vonder why 
'ye should be at all, and whether it is quite worth while. At least, 
Orthodocia thought so. 
The skeletons were a 1110St interesting and amusing study in 
Ulc111selves, done as they were in black n1arble and white al1(l 
culoured, draped and undraped, uttering all sorts of conyictiolls that 
go ,vith skeletons. One, which Inust have rppresented the ulldpr- 
structurc of a yery frivolous person indeeù, wore a Low unl1er its 
chin. Orthodocia did not consider that an advantageous way, how- 
eyer, of haying one's skeleton done. This year, she said, bows werc 
worn under the left ear; next year, perhaps, no bows would be worll 
at all. She said she thought skeletons ought to be represented quite 
simply, in unaffected positions, and with natural expressions, which 
would nlake the whinls of fashion in millinery a umtter of indiffer- 
ence to then1. She could not quite understand the depth of reality 
of n1Y interest in then1-I, who had never seen such a thing on a 
tOlubstone in IllY life-and rClllarkcd that she sat under one every 
Sunday in church at Wigginton. I stated that the skeleton was not 
a popular form of church ùecoration in Anlerica. 'Of course,' re- 
plied my friend, sweetly, 'you are such a young country, I supposc 
you haven't got any! ' 
Just as we passed Count Beaujolais's effigy, in purest white lnar- 
ble, the young 111an lying gracefully, breathing softly, his head on 
his hand, 'serenissÏInus et dulcissiIllus,' a chant arose in the distancc, 
Illuffied, sonorous, as if the old knights beneath once n101'e called the 
people to al'lned prayer, and they listened quiet in their places but 
would not go. ...\.nd then with slow ceremony caIne the .white-haired 
bishop up the aisle, in gold-broidered alb and cope and chasuble and 
trailing purple, the crozier going before, a train of priestly youths 
"ith fine pale Greek faces coming after. The chant grew louder 
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and ceJ.sed; a vo.ce raised itself in the Latin tongup. Then we 
canle away and left the knights with their descendants to pray. At 
the door I caught Orthodocia looking back with a sentilnent in her 
eyes, and, following them, I saw, high upon the southern wall, and 
splendid an1Ïd all that splendour, the arms and the flag of England. 
After that we drove across the wide llloat and drawbridge, where 
great guns lurked in the corners and weerly grasses were growing 
on the walls, to the Church of the Capuchins, to sef' the dead 
nlonks in their yault-lliches there. 'Ve had the expectation of 
being llluch horrified and a little afraid, as we followed the guide 
down the dark passage into the vault; Lut Brother Carlo SOlnebod.r, 
who ,vas the first we 111et, dispelled this idea entirely. lIis de- 
nleanour was thoroughly reassuring, and apart from that he was 
nluch too absurdly dry and 11111Sty to affect anyLudy's neiTes. Like 
the rest, he laughed, a wide, noiseless laugh. lIe was almost 
doubled up with n1Ïrth, was Brother Carlo, and leaning forwal'(l to 
chuckle with his neighLoui' in the next niche. Tlwy were all 
gowned, these old Capuchins, and one or two of thenl were bear<lelL 
Their hands were crossed on their ancient breasts, and, so far as 
possible, their superiors of the present day hac1 endeavoured to gi,'e 
thenl an appearance of respectability. But the attempt was 
quite futile and did not impose upon one in the least. They were 
all arrantly and inherently disreputable, and when they weren't 
convulsed with n1Ïrth over jokes that were not holy, thpy stareå 
with the nlost Ï1npudent curiosity in their mllpty eye-sockets at 
people who caIne to look at them. There were seventeen altogether 
in the vault we saw. One was confined behind a wire netting, 
douLtless not without good reason-probably for the enormity of his 
puns. They stood in a sardonic row on each side of a narrow dark 
passage, down which our single c::tlldle shone flickeringly, 
nd they 
were Hot decorative frOlll any point of view. There was also that 
quality in the air which the presence of a well-kept 11lumnlY alone 
can inlpart. And so, in spite of their having given us such a cordial 
welcmue, as it were, and having lllade us feel so entirely at houle, 
we spent very little tiIne in Inaking our adieux; and Orthodocia 
declared that she had never seen anything so utterly horrid as 
a preserved Capuchin. 
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Then caIne the day we sailed under the frowning front of Gib- 
raltar, quaking a little. It was quite unreasonable, but there was 
not a passenger on cleck that Inorning as ,ve slowly stealned under 
the guns bristling in the face of that n1Ïghty rock, that did not look 
subdued by the situation. Once inspected and adn1Ïttecl, the pre- 
vailing feeling changed at once, and e'
erybody began to say to 
everybody else, 'Do you know the description of Gibraltar in the 
Spanish geographies 1 No 1 An inIportant fortification of Spain, 
in tILe te1npOì"aJ'!} occupation of the Quee:1. of England!' I think 
the captain started it, but it was one of those active jokes that skip 
restlessly fronl 11loUth to 1l1outh; and I an1 sure it caIne to nIY 
own personal ear at least eleven tilnes-and I say 'eleven' bE'c:1use, 
so near the end of this chronicle, I wish to a void exaggeration. 
Orthodocia. revenged herself by answering the question: 'Do you 
know what the Spanish geographies say about Gibraltar l' -its forBl 
varied-by a bland ' Yes,' which was disconcerting and annoying, 
and I anI sure 111ade her enClnies; but she didn't seClll to Inilld. 
'Ve had only a brief Í\,.O hours to stay" so we spent thmll in a 
desultory dri,ye about the town and the Almnecla gardens, and the 
outer fortifications. ...A_rulu lilies and geraniullls looked over the 
private garden walls, and acaeias gave what shade there was. As I 
rellleInher the nlarket-place it seenled to hold nothing but roses and 
J erusalmll artichokes, which nUlst be incorrect. Perhaps though, 
at this point, you will be willing to excusc a few vegetables-it would 
lJC an act of kindness that you would ncyer have reason to repent 
of. The narrow streets were full of colour and picturesquenes
, 
chiefly Spanish, and across a long narrow sanely tract canle an en(l- 
less streanl of Inarket-folk frOln Spain, shawls o,yer their heads, 
baskets on theil' arn1S. The shops were altogether delightful, all(l 
full of the East, frOln Japan hitherward; but ,ve looked sadly 
upon the l\Ioorish potteries, and l\Iorocco cushions, and tasselled 
Spanish hats, and fans with the gay bolero paintell on them, an(1 
turned away. lleaye the reason to your sympathetic intuition. 
Gibraltar, Orthodocia said, did not inspire her happily. It 
spoke, she cOlnplailled, always of ,yal' and dClllolition-nowhere of 
anything else. Eyen through the clilllbing roses of the beautiful 
public gardens there pointed down upon the harbour a gun, and a 
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gUll of a hundred tons. It was inhumanly strong and nlassive 
and impregnable, and Orthodocia couldn't say she liked it. But I 
had to set down against that the fact that a delay occurred at 
Gibraltar which retarrled our arrival at the Royal Albert Docks by 
an hour and a half. 


*' 


* 


. 


* 


I think I see her 110\\-, with these letters. She was yery pretty 
to look at, and so absorbed in theln that she didn't lllind my looking 
H t her a. good deal. They were handed to her by the purser at 
}>IYlllOuth; and though they lllust haye been written in the space 
of a week, under unfavourable conditions, they would hase lw.ule a 
YuItulle of respectalJle diInensions, :tllll, if Orthmlocia's face was 
anything to go by, of an interesting nature. 'Ye "'('re passing 
l\Iargate or Il:ul1sgate, or sonle such place, when she told nte in a 
rapt lnanner, which neither your choppy Channel nor your English 

ast wind had any effect upon, sOlnething of what they contained. 
And I understood that 1\11'. JolIn Love had deterIllinecl, after two 
days and nights of reckless despair, to go round the world the other 
way as rapidly as possible to '\Yigginton, where he ,vould arrive, 
Orthodocia calculated, in about three ,veeks, and where lte'lEas ex- 
1Jectecl-with an enlphasis that 11lade nle understand in what capacity. 
She also stated that ,vhen he did arrive he felt confident that he 
,vould be able to persuade her to telegraph properly; but that may 
11:1se been a slight excitell1ent in Orthodocia's 111Ïnd. And if he 
did, and she would, they were to li"e in Vancouver, where Jack harl 
SOllle new interests, which would be ever so much nicer than Assi- 
niboia, wouldn't it 1 And Jack, though he entirely disapproyed of 
her speculation there, had lnanaged to buy the very lot that once 
was hers to huild their house upon, and could anything be more 
i(lyUic! ..A.nd nIuch nlore which I1lY regard for Orthodocia, awl 
charity for her state of luind at the tillIe, induces me to suppress. 
You nlay be interested, howeyer, to know the leading points. 
A few hours later a n10therly lady, driying Orthodocia and IDe 
in a pony-carriage through St. Eye's-in-the-Garden, where the 
japonica was beginning to redden the ,valls of the cottages and 
f-pring had con1e to stay in tho hedges, reproached n1e for my lack 
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of experience and gray siùe-curls. She was so gratified to get 
Orthodocia. back again alive that the reproaches were not very 
bitter; and she said we would say nothing more about it if I would 
give her a candid opinion upon one point. 'Do you think,' said she, 
'as the result of all your experiences, that it is entirely safe and 
wise for young ladies to travel by themselves 1 ' 
'Dear 1\1rs. Love !' I equivocated, 'I al11 afraid the wisdom of 
it l1lUst always dep
nd upon the young ladies theillsp.lves; and as to 
the danger-you see what bf'fcll Orthodocia ! ' 
'y 
s,' put in Iny friend at 111Y sidf', thoughtfulJy, 'but theu- 
that Inight haye happened anywhcrc !' 
.A,lld I 
uppose it nlight. 
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bds.,2s. each; d. limp, 28.6d. each. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy, 
My Little Girl. 
With Harp and C1 1 0wn. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly, 
The Monks of Thelema. 
By Celia's AI'boUl'. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet, 
The Seamy Side. 
The Case of MI'. Lucraft, &c. 
'Twas in Trafalgal"s Bay, &c. 
The Ten Yeal's' Tenant, &c. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
Crown 8\"0, cloth extra, 3s. Cd. each; 
post 8vo, iIIust, voards, 25. cdch. 
c]oth limp, 2s. Cd. c3.ch. ' 
All SOl'ts and Conditions of Men: 
An Irnpossib!e Story. \\ï:h lllustr.l- 
tions by FRED. B.\RNARD, 
The Captains' Room. &c. \\'ith 
Frontispiece by E. J. \VHEE:,ER. 
All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by HARRY FURNISS, 
Dorothy Forster. With Frontispieco 
by CHARLES GREE
. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 
Childl'en of Gibeon. 
The WOl'ld Went Very Well Thcn. 
\Vith IIlu.strations by A. FORES nEll. 
Herr Paulus: His Risc. hi:; Great- 
ness, and his Fall. 
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BESANT (\V ALTER), continlled- 
For Faith and FI'eedom. With 
Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and F. 
,V ADDY. Cl-own Bvo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 
To Call hel' Mine, &c. With Nine 
Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. Cr. 
Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Holy Rose, &c, 'Vith a Front. 
ispiece by F. BARNAlm. Clown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. rShortly. 
Fifty Years Ago. 'With 137 lull-page 
Plates and \Voodcuts. Vemy Bvo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 
The Eulogy of Richal'd Jeffel'ies. 
With Photograph Portrait, Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The AI't of Fiction. Demy 8vo, Is. 
New Libl'ary Edition of 
Besant and Rice's Novels. 
The whole 12 Volumes, þrinted from 
ftew tyþe Olt a large Cl'OWlt 8vo page, 
alld handsomely bound Ù
 cloth, are now 
'/'ead)', price Six Shillings each. 
I. Ready - Money MOI'tiboy. With 
Etched Portrait of JAMES RICE. 
!2. My Little Gh'l. 
3, With Hal'p and CI'own. 
4. This Son of Vulcan. 
5. The Golden Buttel'fty. With Etched 
Portrait of \V ALTER BESANT. 
6. The Monks of Thelema. 
7. By Celia s AI'bour. 
B. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
9- The Seamy Side. 
10. The Case of MI'. Lucl'aft, &c. 
II. 'Twas in TI'afalgar's Bay, &c. 
12, The Ten Years' Tenant. &c. 
-- - -- - 
Beth am- Eel ward s (M )-F el ic i a. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Cr. Bvo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Bvo, illust. 
__bds.,23: ___'___ 
Bewick (Thomas) and his 
Pupils. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 95 
_ l1lust 
q uare 8 v o, clo t h extr a, 613. _ 
Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 
boo ks : 
Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1887, and 1889, each Is. 
Academy Notes, 1890. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Is. [MnJ'. 
Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 600 II. 
lustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 
Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Il- 
lustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 
GI'osvenor Notes, separate years, fro::n 
1878 to 1889, each Is. 
Gl'osvenor Notes. 1890. With nu- 
merous Illusts. 15. l,UIIJ'. 


-i. tt :.-
 


BLACKBURN (HENRY), COlltilllled- 
GI'osvenor Notes, Vol. I., 1877-82. 
\Vith upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo, cloth limp, 6s. 
Grosvenor Notes, Vol. II., 1883-87. 
\Vith upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo, cloth limp, 6s. 
The New Gallery, 1888 and 1889. 
With numerous Illusts., each Is. 
The New Gallel'y, 1890. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Is, [!II nJ'. 
English Pictul'es at the National 
Gallel'Y. 114 Illustrations. Is. 
Old Masters at the National 
Gallery, 128 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 
An Illustl'ated Catalo
ue to the 
National Gallery. With Notes by 
H. BLACKBURN,and 242 Illustrations. 
Demy 8 vo, cloth limp, 3 8. 
The Paris Salon, 1890. With 400 Fac- 
s imile Sketches, 3s. EM ny. 
Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. SCOTT. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half. bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Blind.- The Ascent of Man: 
A Poem. By MATHILDE BLIND. CroWll 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), WOY'ks by : 
English Mel'chants: Memoirs in Il- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. With numerous Iilustra. 
tions. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
English Newspapel's: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


Bowers'(G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each. 
Can tel's in CI'ampshire. 
Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals. 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; po
t 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Ad venture in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Advclltilres of a Globe. 
Trotter. 


CI1I'0nicies of No-Man's Land. 
Post 8vo: illust. beards, 25. 


Brand'sObseY'vations on Popu. 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vul
ar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and SuperstItions. With 
the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS, 
and numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 
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Bret Harte, Works -bY
 -----r Bre
 ster(SirDaVia),Vvor'kS by. 
LIBRARY EDITION, Complete in Five I I Post SVO, cloth extra, 48. 6d. each. 
Vols., cr. 8vo, el. extra, 6s. each. More Worlds than One: The Creed 
Bret Harte's Collected Works: I of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
LIBRARY EDITION. Arranged and the Christian. With Plates. 
Revised by the Author. Th f . L . f 
Vûl. I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND I e Martyrs 0 SCience: lves 0 
DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel Por- ' GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEP. 
LER. With Portraits. 
trait, and Introduction by Author. I 
Vol. II. EARLIER PAPERS-LuCK OF Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
ROARING CAMP, and other Sketches Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
-BOHEMIAN PAPERS - SPANISH and Chapters on the Being and 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Vol. III. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
-EASTERN SKETCHES. J. A. SMITH. 
Vol. IV. GABRIEL CONROY. I 
Vol. V. STORIES - COUDENSED Brillat-Savarin.-Gastronomy 
NOVEL S, OlC. as a Fine AI't. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
d W . h I d I Post 8vo, printed on laid-paper and 
Prose an Poetry. It ntro m:. h If b d 2 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEW, Portrait a - oun , s. 
ot the Author, and 50 Illustrations. Br y d ges . _ U nc l e Sam a t 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Bl'et Harte's Complete Poetical Home. By HAROLD BRYDGES. Post 
Works. Author's Copyright Edition. 8vo, iIlust. boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in buckram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 original Drawings by KATE 
GREENAWAY, reproduced in Colours 
by EmrIV
D EVANS. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s. 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 11. 
lustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
other Sketches. 
Califol'nian Stories (including THE 
TW:NS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN, JEFF 
BRIGGS' S LOVE STORY, &c.) 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each i 
cloth, 28. 6d. each. 
Flip. I Maruja. 
A Phyllis of the Siel'ras. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 18. each. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 
The Reader's Handbookof Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stol'les. 
15th Thousand. With Appendix, 
containing a COMPLETE ENGLISH 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Cr. 8vo, cloth 78. 6d. 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
II The Reader's Handbook," separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown avo, 
clotb eJrõ.tra. 7a 6\1. 


Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan 
With a Frontispiece by T. DALZIEL. 
The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 
The City of Dream: An Epic Poem. 
With Two Illustrations by P. MAC. 
NAB. Second Edition. 


Robert Buchanan'sComplete Poeti- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 
God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by FRED. BARNARD. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. 
Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. MACNAB. 
Annan Water. I The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 


Burton (Captain).- The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of thð 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. ßy RICHARD 
F. BURTON. With over 400 lIlustra- 
tioDs. Square 6vo, clotb extra, 32i. 
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Burton (Robert) : 
The Anatomy of Melancholy: A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Melancholy Anatomlseå: Bein
 an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of BUR- 
TON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra,3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, ill ustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isle of Man. 


Cameron (Commander),- 
The Cruise of the II Black Prince" 
Privateer. By V. LOVETT CAMERON, 
R.N., C.B. With Two Illustrations by 
P. MACNAB. Crown 8vo, ci. ex., 5s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Juliet's Guardian. I Deceivers Ever. 


I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
The Correspondence of Thomas I 
Carlyle and RalphWaldo Emerson, 
J834 to 1872. Edited by CI-fARLES 
ELIOT NORTON. With Portraits. Two I 
V ols" crown 8vo. cloth extra, 24 s. I 
Chapman's (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Pla}s complete, I 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
?-ION CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IlL. 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each. 


Carlyle (Thomas): 
On the Choice of Books, By THOMAS 
CARLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHEPHERD, and Three 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Is 6d. 


Chatto &Jackson.-ATreatise 
",n Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By WM. ANDREW CHATTO 
and T OHN JACKSON. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by HENRY G, BOHN; 
and 450 tine Illustr3tions. A Rpprint 
ot the la::t Revi5eJ Edition. Lal gf' 
,to, half.l'Ollnd, 233, 


Chaucer: 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. HAWEIS. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 
Chaucer for Schools. By l\IfS, H. R. 
HA WEIS. Demx 8vo , 
lotl1liml2. 2s.61. 
Clare-For the Love ofa Lass: 
A Tale of Tynedale. By AUSTIN 
CLARE, Author of "A Child of the 
Menhir," &c. Two Vols., small 8vo: 
cloth extra, 128. 
Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferro II. 
Wh y J:
,
 I Ferroll Killed his Wife 
Clodd.- Myths and Dreams. 
By EDWARD CLODD, F,R.A.S., Author 
of "The Story of Creation," &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 
Cobban.- The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. MACLAREN COßßAN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Coleman (John), Works by: 
Players and Playwl'ights I have 
Known. Two Vols" demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 
CUl'ly: An Actor's Romance. With 
Illustrations by J. C. DOLI-MAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Collins (C. Allston).- The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLSTO
 
COLLINS, Post 8vo. illustrated bds.. 2s. 
--- 
Collins (Churton).- A Mono- 
gl'aph on Dean Swift. By J, CHUR- 
TON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. [Shortly. 
Collins (Mortimer), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; poSt 
8vo, ill ustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Mid night to Midn ight. 
A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 
Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d each; post 
8vo, ilIustr-ated boards, 2s. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 
Post 8vo, ill ustrated board
1 2s. each. 
Sweet and Twent
. 
Frances 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 33. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, ill ustrated boards, 2s. each i 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
Antonina. Illust. by Sir] OHNGILBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir JOHN GIL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. 
Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT and J. MAHONEY. . 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by SIr 
JOHN GILBERT. 
Queen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT 
My Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
Portrait of \VILKIE COLLINS. 
The Woman In White. With illus- 
trations by Sir JOHN GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 
The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du 
hURIER and F. A. FRASER. 
Man and Wife. Illusts. by \V. SMALL. 
Poor Miss Finch. IHustrated by 
G. Du l\!AURIER and EDWARD 
HUGHES. 
Miss or Mrs. P With Illustrations by 
S. L. FILDES and HENRY WOODS. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated bv 
G.Du MAURIER and C.S.REINHARDT. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du MAURIER and J. MAHONEY. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. FILDES and SYDNEY HALL. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. I11ustrated by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 
II. Say No." 
The Evil Genius. 
Little No vels. I A Rogue's Life. 
The Legacy of Cain. Crown Evo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Blind Love. With a Preface by 
WALTER BESANT, and 36 illustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER. Second 
Edition. Three Vo]s., crown 8vo. 


Colman's Humorous Works: 
.. Broad Grins," "My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. BUCKSTONE, 
and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Colquhoun.-Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
F
mily Handbook. By CATHERINE 
i\\YA
1 Crown 8vo, ls, j cloth, Is.6d. 


Conway (Moncure D'}I Wopks 
by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. 'Vith 65 Illustrations. 
Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 
A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. HENNESSY. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
Pine and Palm: A Novel. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo. illustrated boards,2s. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. i post 8vo, illus- 

e
 bo ards. 2s 
Copyright. -A Handbook of 
English and FOI'eign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, ct, 2s, 6d . 
Cornwall.-Popu lar Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
bv ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. With Two 
Steel-plate Illustrations by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. New and Revised Edi- 
tion, with Additions, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Craddock. - The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGB
:RT CRADDOCK. Post 
8""0, illust. bds., 28. ; cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
Cruikshank (George): 
The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two SERIES: The FIRST from 1835 
to 1843; the SECOND from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the BEST 
HUMOUR of THACKERAY, HOOD, MAY- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH. A'BECKETT, 
ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 2,000 
'Y.oodcuts and Steel En
ravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, two thick 
volumes. 7s, 6d. each. 
The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
II The Life of Napoleon IlL," &c. 
\Vith 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional 
Plates, and a Bibliography. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Cumming(C. F. Gordon},Works 
by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
I n the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page IlIusts. 
In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. W ith numerou s 1l1usts. 
Via Cornwall to E
ypt. 'Vith a 
Photogravure FrontIspiece. Dewy 
Bvo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
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Curzon.- The Blue Ribbon of 
the Turf. By LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly. 
Cussans.-Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with I
struc
ions .for Trac:ing 
Pedigrees and DecIpherIng AnCIent 
l\ISS, &c. By JOHN E. CUSSANS. 
N ew 
nd Revised Edition, illustrated 
with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured 
Plates . Crown 8v o, cloth extra
 78. 6d. 
Cyples.-Hearts of Gold: A 
1'; ovel. By \-VILLIAM .CYPLES. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
l11u;trated boards, 23. 
úaniel. - Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEORGE DANIEL, 
\Vith Illustrations by ROBT. CRUIK- 
SHAN K. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
Daudet.- The Evangelist j or, 
Port Salvation. By ALPHONSE 
DAUDET. Translated by C. HARRY 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Alithor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
xtra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, ill ust. boards, :l:S. 
Davenant.-Hints fot" Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By FRANCIS 
DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, Is,; cloth 
limp, Is. 6d. 
Daviè s (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, Is. each; cloth, 1s.6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
Foods for the Fat: A Tredtise on Cor- 
pulency , and a Dietary fo r its Cure. 
Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. j 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
Davies' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, includin
. Psalms I, 
to L. in Verse, and other hItherto 
 n- 
published MSS., for tþe first tl
e 
Collected and Edited, with Memonal- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. GROSART, D,D. Two Vols., 
crow n 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 
De Maistre.--A JourneyRound 
My Room. By XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by HENRY ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d . 
De Mille.-A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By JAMES DE MILLE. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d:iY
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Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Our Lady of Tears. I Circe's Lovers, 


'1 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post. 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sketches by Boz. I NlcholasNickleby. 
Pickwick Papers. Oliver Twist. 
The Spee ches of C harle s Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RIGHARD HERNE SI-IEp. 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.-Also 
a SMALLER EDITION, in the Ma)fai-r 
Library, post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d.. 
About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RIMMER. With 57 IlIusts. by 
C. A, VANDERHOOF, ALFRED RIMMER. 
ani others. Sq. 8vo, cI. extra, 78. 6d. 
Dictionaries: 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 
The Reader's Handbook of Allu. 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, 
LL.D. \-Vith an Appendix, contain. 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown Bvo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
II The Reader's Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 
A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights,Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By \-V. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
A thick volume, crown Bvo, half- 
bound, 128. 6d.. [In þreþamtion. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes, By SAMUEL A. BENT 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra.7s.Gd. 
The Slang Dictionary: Etymological 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 
Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRANcES HAYS. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic. 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELIEZER 
EDWARDS. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 78. 6d. 
Didet"ot.- The Paradox of Act- 
Ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's II Le Paradoxe sur Ie 
Comédien," by WALTER HERRIES 
POLLOCK. With a Preface by HENRY 
I RVDIG. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 
Dobsol1{ Au- stinf. -="-T hom as 
Bewick and his Pupils. By AUSTIN 
DOBSO
 With 95 chLice Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth e
tra: 68. 
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Dobson (W. T .), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. [cities. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccent ri- 
Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 
Tracked and Taken. 
The Man from Manchester. \Vith 
23 Illustrations by J. H. R,USSELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan, Author of 
" Micah Clarke "), Novels by: 
The Firm of Girdlestone. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Strange Secrets. Told by CONAN 
DOYLE, PERCY FITZGERALD, FLOR- 
ENCE MARRYAT, &c. Crown 8\'0, 
cloth extra, Illustrated, 6s.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
By W . DAVENPORT ADAMS. Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s. 6d. [In þreþaration . 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr.8vo, 
cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 68, perVoJ. 
Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by WM. GIFFORD. 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translati
ns, with Introd uctory Essay 
byA.C.SWINBURNE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe's Works. Including his 
Translations. Ed., with N otes&ln tro- 
duction, by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 1 Vol. 
Massinger's Plays. From the Text of 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 
Duncan. - A Social Depar- 
ture: How Orthodocia and I Went 
round theWorld by Ourselves. By SARA 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN. With 100 Illus- 
trations by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. [S 

t!y. 
Dyer. - The Folk - Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. THISELTON 
DYER, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s. 
Edgcumbe. - Zephyrus: A 
Holiday In Braz'l and on the River 
Plate. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE. 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 58. 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.GROSART, D.D, Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 
Davies' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick's (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Work s . Three Vols. 
Edwards.-Words, Facts, and 
Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, 
Quaint, & Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7 s,6d. 
Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by
 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Eggleston.-Roxy: A Novel. By 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 
Emanue l.- On -Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History,Value, 
and Properties; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, clo th extra, 6s. 
E ng lishman's House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
ByC.]. RICHARDSON. Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Ewal d (A lex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 
The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth e xtr a, 6s. 
Eyes, Our: How to Pr -eserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
JOHN BROWNING,F.R.A.S., &c. Eighth 
Edition (Fourteenth Thousand). With 
7 0 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 
Farrer (J -: Ä -nson): W orks by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
"Military Manners." Crown Bvo. 
18. i cloth, Is. 6d. 
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Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By SAMUEL ARTHUR 
BENT, A.M. Fitth Edition, Revised 
_ an_ 
Enlarged . Cr. 8vo, cl ._
. , 7s. 6d. 
Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, 6d. each. 
The Chemical History of a Candl.e: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvemle 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 
\Vith numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
k:.dience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by \VILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. 
\Vith numerous Illustrations. 
Feliow TA) o f -Tri nity:-A Novel. 
By Author of "Trollope'5> Dilemma." 
T hree Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly . 
Fi n - Be c. - The Cup boa r d 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By FIN-BEC. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Fireworks, The Co mplete Ãrt 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH, \Vith 
26 7 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
"ised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Cro
v n 8v
, clot 


x:.
!_ 5s. ___ 
Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Little Essays: Passages from t}-.e 
Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Post 
8\"0, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
A Day's Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. \Vith Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 18, 
Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d,; post 8vo, 
illustrate d boards, 28. 
Post 8vo, i1lustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. I Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
P olly. I T h
 
 ady o..!.. Brantome. 
Flet cher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
!\linor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
d uction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
G ROSART, D,D
Çr. 8v,?' 
,
..!
1_ bds" 6s . 
F'o-ñblanqlÙ
.--Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 



 t 8vo, illL: 

a


!:

 ds !_ 
s-=-_ 
French Litet"ature, History of. 
By HENRY VAN LAUN. Complete in 
S Vols., demy t5vo, cl. bds.. 7s. 6d, each. 
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Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 38. 6d. each i 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 
One by One. I A Real Queen. 
Queen Co phetua. King or Knave 
 
Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 
Esther's Glove, Fcap, 8vo, IS 
Romances of the Law. With a Front- 
ispIece by D. H. FRISTON. Crown 
8\-"0, cloth extra, (s.; post8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2 8. 
Frederic (Hal"old) :N ovels by: 
Seth's Brother's Wife. Post 8vo, 
ill ustrated boards, 28. 
The Lawton Girl. \Vith a Frontis- 
piece by F. BARNARD. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
- Fre nzeny.-Fi ft y Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of JOHN Y. 
NELSON, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HARRI
GTON 
O'REILLY. With over 100 Illustrations 
by PAUL FREr\ZENY, Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4.s. 6d. 
F..'ere.-Pandurang Hari; or
 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H, BARTLE FRERE, G.C.S.I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra , 38. 6d. 
Frf swell.-One of l\.'1o: A NoveL 
By HAIN FRISWELL. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 
Frost (Thom as), Wor ks by
- 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebritie&. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Old Showmen a nd Old Londo n Fairs. 
F ry 's(H er b er t) Royal Guide 
to .the London Charities. Showing 
theIr Name, Date of Fmmdation 
Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by JOHN LANE, Published Annually. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Gd. 
Garde nin g--Books: 
Post 8\-"0, Is. each; cl. limp, Is, 6d, each. 
A Year's Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice t
 Amateur 
Garrleners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
Ey GEORGE GLENNY. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By TOM JERROLD. 
Househo:d Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By TOM and JANE 
J ERROLO, Illustrated. 
The Gal'dcn that Paid the Rent. 
Dy TOM l ERR
 
 
My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F, G. HEATH. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 5s, i gilt edges, 6s. 
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Garrett.- The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By EDWARD GARRETT. Cr,8vo, 
cl. ex., 38, 6d.; post 8vo, ill ust. bds.. 29. 
Gentleman's Magazine (The) 
for 1890.-1s. Monthly.-In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which !his 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
U Table Talk" by SYLVANUS URBAN 
appears monthly. 
* * * Bound V olu1nes for recent years art 
kept in stock, cloth eÛra, þrice 8s. 6d. 
each; Cases for binding, 28, each. 
Gentleman's Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover, demy 8vo, Is. 
German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers GRIMM. and 
Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JOHN RUSKIN. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. Cd. 
Gibbor.1 (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each& 
Robin Gray. The Braes of Yar- 
What will the row. 
World Say? A Heart's prob- 
Queen of the lem. 
Meadow. TheGoldenShaft. 
The Flower of the Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 
I n Honour Boun d. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say? 
For the King. Iin Pastures Green. 
I n Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. I Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 
Gibney.-Sentenced! By SOM- 
ERVILLE GIBNEY. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. 
The FIRST SERIES contains - The 
\Vicked 'Vorld-Pygma1ion and Ga- 
latea- Charity - The Princess - The 
Palace of Truth-Trial by Jury. 
The SECOND SERIES contains-Bro- 
ken Hearts-Engaged-Sweethearts- 
Gretchen-Dan'l Druce-Tom Cobb- 
H,M.S. Pinafore-The Sorcer(;r-Tbe 
Pirates of Penzance. 


GILBERT ('V. S.), cOlltinltcd- 
Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. GILBERT, Containing: 
The Sorcerer-H. M.S. "Pinafore" 
-The Pirates of Penzance-Iolanthe 
- Patience - Princess Ida - The 
Mikado-Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 23. 6d. 
Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James D u ke, Costerm onger
__ 
Glenny.-A Year's Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEORGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, Is,; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Godwin.-Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By WILLIAM GODWIN. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28, 
Golden Library, The: 
Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 2s. per Volume. 
Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 
Bennett's (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 
Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 
Godwin's (William) Lives of tile 
Necromancers. 
Holmes's Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by SALA. 
Holmes's Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 
Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life 
Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. MONT- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes byT.M'CRIE,D.D. 
Pope's PoetIcal Works. 
Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SAINTE-BE t!!.
 
Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An ENCYCLOPÆDIA OF QUOTA- 
TIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown Bvo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 
Gowing. - Five Thousand 
Miles In a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By LIO
LL 
F. GOWING. With a Map by E. \VEL- 
LER, and 30 Illustrations by C.J. URE
. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
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Graham. - The Pt"ofessor's 
Wife: A Story. By LEONARD GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, pictu r e cover, Is. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By ERNST GUHL and yv. 
KONER. Translated from the ThIrd 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.-The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By BRET HARTE. \Vith 25 
original Drawings by KATE GREEN" 
AWAY, reproduced in Colours by E. 
EVANS. Sm. 4to, bds., 58 . 
Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found Tbe
 
G revi ll e(Henry), Novels by: 
Nikanor: A Russian Novel. Trans- 
lated by ELIZA E. CHASE. With 8 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
A Noble Woman. Translated by 
ALBERT D, VANDAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 
Habberton (John), Author of 
"Helen's Babies," Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Brueton's Bayou. 
Country Luck. 
Hair (T he-F lts- Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr, J. 
PINCUS. Crown 8vo, 18.; cloth, l
. 6d, 
Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon). 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
New Symbols. 
Legcnds of the Morrow, 
The Serpe nt Play. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 88. 
Hall.-Sketches of Irish Cha- 
t'actel". By Mrs. S. C. HALL. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
\Vood by l\IACLJSE, GILBERT, HARVEY, 
and G, CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo. 
cloth extra, 78, 6d, 
Hallid ay.- Every-day Papers. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. Post 8vo, 
ill ustrated boards, 28. 
Handwriting
 The-Philosophy 
of. With over 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By DON FELIX DE 
So\L.\MANCA. PQst 8vo, cl. limp, 28,6d, 


It 


Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks. 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by \V. H. CREMER. \Vith 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, clo th extra,48. 6d. 
- --- 
Hardy (Lady Duffus). - Paul 
Wynter's Sacriflce: A Story. By Lady 
DUFFUS HARDY. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


--,- 
Hardy (Thomas).-UndE:r the 
Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS HAnDY, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
Crowd." Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 28 . 
Harwood.- The Tenth Earl. 
By J. BERWICK HARWO')D. Post 8vo, 
_ illus tE.

d boa r
s!._28, 
Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
The Art of Beauty. \Vith Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous IIIusts. 
The Art of Decoration. \Vith nu- 
merous Illustrations. 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. \Vith Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. 
----- ---- ...--- 
The AI,t of Dress. \Vith numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 18.; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth li!Ilp, 2s. 6d. 
Haweis (Rev. H. R.).-American 
Humorists: \VASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, 
MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTE. By 
Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. M.A. Cr.8vo. 6a . 
Hawley Smart. - Without 
Love or Liccnce: A Novel. By 
HAWLEY SMART. Three Vols.. crown 
8vo. 
Hawthorne (J ulian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d. each i 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. I Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentrn. Dust. 
FOI,tune's Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Di5,i-ppeat'ance. 
The Spec tre 
f the....9aITI era. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cado
n
 Love-o r a Name. 
Mrs. Gainsbot'ough's Diamonds. 
Feap. 8vo, illustrated cover, Is. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. Post 
_

!..
!ot
 ..!-lS. 6d. _______ 
Hays.-Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By FRANCES HAYS. 
Çrcwn 8vo
 cloth extra/ 5
. 
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Heath (F. G.). - My Garden 
Wild, and \Vhat I Grew There. By 
FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of 
&I The Fern \Vorld," &c. Crown 8\"0, 
cloth eAtra, 68. ; d. gilt, 
ilt edges, 68. 
Helps (Sit' Apthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp. 28, 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38, 6d.; post 8vo, illus. 
trated boards, 28. 
Henderson.-Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By ISAAC HENDERSON. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Herri ck's(Robert) He sperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. \Vith Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GROSART, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of' First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8....0, cloth,18s. 
He sse - Warìegg- TChevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22111usts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The New South-West: Trave1ling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations a.nd Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
148. [Iu þ1'eþaratioll. 
Hindley (Charles), Works by: 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin ot Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
\Vith Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
t'xtra, 38, 6d. 
The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. Crown 
8\"0, clot h extra, 33. 6d, 
Hoey.- Tile Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Post 8vo,illus- 
trated boards. ?os. 
Hollingshead-NiagaraSpray: 
Sketches. By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
With ThrCä Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
_ picture cover,l 
___ ___ 
Holmes (0. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. GORDON 
THOMSON. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d.-Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
SALA. Post 8\'0, cloth limp, 28. 
The Professor at the Breakfast' 
Table j with the Storr of Iris. Post 
Syo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes. - The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speaurs and Singers. By 
GORDON HOLMES, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 
Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
COMIC ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. 'With 
85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and half-bound, 28. 


Hood (Tom).-From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah's Arkæ- 
oIogical Narrati....e. By TOM HOOD. 
\Vith 25 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON 
and E. C. BARNES. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Ad yen t ures, Bons Mots, Puns ,and 
Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles,and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 'is. 6d. 


Hooper.- The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Hopkins-" 'Twixt Love and 
Duty:" A Nove1. By TIGHE HOPKINS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Horne.-Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By RICHARD HEN- 
GIST HORNE. \Vith Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by SUM- 
MERS. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 1s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anccdotic Medley. By" THORMAN BY." 
Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Hunt.-Essays by Leigh Hunt: 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. Edited. with an Intro- 
duction, by EDMUND. OLLIER. Post 
8vo, printed 011 laid paper and half- 
bound,28. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Thornicroft's Model. ..- 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That Qtf1cr Person. 
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Hydrophobia: an Account of 1\1. 
PASTEUR'S System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B" 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government at the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PASTEUR'S new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 IlIust s, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Indoo rPiiÙpers. By ONE OF 
THEM. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Ingelow.-Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By JEAN INGELOW. Cr.8vo, 
cl. ex" 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus t. bds., 2s. 
Irish Wit and Humour
Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PER- 
CEV ALGRA YES. Post 8vo,cI.li mp. 28,6d. 
James.-A Romance of -the 
Queen's Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cl., Is. 6d. 
J a nvier-:=Practical- Keram ics 
for Students. By CATHERINE A. 
JANVIER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Quee n of Connau ght. 
Jeff erfes(Richard), Work s by: 
Nature near London. Post 8vo, cJ. 
limp,2s, 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d, 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s,; post 8vo, cl, limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eul ogy of Richar d Jefferies. 
By WALTER BESANT. Second Ed. 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex" 6s. 
Jenn i ngs (f[J.), Works b--Y:- 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post Bvo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Jerome.-Stageland: Curiou-s 
Habitsand Customs of its Inhabit; nt3. 
ByJEROME K. JEROME. \Vith 64 IIIu
ts. 
by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Twelfth 
Thous and. Fc ap. 4to, cloth, 3;. 6:1. 
Jc rrû-I d.- The--Barber's Chair; 
and The Hedgehog LettEl's. By 
lJOCGL,\S JERROLD. Post 8vo, printed 
on lai d paper and halt
bound, 2
, 
Jerro ld (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth, Is. 6d. cacho 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticultu,"e: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 

e Grow, apd How we Cook T
lem. 


Jesse.-Scenes and Occupa. 
tions of a Country Life. By EDWARD 
JES
E,-POSt 8vo

U
}
mp
s
 
Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by HENRY S. LEIGH. Post8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Finger-Rinl! Lore: Historical. Le
 
genda:-y, and Anecdotal. With 200 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. [Sh01'tly. 
Credulities, Past and Present. In- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina
 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
'With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
t ries. One Hundred Illustrations. 
Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUN- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s.; or separately,6s. each. 
Josephu
 T- he Com pi eteWork s 
of. Translated by WHISTON. Con- 
taining both" The Antiquities of the 
Jews" and "The Wars of the Jews." 
With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols.. demy 8vo, handsomely half
 
bound , l2s. 6d. 
Kem p- t.-Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Art and Artists. By ROBERT 
KEMPT. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Kers- haw.- C-ü-Iû,;-iaf-Fac ts añd 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
MARK KERSHAW. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28.; cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Keyse r.-Cut by the Mess: A 
Novel. By ARTHUR KEYSER. Cr.8vo, 
picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
King (R:--Ashe}-; No ve ls-bY:- 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Weal'ing of the G,"ccn." 
--"- 
Passion's Slave. Post 8vo, picture 
bm;rds,2s. [Shortly. 
Kings ley (H enry), Nove ls--6ÿ: 
Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus 
trated boards, 28. 
Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 
Knight.-=The Patient's Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Ad vice. By WILLIA
f 
KNIGHT, M.R.C.S.,alld EDW. KNIGHT, 
L.R,C.P. Cr, 8vo 
8.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
I... ., ...." 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Knights (The) of the Lion: A 
Romance ot the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by tIie 
MARQUESS of LORNE, K.T. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 68. 
Lamb (Charles): 
Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a page of the" Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 
The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper. 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 
Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHARLES LA..fB. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo. cloth extra, 58. 
LI ttle Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHARLES LAMB. Selected 
from h.is Letters by PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, 
} oth lim E!.,2_8
 6d. 
Lane's Arabian Nights.- The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called in England II THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS." A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes. by 
EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
\Vood. from Original Designs by 
WM. HARVEY. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLE. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Three Vols.. 
demy 8vo.. c10th 
 _xtra...! 78, 6d ._ e


 
La.'wood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
\Vith Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
Anecdotes of the Clel'gy: The An- 
tiquities. Humours, and Eccentrici- 
ties of the Cloth. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and bf.-bound (uniform 
with II The Essays of Elia" and 
,. G<.str onom x _as a F i ne Art "), 28. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Th eatrical Anecdotes. 
Leigh (Henry S.), Wopks by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo band-made 
paper, and bonnd in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by HENRY S. LEIGH. Post 8vo, cloth 
_ 

p, 28. 6d :...___ 
Leys.-- The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By JOlIN K. 
LEYS. Pos
 8vo, illustrated boards, 
s. 


Life in London j or. The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom, With CRUIKSHANK'S Coloured 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 78. 6d. 
Linskill.-In Exchange for a 
Soul. By MAR\' LINSKILL. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
Ourselves: Essays on W omen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which LOI'd? 
.. My Love! It I lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebe l of the Famil y. 
Sowing the Wind. Crown 8vo, cloth 

 tra, 38. 6i. 
Longfellow s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Long Life, Aids to: A Medical. 
Dietetic. and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. DAVIES. 
L.RC.P. Cr. 8 vo, 2s, i d. limp, 2s.6d. 
Lucy.-GideonFle yce: A Novef 
By HENRY \V. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 
Lusi ad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Sper.serian 
Verse by ROBERT FFRENCH DCFF. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plate s, cloth boards, 18s. 
M aca lpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. \Vith Illusts. by W. J. 
_ HENNESSY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
McC art hy-(
'-usHnH
:-- M.P.). 
Works by: 
The French Revolution. 4 Vols., 
8vo, 12s. each. [I. & II. in the press. 
An Outline of the History of Ireland. 
1ro1:1, the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo, 18. ; cloth, Is, 6d. 
Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition. revised. CrowD 
8vo. cloth extra, 68. 
Hafiz In London: Poems. Choicely 
printed, Small 8yo, gold cloth,3s. 6<1. 
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MCCARTHY (JUS;IN H,), C01ltÙ
llC;i=---M
. 
Don
 ld._Wopks of Fanc y 
Harlequinade: Poems. Small 4to, 
Japanese vellum, 8s. and Imagination. By GEORGE l\I.\c- 
Our Sensation Novel. Crown 8vo, DONALD, LL.D, Ten Vols., in cloth 
Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. case, 21.8. Or tbe Vols. may be had 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture separately, grolier cloth, at 2s. 6d, each. 
cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. Vol. I, WITHIN AND WITHOUT. THE 
Lily La
s: A Romance. Crown 8\"0, HIDDEN LIFE. 
picture cover, Is.; cloth, ls... 6d
 Vol. 2. THE DISCIPLE. THE GOSPEL 
\VOMEN. A BOCK OF SONNETS, 
ORGAN SO:-lGS. 
Vol. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. SONGS OF TilE 
DAYS AND NIGHTS. A BOOK OF 
DREAMS. ROADSIDE POEMS. POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN. 
Vol. 4. PARABLES. BALLADS. SCOTCH 
SONGS, 
Vols, 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance. 
Vol. 7. THE PORTENT. 
Vo:' 8. THE LIGHT PRINCESS. TIlE 
GIANT'S HEART. SHADOWS. 
Vol. 9. CROSS PURPOSES. THE GOLDFN 
KEY. THE CARASOYN. LITTLE DAY- 
LIGHT. 
Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER, THE 
\Vow 0' RIVVEN. THE CASTLE. THE 
BROKEN SWORDS. THE GRAY \VOLl,... 
UNCLE CORNELIUS, 


McCapthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by: 
A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.-Also a POPULAR EDITION, in 
Four V ols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. each. 
-And a JUBILEE EDITION, with an 
Appendix of Events to the enù of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
-Also a CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, 
post Bvo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 
A History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. [Vols. 1. & II . flOW ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 39. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. I A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
The Watel
dale Neighbours. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. I Maid of Athens, 
The Comet of a Season. 
Camiola: A Girl with a F ortune. 
.. The Right Honourable." By 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M,P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRAED. Cr. 8v o
1. ex.. 6s. 
Macdonell.-Quaker' Cousins: 
A Novel. By AGNES MACDO!-lELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. G<l.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Macgr'egor'. - Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By ROBERT MACGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 23, 6d. 
Mackay.-Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
- -- 
Maclise POr'tr'ait-Gallery (The) 
of IIlustpious Literary Charactel
s; 
with Memoirs-Biographical, Critical, 
BibliographicaJ, and AnecdotaJ-ilJus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century, By 
WILlIAM BATES, B.A. 'With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
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M acColI.- Mr. Str'anger"s 
Sealed Packet: A Story of Adven- 
ture. By HUGH MACCOI.L. Seconù 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 
Macquoid (Mr's.), WOr'ks by 
 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. eacn. 
I n the Ardennes. \Vith 50 fine Illus- 
trations by THOMAS R. lVIACQUOID. 
Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. \Vith numer- 
ous IIlusts. by THOMAS R. l\IACQUOID. 
Through Normandy. With go Illus. 
trations by T. R. I\IACQUOID. 
Through BI'ittany. \Vith numerous 
Illustrations by T, R. MACQUOID. 
About YOI
kshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. MACQUOID . 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 29. each. 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 


Magician's Own Book (The): 
Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c, All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. CREMER. With200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Magic Lanter'n (The), and its 
Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slidt-s, By T. C. 
HEPWORTH. \Vith 10 Illu..::, rations. 
ClOwn 8vo, Is. ; cloth Is Gõ'I 
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Magna Chai"'ta. An eX2.ct Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colo!Jrs. ó
. 
Mallock (W. H.), WOr'ks -by:- 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, 
3.nd Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo. picture cover, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems, Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 
Is Life worth Livl n 
 ? Cr.8vo,cI.ex.,6 S. 
Mallor'Y's (Sir' Thomas) MOr't 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
A Selection. Edited by B. MONTGOME- 
RIE RAN KING. Pos t 8v o, cloth li mp,2s, 
Man - H unter' (T-he): StorIes 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
DICK DONOVAN. Post 8"0, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth , 2s. 6d. 
Mar'k Twain, WOPksby: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Choice WOI'ks of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. \Vith Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustration
. 
Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. FRASER. 
The Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN 
and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
'With 212 Illustrations by T. COPPIN. 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 
\Vith numerous Illustrations. 
A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 220 Illustrations by 
DAN BEARD. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
73. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Illus- 
trations), illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress: ,. MARK TWAIN'S 
PLEASURE TRIP." 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With III Illustrations. 
The Prince and the Pau pel'. With 
nearly 200 I1lustrations. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Il1usts. 
LI$'e on the Mississippi. With 300 
III ustrations. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E. W, KEMBLF.. 
The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 
8vo, illustrated bo ards, 2s. 
Mar'lowe's WOr'ks
Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Co!. CUN- 
tiINGHAM. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mar'r'yat(FIOI"ence), Novels by: 
Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. I Written in Fire. 
Open! Se sam e--r-Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s.6d. ; PO!!t 8vo, picture boards. 
2s. 
Massi ng m"'s- Plays
 Fromthë 
Text of \VM, GIFFORD. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
Master'man .- Half - a-Oo'zeri 
Daughters: A Novel. By 1. MASTER- 
MA:-l. 1'ost Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Matthews.-A Secr'et of the 
Sea, &c. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Po,>t 8vo. illust. bds" 2s,; cl oth, 2s. 6d. 
Mayfa ir' Li bpar'Y:--The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE I\IAISTRE, Translated 
by HENRY ATTWELL. 
Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
\V. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
The Agony Column of "The Times," 
from 1800 to J870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALICE CLAY. 
Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of .. Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy." 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literal'y Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frol ics. By W. T. DOBSON. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici. 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
DOBSON. 
The Cupboard Papers. By FIN-BEC, 
Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
FIRST SERIES. Containing: The 
\Vicked Wor1d - Pygmalion and 
Galatea- Ch;-trity - The Pnncess- 
The Palace of Truth-Trial by Jury. 
Original Plays by \V. S GILBERT. 
SECOND SERIES. Containing: Broken 
Hearts - Engaged - Sweethearts- 
Gretchen-Dan'l Druce-Tom Cobb 
-H,M.S. Pinafore - The Sorcerer 
-The Pirates of Penzance. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. PERCEVAL 
GRAVES. 
Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPS. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. HELPS. 
Curiosities of Criticism. By HENRY 
J. JENNINGS. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER \VENDELL HOLMES. Il- 
lustrated bv ]. GORDON THOMSON, 
Pencil and Palette. By R. KEMPT. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHAS. LAMB, Selected from 
his Letters by PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By JACOB LARWOOD. 
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MAYFAIR LIBRARY, COlltÙt1led- 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Theatl'ical Anecdotes. By JACOB 
LARWOOD. [LEIGH. 
Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by HENRY S. 
Witch Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E. LYNN LINTON. [MACGREGOR. 
Pastimes and Players. By ROBERT 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MALLOCK. 
New Republic. By W. H. MALLOCK. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H, CHOLMONDE- 
LEY- PEN NELL. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. CHOL- 
MONDELEy-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GEORGE Du MAURIER. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEy-PENNELL. 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. PAGE. 
Puniana. By the Hon, HUGH ROWLEY. 
More Puniana.: By Hon. H. ROWLEY. 
The Philosophy of Handwt"itlng. By 
DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 
By Stream and Sea By 'WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


Mayhew.-London Char'acter's 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. Bv HENRY MAYHEW. With nume- 
rous musts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.-One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. DAVIES, 
L.R.C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, Is.; cl"ls. 6d. 
Menken,-Infelicia: Poems by 
ADAH ISAACS MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. LUMMIS 
and F. O. C. DARLEY, 
nd Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHARLES DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4tO ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 
Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. By A. E. SWEET and J ,ARMOY 
KNOX, Editors of "Texas Siftings." 
_With 265 Illusts . _Cr. 8v 
cl .extra-, 
. 6d. 
Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each, 
Touc h and Go. I Mr. Dorillio n. 
MiIieP. - Physiology for t he 
Young; or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. l<. FENWICK 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), WOr'ks by: 
Sm. 8vo, Is. each; cloth ex"Is. 6d, each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules for 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps. Baths,&C. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Disea ses of the Skin. 
The Successful Treatment of Le- 
prosy. By P. G. UNNA. With Notes 
by J. L. MILTON. Demv 8vo, Is. 
M into.-Was She Good or' Bad 
 
A Romance. By WILLIAM 1\1 nno. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth, I.!:, 6

 
Moleswor'th (Mr's.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards,2s. 
That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Moor'e (ThomaS), WOr'KS by: 
The Epicurean; and Alciphrol1. A 
New Edition. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, 2s. .. 
P;
ose and Verse, Humorous, S
.tIn- 
cal, and Sentimental, by T. MOORE; 
with Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by R. 
HERNE SHEPHERD. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Muddock (J. E.), Stor'les oy: 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. Fost 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 
The Dead Man's Secret j or, The 
Valley of Gold: Being a Narrative 
of Strange and Wild Adventur
. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
_ Crown 8v o
_ot

tra, 5
. 
MUr'r'ay (D. Chr'istie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s ,6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Life's Atonement, \ A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea.l Hearts. 
Val Strange. I Cynic Fot
tune. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
Fil'st Person Singulal
. 
The Way of the World. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 'With Three Illus- 
trations by A. MCCORMICK. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
MUr'r'ay (D. Chr'istie) & Hen r'Y 
Herman, Works by: 
One Traveller Retul"ns. Cr.8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, 
Paul Jones's Alias, &c. With IlIusts. 
by A. FORESTIER and G, NICOLET. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Bishops' Bible. Three Vols" 
crown 8vo. 
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BOOKS PUBL/SHED BfJ 


Murray.-A Game of Bluff: A 
Novel. By HE
RY MURRAY, joint- 
Author with CHRISTIE MURRAY of" A 
Dangerous Cats paw." Post 8vo, pic- 
ture boards, 28, ; cloth, 28.6d. 
Novelists. - Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadipgs from the finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. [Puþal'iug. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother's 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N, E. 
DAVIES,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, ]8.; cl.,18.6d. 


Oberammergau.- The Coun- 
try of the Passion Play, and the 
Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. 
SEGUIN, Author of" \Valks in Algiers." 
With a Map and 37 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, with a new Preface 
for 1890. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


O'Connor.-Lord Beaconsfiel d: 
A Biography. EyT. P.O'CONNOR, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


O'Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Unforeseen. 
Chance? or Fate? 


Ohnet (Georges), Novels by: 
Doctor Rameau. Translated by Mrs. 
CASHEL HOEY. \Vith 9 Illustrations 
by E, BAYARD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,68.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
A Last Love. Translated by ALBERT 
D. VANDAM. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 58. 


Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS and H. WOODS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.: 
post 8vo , illustrated boa rds, 2s. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest HeÏl'ess In England. 


O'Reilly.-Phæbe's Fortunes: 
A Novel. 'With Illustrations by HENRY 
TUCK. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 


O'Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. Bvo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. Bvo, 
cloth extra, 78, 6d. 
Lays of FI'ance. Cr.8vo, ct. ex.:l0s. 6d. 


OUida, Novels by. Crown 8\'0, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Held In Bondage. Pascarel. 
Strathmore. Signa. I At'ladne. 
Chandos In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags, Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. I Bimbl. 
maine's Gage. Pipistl'ello, 
Idalia. In Maremma 
Tricotrln. A Vinage Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folie Farlne. Wanda. 
TwoLittleWooden Frescoes. [Ine. 
Shoes. P.'incess N;J.prax' 
A Dog of Flanders. Othmal'. 


Guilderoy. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 
38.6d, 
Syrlin, Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


WIsdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works 01 OUIDA by F. 
SYDNEY MORRIS. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex,,5s. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 28. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 
Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, PAGE. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electionee..ing in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party \Varfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria, Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time, By JOSEPH GREGO, Author 
of ,. Rowlandson and his \VOI ks," 
"' The Life of Gillray," &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 78. 6d. [P1CþarÙzg. 


Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'CRIE, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By \V. KNIGHT, M.R.C,S.,and 
E.KNIGHT,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo,18,; cl.lí6. 
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Paul.-Gentle and Simple. By 
MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 'With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 39. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 29. 
Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each j 
J:ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Walter's Word. 
Less Black than we're Painted. 
By Proxy. I High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Some Private Views. 
A Gt'ape from a Thorn. 
The Talk of the Town. 
From Exile. I The Canon's Ward 
Holiday Tasks. I Glow-worm Tales. 
The Mystery of Mirbl'idge. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kit: A Memory. I Carlyon's Year. 
A Perfect Treasu reo 
Bentinck's Tutor.. Murphy's Master. 
The Best of Husbands. 
For Cash Only. 
What He Cost Her. I Cecil's Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. I Halves, 
A County Family. At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
The Clyffat'ds of Clyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
The Foster Brothers,l Found Dead. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Humorous Stories. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. I Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hun dred Pounds R eward. 
In Peril and Prlvatio
: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
39. 6d. 
The Burnt Million. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. [Sh01't!y. 
Pears.- The Present Depres- 
sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the U Pears" Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By EDWIN 
GOADBY and WILLIAM \VATT. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEONE 
LEVI, F,S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 15, 
Pennell (H. Choìmondeley), 
Works by: 
Post 8vo, .cloth limp, 29. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. \Vith I1lustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page Illusts. by G. Du MAURIER. 
The Muses of Ma.yfalr. Vers de 

ociété, Selccted and Edited by H. 
C. PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 19. each; cl. limp, Is. 6d, each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of" The Gates Ajar." 
An Old Maid's Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C, W. REED. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is,; cl.1s. 6d. 


Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
TI'ooping with CI
OWS. Feap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is, 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Planché (J. R.), Works by: 
The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 I1lus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Songs a.,d Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNESS. CrowD 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 
Mer. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE. With Portraits. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, handsomely 
half-bound, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan): 
The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EDGAR ALLAN POE. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s, 6d. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope's Poetical Wopks. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl.limp, 2s. 


Ppaed (Mps.Campbell-).-"The 
Right Honourable: OJ A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. CAMP- 
BELL-PRAED and JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 
f\I.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. ' 
Valentina. I The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lan caster's Rival, 
Gerald. Post 8vo, iHust. boards, 28. 
Princess Olga-Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA, Cr. 8vo, elt ex., i
. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Proctor (R. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. \Vith 55 Illusts. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. 'With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
musts. Cr. 8vo, clotL extra, 68. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. \Vith numerous 
III usts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
Rambosson.-Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. PITMAN. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and a Coloured Chart of Spectra. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Randolph. - Aunt Abigail 
Dykes: A Novel. By Lt.Col. GEORGE 
RANDOLPH, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 

 xtra, 7s. 6d. [Shod/y o 
Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 38.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 
Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
FILDES, A. R.A. 
Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM SMALL. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. il- 
lustrated by G. ]. PINWELL. 
The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrateà by HELEN 
PATERSON. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by MATT STRETCH. 
Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN EDWARDS. 
The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
JOHN GILBERT, R.A., and C. KEENE. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. IJ- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 
Hard Cash. Illust. by F. \V. LAWSON. 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S L. 
FILDES, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL, 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du MAURIER. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 
trated by ROBERT BARNES. 
A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by ED\v. HUGHES and A. W. COOPER. 
The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
1-1, PATERSON, S. L. FILDES, A.R.A., 
C. GREEN, and H. WOODS, A.R.A, 
A Simpleton. Illustrated by KATE 
CUUroR
 OCOU
ER
 

 Woman-H
ter. Illust. b! THos. 


READE (CHARLES), COlttimted- 
Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MACNAB. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY, 
PERCY MACQuoID,andJoSEPH NASH. 
TheJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JOSEPH NASH. . 
Readiana. WIth a Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHAR LES READE. 
Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
Bvo, leatherette, Is. 
Reader's Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
\Vith an Appendix, containing a 
COMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown Bvo, 1,400 
_J'.a
 es, 
ot h extra, 7 
. 6d. 
Riddell (M rs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3S. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Her Mother's Darling, 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weil 1 d Stories. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Myst ery In Pa lace Gardens. 
Ri mmer{ Alfred), W orks 
 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
Our Old CountryTowns. \Vith over 
50 Illustrations. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations, 
About England with Dickens. With 
S8 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
and C. A. V2\NDERHOOF. 
Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL 
DEFOE. (MAJOR'S EDITION.) \Vith 37 
\Voodcut Illustrations by GEORGE 
CRC'IKSHANK. Post 8vo, handsomely 
half-bound (uniform with Lamb's 
.. Elia "), 28. 
Rob inso n 
WTN ove lsbY: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Women are Stl'ange. 
The Ha nds of Justice. 
Robinson (PI1if)
W ork s by: 
Crown 8\'0, cloth extra, 78, 6d. each. 
The Poets' Birds. 
The Poets' Beasts. 
The Poets and Natu re: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Ins ects. [Preþarin g. 
Ro-chefou cau ld's Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAINTE- 
B:Euv
. Post Bvo; cloth lim
1 2
? 
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Roll of Battle Abbey, The; Of, 
A List of the Principal \Varriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled iu 
this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 'With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomelyprinted,5s. 
Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Wopks by: 
Post Bvo, cloth limp, 28, 6d, each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes, With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated, 
Runciman (James), Stopies by: 
Post Bvo, iIlustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W
 Clapk), Wopks by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, iIlustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the U Ocean Star," 
The Ro mance of Jen ny Harlowe. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. Post Bvo, iIlus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 


Sala.-Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Post 
Bvo, illustrated beards, 2s. 


Sanson.-Seven Genepations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENRVSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex,3s6d. 


Saundeps (John), Novels by: 
Crown fhro, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post Bvo, iIlustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Guy Watel'man.1 Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


Bound to the Wheel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Saundeps (Kathapine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, iIlustrated boards, 28. each. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. I Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather, Post Bvo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon's Rock, Crown Bvo, cloth 


tra, 
3. 6d. 


Science-Gossip fop 1890: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr.]. E.TAvLOR, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, Pho- 
tography,&c. Price 4d. Monthly: or 5s. 
per year, post-free. Vols.
. to XIX. 
may be had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vois. 
XX. to date, at 5s. each. Cases tor 
__Bi
ding
ls,6d.each. 
" Secpet -Out" '-Sep 'iës, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., Illustrated, 4g, 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Expert- 
ments in Drawing-room or .. \Vhite 
Magic." ByW.ll.CREMER, 300I!lusts. 
The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks,Puzzles, 
and Charades By FRANK BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, 'White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W, H. 
CREMER. \Vith 200 Illustrations. 
Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. CRE- 
_ _M_E
_200 Illustra
ions. 
Seguin (C-(f)"
'VVopk s by: -- 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
and a NEW PREFACE for 1899. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings, With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
SenioP.-By Stpeam and Sea. 
,Bl' \V,S ENI

:J
ost 8vo, cl.limp, 2
,6d. 
Seven Sagas (The) of-Ppehis- 
toric Man. By JAMES H. STODDART, 
Author of II The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Shakespeape: 
The First Folio Shakespeare.-MR. 
\VILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by ISAAC lAGGARD 
and ED. BLOÜNT. 1623.-A Repro- 
d m:tion of the extremel y rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process-ensuring tile strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo. 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 
Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. 13y CHARLES 
and MARV LAMB. \Vith numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. MQVR S
ITH, Cr. lto, el. gilt. 6s
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Shar'p.-Childr'en of To-mor'- 
row: A Novel. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Shelley.- TheCompleteWor'ks 
in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 38. 6d. each. 
Poetical Works. in Three Vols. 
Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fra
ments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley's Correspondence with Stock- 
dale; The \Vanderin
Jew(the only complete 
version); Queen Mab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, &c. 
Vol. II, Laon and Cythna (as originall
 pub. 
lished, instead of the emasculated .. J{evolt 
of hlam"); The Cenci; Juhan and Maddalo 
(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kemington); The \Vitch of Atlas j 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 
Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
l\lrs, SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript); and 
other Pieces not brought together in the ordi- 
nary editions. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. 
Vol, I. The Two Romances of Za<;trozzi and St. 
I rvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A 
Refutation of Deism; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
\" 01. II. The Essa}'s; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEV, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
C'iscovered by Professor DOWDEN. 'Virh a 
Bibliography of Shelley. and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose \Yorks. 


S her'idan(Gener'al).-Per'sonal 
Mell1oil's of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in his Own 'Vords, With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
!\faps, and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. Two Vols. of soo 
pages each, demy Bvo, cloth extra, 248. 


Sher'idan (Richar'd Br'illsley): 
Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes, Including his 
Dramatic 'Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
Bvo. cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. \Vith Decora- 
tive Vignettes and IOfull-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-varchment, tg8, 6(1. 


Sher'8r'd.- Rogues: A Novel. 
By R. H. SHERARD. Crown Bvo, pic- 
ture cover, ls
; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Sidney's (Sir' Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
"Arcadia." 'Vith Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction. Nötes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. GROSART, D.D. Three Vals., 
crown 8vo. cloth boards, 188. 
Signboar'ds: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
JACOB LARwooð and JOHN CAMDEN 
HOTTEN. With 100 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, cloth extr a,78. 6d. 
Sims (Geor'ge R.), WOr'ks by: 
Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
clo
h limp, 29. 6d. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring 0' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Cr. Bvo, picture cover,18.ea.; cl.,IB.6d.ea. 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader I 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected from his 
own 'Works by G. R. SIMS. 
How the Poor Live; and HorrIble 
Londo n. In One Volume. 
Sister' DOr'a: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LONSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. Bvo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
SketchleY.-A Match in the 
Dark. By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 28_ 
Slang Dictionar'Y, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical. and Anecdotal. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra. 68. 6d.. 
Sma r' t.-W i thou- f- Love-Qr 
Licence: A Novel. By HAWLEY 

MART. Three Vols., cr.8vo. 
Smith (J. Moyr), WOr'ks by: 
The Prince of Argolls: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. With 130 
Illusts. Sma1l8vo. cloth extra, 3s.6d. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr, Bvo, cloth gilt,68. 
The Wooing of the Water WItch. 
With Illustrations. Small Bvo, 68. 
Society In London. By A 
FOREIGN RESIDENT. Crown Bvo, Is.; 
cloth, lB. 6d. 
Society in Par'is: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Count PAUX. VASILI to a Young 
French Diplomat. Tn
ns, by R. L. 
DE BEAUFORT, Crown Bvo, cl. ex.! 
IJ. 
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Society out of Town. By A 
FOREIGN RESIDENT, Author of "So- 
ciety in London." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra,6s. [Preþal'illf{. 
SomeY'set.-Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord HENRY SOMERSET. Small 
4 to , J apa nese v
llum, 6s. 
Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SPALDING, LL,B. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 5s . 
Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
'With a Frontispiece by 1\1. ELLEN 
EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds,. 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, Is. 6d. 
A Barren Title. Crown 8vo, cl., Is. 6d. 
The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 
By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, iIlust. boards, 28. 
The Sandycpoft Mystepy. Crown 
8vo, pictu
e cov er, Is. 
Spenser foY' ChildY'en, By M. 
H. TOWRY. With Illustrations by 
WALTER J. MORGAN. Crown 4to, cloth 
_ gil t, 68 . 
Stageland: Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By JEROME 
K. JEROME. With 64 IllustratIOns by 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Twelfth 
Thousand. Fcap.4to, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 
StaY'ry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 
cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 
Staunton.-Laws and PY'actice 
of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings, By HOWARD STAUNTON. 
Edited by ROBERT B. WOR?\IALD. 
Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 
Stedman (E. C.), Wopks by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
The Poets of Amel'ica. Crown 8vo, 
cl <<?th e xt ra, 9 s. 
Stel"ndale.- The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d,; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
Stevenson (R.Louis), Wopks by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Eighth Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voya{!e. Fourth Edition. 
With Frontispiece by\-V ALTERCRANE. 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), cOlltilllled- 
Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt tOl), 6s, each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Filth Edition. 
The S ilverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. 
The Merry Men. Second Edition, 
Undepwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 
Memories & Portraits. Third Edit. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fifth 
ition. 
Cr. 8yo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
New Arabian Nights. Eleventh Edit. 
Ppince Otto: Sixth Edition, 
StoddaY'd.-Summer CY'uising 
In the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WARREN STODDARD. Illustrated by 
\-VALLIS MACKAY. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38, 6 d. 
StoY'ies fY'om FOY'eign Novel. 
Ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and ALICE ZIM- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth 






6
, ; post 8vo, illu s t. bds., 2 s. 
StY'ange Man uscY'ipt (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder., With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
_T hird Editi on , Cr. 8vo, cI. extra. 5 s. 
StY'ange Secrets. Told by 
PERCY FITZGERALD, FLORENCE MAR- 
RYAT, JAMES GitANT, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
DUTTON COOK, and others. \-Vith 8 
Illustrations hy Sir JOHN GILBERT, 
WILLIAM SMALL, \V. J. HENNESSY, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
Str'utt's SpoY'ts and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Edited byWM. HONE. With 140 
IIll
stration
 Cr._ 8vo, cl. e 
ra . 7s.6d . 
SubuY'ban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
\Vith Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s 6(1. 
Swift (Dean) :- 
Swift's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. \Vith Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimilcs of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of U Gulliver's Travels." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A Monogl 1 aph on Dean Swift. Dy 
J. CHU!nON COLLINS. ClOwn 8vo, 
cl(Jtl1 extra, 83-, [ShOll/y. 
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Swinbu pne (Algepnon C.), 
Works by: 
Selections from the Poetical Works 
of A. C. Swinburne. Fcap. Bvo, 6s. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard. A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
Poems and Ballads. FIR5T SERIES. 
Cr. Bvo, 98. Fcap. Bvo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. 
Cr. Bvo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 
Poems and Ballads. THIRD SERIES. 
Crown Bvo, 78. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. Bvo,ls. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, l08,6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,128,6d. 
Geol'ge Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. II. of GEO. CHAPMAN'S Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Essays and Stud ies. Crown 8vo, 128. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr.Bvo,6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown Bvo. 78. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems, Crown Bvo, 9s, 
A Century of Roundels. Sma]] 4to, 88, 
A Midsummer Holiday, and othEr 
Poems. Crown 8vo, Î8. 
Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8Yo,6s. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. Bvo,6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown Bvo, 128. 
Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown Bvo, 68. 
A Study of Ben Jonso n. Cr. Bvo, 78 . 
S ymonds.-Wine, W omen, and 
Song: Mediæval Latin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDI
GTON 
SVMONDS. Small 8vo, parchment, 68. 
S yntax's (Op.f -Th pce T-ou p s: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
'Vife. With the whole of ROWLAND . 
SON'S droll Illustrations in Colours, and 
a Lite of the Author by 1. C, HOTTEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. 
Taine's - Histopy- of
 English 
Literature. Translated by HENRY 
VAN LAUN. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.-POPULAR EDITION, 
Two Vols" crown 8vo, cloth extra, 158. 
Tay Top's (Bayapd) --Oh'epsio ns 
of tht) Echo Club: Burlesqr..es of 
Modern \Vriters. 1'0st Bvo, cl. limp, 2s. 
Taylor-f Op. J : -E.-
F.t:S.)
Vlopks 
by, Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 7s. 6d, each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Coloured Frontis, and 100 IIIusts. 
Cur Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
tor Students. \Vith 331 Illustrations. 
, he Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, cl. ex., 6s. 


Taylop's (Tom) Histopical 
Dramas: "Clancarty," "Jeanne 
Darc,"" 'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The 
Fool's Revenge," "Arkwright's Wife," 
"Anne Boleyn," II Plot and Passion." 
One Vol., cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. 
... * * The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at Is. each, __ 
Te'ñn yso i1( Lopd Y:-A: -Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
\Vith a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Thackepayan-a: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by \VILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. \Vith Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7 8

 
TI1ame s.-A N ew Pictopial His- 
tory of the Thames. By A. S. KRAUSSE. 
\Vith 340 Illustrations. Post Bvo, pic- 
ture cover, 18 . ; cloth, Is . 6d. 
T Ì10l TI itS (B eptha), No vels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d. each; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Cressida. I Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
Thomas (M.).-A Fight fop Life: 
A Novel. By \V. Mov THOMAS. Post 
Bvo, ill ustrated boards, 2s. _ 
Ti,o-mson's S eason S-and Castle 
of Indolence. With Introduction 
by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 7 8. 6d. 
Thop nbuPY (Waltep), Wopks by; 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, each. 
Haunted London. Edited by ED- 
WARD WALFORD, M,A. \Vith Illus- 
trations by F. \V. FAIRHOLT, F,S.A. 
The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous IIIusts. in Colours. 
Post 8vo. lllus'ti' ated boards, 2s. each. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Tfmbs(J-õrln-r,-WoPks by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. \Vith Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns, With many IIIusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of \Vealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures. and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. \Vith nearly 50 IlIusts. 
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Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Way We Live Now. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. I Marion Fay. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The La nd-Lea
uers._ 
Post Bvo, iUustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. I American Senator 
Trollope(Frances E.),Novels by 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel's Progress. , Anne Fu rness. 
Trollope (T. A.).-Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustr ated boards, 2s. 
Trowbridge:-Farnell's Folly: 
A Novel. By T. T. TROWBRIDGE. Post 
8vo, illustratea boards, 2s 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). - Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr, Bvo, cloth extra, 
3s, 6d.; post 8vo, ilIust. boards, 2s. 
- -- 
Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards,2s, each. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. I Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo's City. I Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Buried Diamonds, 
The Blac khall Ghosts. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Disappeared. I TheHuguenotFanlily _ 
Van Laun.- History of French 
Literature. By H. VAN LAUN, Three 
_ y ols ,,_ <<!eE1Y
 vo, c I. bd s_

 6d. each. 
Villari.-A Double Bond. By L. 
VILLARI. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 


Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by : 
Walford's County Families of the 
United Klngdom(1890) Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
riage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of F,-:mi- 
lies, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, the Offices they hold, their 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. Thirtieth 
Annual Ed. Royal Bvo, cl. gilt, 50s. 
Walford's Shilling Peerage (1890). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
tbe House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. 32mo, cloth, lB. 
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\V ALFORD (EDWARD), cOlltilltted- 
Walford's Shilling Baronetage(1890). 
Containing List of the Baronets of the 
United Kingdom, Biographical 
ot- 
ices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 
Walford's Shilling Knlghtage (1890'. 
Contaimng an Alphabetica! List d 
the Knights of the United Kingdon', 
short Biographical N otkes, Dates 01 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo.cI..1s. 
WalfOl
d's Shilling House of Com- 
mons (1890). Containing List 01 all 
Members ot Parliament, their Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. 32IDO, cloth, Is. 
Walford's Complete Peerage, Baron 
etage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1890). Royal 32mo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 5s. 
Walford's Windsor Pee/ 1 age, Baron- 
etage, and Knightage (1890). 
Cr. 
vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
'William Pi tt: A B I ogra phy. PostBvo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 
Tales of our Great Families. A New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Sh01'tly. 
Haunted London. ByW ALTERTHORN- 
BURY. Edited by EDWARD WALFORD, 
l\I.A. Illusts. by F. W. FAIRHOLT, 
F.S.A. C r. 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 
Wal ton and Cotton'sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation. By lZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by CHARLES 
COTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 78.6d. 
Walt Whitman, Poem s by 
Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by VVILLIAM M. ROSSETTI. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
_ made paper and b ound in 

_c kram, 6 
. 
Wanderer's Library, The: 
Crown Bvo ,cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
ach. 
Wanderings In Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
JULIUS BEERBOHM. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Savage Life. By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By GEORGE; DANIEL. With Illustra- 
tions by ROBT. CRUIKSHANK. 
CiI'cus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By THOMAS FROST. 
The Lives of the Cot\iurers. By 
THOMAS FROST. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londen Fairs. By THOMAS FROST. 
Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. .By 
JAMES GREENW<tOD. 
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\\TA:'>:DERER'S LIDRARY, CC1lltilZ1/ed- 
The Wilds of London. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de HESSE-WAR- 
'fEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 
The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 
The World Behind the Scenes By 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
By CHARLES HINDLEY. With IlIusts. 
The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. ByE. P. 
HINGSTON. "Vith a Frontispiece. 
The Story of the London Parks. 
By JACOB LARWOOD. With Illusts. 
London Characters. By HENRY MAY' 
HEW. Illustrated. 
Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by HENRY SANSON. 
Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. WARREN STODDARD. 
Illustrated by "VALLIS MACKAY. 
Warner.-A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 
-=-__ 
Warrants, &C.:- 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed OD paper to imitate 
the Origmal, 22 in. by 14 in. Price 28, 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza. 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 28. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
ot the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 58. 
The Roll f)f Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal \Varriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. P rice 58. 
Weather, How fô-F' oretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope By 
F, \V. CORY. \Vith 10 Illustrations. 
Cr-;wn 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Westropp.-Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
Ey HODDER M. WESTROPP. "Vith nu, 
merous Illustrations, and a List or 
Marks._Ç row n 
()!.,cl<:>

}imp, 48
 6
 
Whistler's (Mr.) Ten o'Clock. 
Crown 8vo, band-made paper, 1s, 


Whist. - How to Play Solo 
Whist. By A. S. WILKS and C. F. 
P A RE)O_

 Cr()
n, 

,_ clo 
 
tra, 38, 6d. 
White.- The Natural History 
of Selborne, By GILBERT WHITE, 
l\I,A, Edited by THOMAS BROWN, 
F,L.S. Post Bvo, printed on laid paper 
and half-bound, 2s. 
Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 
Works by: 
Science In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s,6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra,6s. 
The Chemistry of Iron and Steel 
Making, and of their Practical Uses. 
Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 98. [Preþaring. 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.). 
Works by: 
Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Development. 3rd Ed. 
With 259 Illusts. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 7s,6d. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edit. 'With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s, 
Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 
Common Accidents, and Haw to 
Treat them. "Vith numerous Illus. 
trations. Cr. Bvo, 18.; cl. limp, Is. 6d. 
Winter -(J
'S.)
'StoriesbY:- 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
C
 valry Life. I Regimental Legends. 
Wood.-Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady \VOOD. Post 8vo, illu st. bds., 2s. 
W oocf [f{ -F. ),Detec ti ve Stories by: 
. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue CaÏn. 
Woolley.--Rachel Armstrong; 
or, Love and Theology. By CELIA 
PARKER \VOOLLEY. Post 8vo, illus. 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 4 00 
Pictures: Cark.atures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature a.nd of the 
Grotesque In Art, Literature, 
Sculpture. and Painting. Profusely 
.Il lust rat ed by F.\V. FAIRHOLT,F.S,A. 
Ya tes (Edmund), No ve lS-by -:- 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
land at Last. I T he Forlorn Hope, 
G

t"way. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. LIBRARY EDITIO
S, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d. each. 
BY GRAl-;T ALLEN. BY DUTTON COOK 
Philistia. I For' MaÌJ
lie's ,Sake. Paul Foster's Daughter. . 
Babylon. The Devll's Ole. 
In all Shades. This Moptal Coil. BY WILLIAM Cl'PLES. 
The Tents of Shem. Hearts of Gold. 
BY REV. S. BARING GOULD. BY ALPHONSE DA UDET. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 
BY WALTER BESANT 6- J. RICE. The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
Ready'Money Mortlboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown: 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Yeaps' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Cond itions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. I Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus.IFor Faith and Freedom. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. I God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The MartYl'dom of Madeline. 
L :>ve Me for Ever. 
Annan Watel'. I Foxglove Manol'. 
Matt. Mnsterofthe Mine 
The New Abelard I Heir of Linne. 
BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a CI'ime. 
A Son of Hagar. I The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Juliet's Guardian, I Deceivers Ever. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. ! Transmigration, 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER 6- FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY WILKIE COLLiNS. 
Antonina. I Basil.' The Law and the 
H ide and Seek. Lady. 
The Dead Secret Haunted Hotel. 
Queen of Hearts. The Fallen Leaves 
My Miscellanies. Jezebel'sDaughter 
Woman in White. The Black Robe. 
The Moonstone. Heart and Science 
Man and Wife. .. I Say No." 
Poor Miss Finch. Little Nove Is, 
Miss or M,'s.? The Evil Genius. 
New Magdalen. The Legacy of 
The Frozen Deep. Cain. 
The Two Destinies. A Rogue's Life. 


2'1 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 


BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
OUI' Lady of Teal's. 
Cit'ce's Lovers. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDTV ARDS. 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDW ARDES. 
Apchie Lovell. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zel'o. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. King or Knave? 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin GI'ay. 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY JULIAN HA WTIIORNE. 
Gapth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust, 
Fortune's Fool. 
Beatpix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Disappeal'ance
 
The Spectl'e of the Camepa. 
BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUN7:. 
Thol'nicroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
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hoOkS PÛBLISHED .ãÿ 


PICCADILLY NOVELS, cøntinued- 


PICCADILLY NOVELS, continued- 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Numbep Seventeen. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembal!. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Undel" which LOI"d? 
"My Love!" 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Ncighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochfol'd. 
My Enemy's Daughtel". 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 
BY AGNES lIIACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY FLORENCE lIfARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRA Y. 
Life's Atonement. \ Coals of Fire. 
Joseph's Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage.: TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. Ariadne. 
Idalia. Fl'iendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. 
maine's Gage. Pipistrello. 
T"icotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folie Farlne. Bimbi. 
ADog of Flanders I Wanda. 
Pascarel. I Frescoes. 
Signa. In Maremma 
Princess Nappax- ,Othmar. 
inc. I GUildcroy. 
BY MARGARET A. PA UL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY JAMES PA YN. 
Lost Sir Massing- A Grape from a 
berd. Thmon. 
Wal ter's Wopd. Some Ploivate 
Less Black than Views. 
We're Painted TheCanon'sVJard. 
By Proxy. Glow'worm Tales, 
High S;:>irits. Talk of the Town. 
Under One Roof. In Peril and Pri- 
A Confidential vation. 
Agent. Holiday Tasks. 
From Exile. The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. I The Foreigneps. 
Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. I Peg Wofflngton 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. I Foul Play. 
The Double Mapl'iage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. I A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Stol"ies of Men and other 
Animals. 
BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
W"men are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY JOHN SA UNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. I Two Drearr:el'So 
The Lion in the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. I Heal't Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY RERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. I Cresslda. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohman!1. I Marlon Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr, ScarbOioough's Family. 
The Land Leaguc/'s, 
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PICCADILL Y NOVELS, cOlltiltued- 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. I Mabel's Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from FOI
eign Novelists. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
MisÌl
ess Judith. 


PICCADILLY NC7ELS. contiHtled- 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. I Saint Mungo'sCity 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Lady Bell. I Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post Bvo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
rhé Fellah. 
BY HAMILTON AÏDÉ. 
Carr of Carrlyon. I Confldencé8. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Valede's Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. I The Devil's Die. 
Babylon. This Mortal Coil. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie's Sake. 
BY REV. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. I Eve. 
BY FRANK BAH.RETT. 
Fettered fop Life.- 
BY SHELSLEY BEA UCHAlrlP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. I My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Faip. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herp Paulus. 
BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. I Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 
BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. I Flip, 
Maruja. I A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
Hì" HANOLD BR1'DGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of I The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 
A Child of Nature. Annan Water. 
God and the Man. 1 The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. I The HeipofLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 
EY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. I The Deemster 
BY COJ/MANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the "Black Prince." 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. I Juliet's Guardia";. 
BY MRS. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Sap Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret. Man and Wife. 
Queen of Hearts. Poor Miss FI.l(;h. 
Miss or Mrs.? The Fallen Leaves, 
New Magdalen Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Frozen Deep. The Black Robe. 
The Law and the Heartand Science 
Lady. II I Say No." 
TheTwo Destinies The Evil Genius. 
Haunted Hotel. Little Novels. 
A Rogue's Life. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. I From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER So FRANCES COLLINS, 
Sweet and Twenty. I Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
BY M. .1. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
I Pall I Fostel"s Daughter. 


Leo. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, eontinlled- 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Pl
ophet of the Gpeat Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DA UDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain 
BY J. LEITH DERTVENT. 
Oup Lady of Tears. I Circe's Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twist. 
Pickwlck Papers. Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 
Tracked and Taken. 
BY CONAN DOYLE, Ge. 
Strange Secrets. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDTV ARDES. 
A Point of Honour. I Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-ED TV ARDS. 
Felicia. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. I Nevel' Forgotten. 
The Second Mps. Tiilotson. 
Polly. I Fatai Zero. 
Seventy'flve Brooke Stl'eet. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLAl'!QUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. Ki ng or Knave. 
A Real Queen. Romances of Law. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife, 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. In Honour Bound 
F01
 Lack of Gold. The Flower of the 
What will the Fopest, 
World Say? Braes of Yarrow. 
In Love and War. The Golden Shaft. 
For the King, ,Of High Degree. 
In PasturesGreen ' I Mead and Stream. 
Queen of the Mea- Loving a Dream. 
dow. A Hard Knot, 
A Heart's Problem I Heart's Delight. 
The Dead Heart. Blood-Money. 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr Austin's Guests. I James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou. I Country Luck. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDA Y. 
Every-Day Papers, 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, eOlltinued- 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacpiflce. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
bY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 
BY JULIAN HA TVTHORNE. 
Garth, I Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 
Fortune's Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love-or a Name. 
David Poindexter's Disappeal'ancc. 
The Spectl
e of the Camera. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicl
oft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket 
Self-Condemned. I That othe!' Pepson 
BY JEAN INGELOTV. 
Fated to be Fpee. 
BY HARRIETT JA Y. 
The Dal
k Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSllA TV. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions 
BY R. ASHE ]{llYG. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Weal
ing of the Green." 
Passion's Slave. 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle 
BY JOHN LEI'S. 
The Lindsays. 
BY MARY LINSlaLL. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? I Paston Carew 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
II My Love." I lone. 
BI' HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdaln MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 
NelghboUl's. The Comet of a 
My Enemy's Season. 
Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola. 
Linley Rochford. 
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CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, continued- 
BY AGNES :MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. I Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. . 
BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
Open! Sesame. I Fight!ng the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild Written In Fire. 
Oats. 
BY J. MASTERMANó 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
BY BRANDER AlA TTHEWS. 
A &ecret of the Sea. 
RY JEAN MIDDLElvIASS. 
Touch and Go. I Mr. Dorillion. 
BY MRS, MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 
BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
BY D, CHRISTIE MURRA Y. 
ALlfe'sAtonement Hearts. 
A Model Father. Way of the World. 
Joseph's Coat. A Bit of Human 
Coals of Fire. Nature. 
By the Gateofthe First Pel'son Sin- 
Val Strange [Sea. gular. 
Old BlazCl
's Hero. Cynic Fortune. 
One Traveller Returns. 
BY HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. I Chance? or Fate? 
BY GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctol
 Rameau. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladies. I The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT ()'HEILLY. 
Phrebe's Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA. 
Held In Bondage. TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. Ariadne. 
Under Two Flags. Friendship. 
Idalia. Moths. 
Cecil Castle- Pipistrello. 
maine's Gage. A Village Com- 
Trlcotrin. I Puck. mune. 
Folie Farlne. Blmbi. I Wanda. 
A Dog of Flanders. F"escoes. 
Pascarel. In Maremma, 
Signa. [lne. Othmar. 
Princess Naprax- Ouidå s Wisdom, 
In a Winter City. Wit,and Pathos. 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 
BY JAlrlES PA YN. 
Lost Sir Massing- A County Family 
berd. At Her Mercy. 
APerfectTreasure A Woman's Ven- 
Bentlnck's Tutor. geance. 
MUI
phy's Master. Cecil's Tryst. 
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CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, c0 1 ztÍ1wed- 
Clyffards of Clyffe Mil'k Abbey. 
The FamålyScape- Less Black t',an 
grace. We're Painted, 
Foster Brothers. By Proxy. 
Found Dead. Under One Ro:>F. 
Best of Husbands. High Spil'its, 
Walter's Word. Carlyon's Year. 
Halves. A Confidential 
Fallen Fortunes. Agent, 
What He Cost Her Some Private 
HumorousStories Views. 
Gwendoline's Har- From Exile. 
vest. A Grape frOI11 a 
.e200 Reward. Thorn. 
Like Father, Like For Cash Only 
Son. Kit; A Memory. 
Mal
ine Residence. The Canon's Ward 
Married Beneath Talk of the Town. 
Him. Holiday Tasks. 
Not Wooed, but I Glow-worm Tales: 
Won. I The Mystel
y of Mirbrid6e. 
BY C. L. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lovelace. 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. I The Foreigners 
Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gel'ald. 
BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. I Peg Woffin
ton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage, 
Love Me Little, Love Me Lon
. 
Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wanoering Heir. 
A Simpleton. I A Woman Hater. 
Rcadiana. The Jilt. 
Sin
leheal
t and Doub!cface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
BY MRS. ,1. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Gal'den Party 
WeÏl'd Stol'jes. I Fail'Y Water>. 
The Uninhabited House, 
The Mystel'y in Palace Gal'dens. 
BY F. IV. ROBINSOX 
Women al
e Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY ]AMRS RUNClJIAN. 
SkiP:JCI's and Shellbacks. 
Grace Ball11aign's Sweetheart. 
Scho:>ls and Sch:>lars. 
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CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, c01
tiltuecl- 
BY TV. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the" Ocean Star." 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SA UNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. 1 Two Dreamers. 
The Lion In the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. I The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth, 
Heart Salvage. I Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring 0' Bells.1 MaryJane Married. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 
BY AR1'HUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match In the Dark. 
BY T. IV. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 
The Golden Hoop. I By Devious Ways. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. I PI
ince Otto. 
B1" BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida, I Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY IV. JIOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
HY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
By F, ELEANOK TROLL OPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. I Mabel's Progre3s. 


CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS, continued- 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann, 1 Mal'ion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.1 John Calc!igata 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. I A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Euror,e. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
Tha ei"ide's Pass. I Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beacty and the Beast. 
Lady Bell. I, Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline I Disappeared. 
The Huguenot Family. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. I Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passengel
 from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
EY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 
BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel AI
mstrong; or,Love&Theology. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. I Land at Last. 
Castaway. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Jeff B..iggs's Love Story. BRET HARTE. 
I he Twins of Table Mountain. By 
BRET HARTE. 
A Day's Tour. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
S(:ntenced! By SOMERVILLE GIB
mY. 
, 
,e Professor's Wife. By L. GRAHAM. 
MI'S. Gainsborougl1's Diamonds. By 
1 VLIA
 HAWTHORNE. 
N('tgara Spray. By J. HOLLINGSHEAD. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 
The Gal'den that Paid the Rent. By 
TOM JERROLD. 
Cut by the Mess. By ARTHUR KEYSER. 
QUI' Sensation Novel. Edited by JUSTIN 
H. MCCARTHY, .M.P. 


Dolly. By JUSTIN H. :\fCCARTHY,l\f.P. 
Lily Lass, JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, M.P. 
Was She Good or Bad? By 'V. MINTO. 
That Girl in Black, By Mrs. MOLES- 
WORTH. 
Beyond the Gates, By E. S. PHELPS. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S, PHFJ.PS, 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. PHELPS. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. PHELPS. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. PIRKIS 
Bible Characters. By CHAS. READE. 
Rogues. By R. H. SHERARD. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G, R. SIMS. 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. SIMS. 
The Sandycroft Mystel'Y. By T. 'V. 
SPEIGHT. 
A Double Bond. Bv LINDA VILLARI. 


- 
1. OGDEN AND CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON UILL, E.C. 
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